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THE  DUTIES  OP  AUTHORS.* 
BY  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 


I  PROPOSE  to  speak  to  you  to-day  evils  of  intemperance  than  the  reform- 
npon  a  subject  which,  though  I  may  ed  drunkard,  unless  it  be  the  drunk- 
perhaps  be  tempted  to  exaggerate  its  ard  who  has  not  reformed.  The  sober 
importance,  possesses  some  real  im-  gentleman  who  has  never  exceeded  can 
portance.  I  have  undertaken  to  speak  realize  neither  the  force  of  the  tempta* 
upon  the  duties  of  the  class  to  which  tion  nor  the  severiU  of  the  penalty. 
I  belong.  I  make,  however,  no  claims  On  the  other  hand,  I  must  admit  that 
to  the  position  of  censor.  I  have  no  some  writers  upon  ethical  questions 
such  claim,  except,  indeed,  the  claim  have  been  men  of  fair  moral  character, 
of  possessing  some  experience.  There  I  only  make  the  statement  by  way  of 
are  two  ways,  I  may  observe,  in  which  explaining  that,  in  speaking  of  the 
a  man  may  acquire  a  sense  of  the  im-  duties  of  authors,  I  do  not  assert,  even 
portance  of  any  moral  law.  One  is  by  by  the  most  indirect  implication,  that 
keeping  the  law  and  the  other  is  by  I  personally  have  either  observed  or 
breaking  it.  In  some  ways,  perhaps,  disregarded  the  principles  which  I  shall 
the  systematic  offender  has  acquired  discuss.  Whether  I  am  a  model  for 
the  most  valuable  experience.  No  one  imitation  or  an  example  of  the  evils  to 
can  speak  more  feelingly  about  the  be  avoided  matters  nothing  to  this  dis- 

_  course  ;  though  the  question  to  which 

•  Address  to  the  London  Ethical  Society,  these  classes  I  belong  has  a  certain 
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There  is  one  other  matter  with  which 
I  can  deal  with  very  briefly.  I  have 
said  that  the  subject  has  a  certain  im¬ 
portance.  Upon  that  it  is  needless  to 
dilate  ;  for,  in  the  flrst  place,  authors 
have  been  engaged  for  generations,  and 
never  more  industriously  than  in  this 
generation,  in  preaching  the  vast  im¬ 
portance  of  authors  to  mankind.  I 
could  not  hope  to  add  anything  to 
their  eloquence  upon  a  topic  with 
which  they  are  so  familiar.  We  may, 
however,  assume  that  the  enormous 
mass  of  literature  which  is  daily  pro¬ 
duced,  whether  its  abundance  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  regret  or  exaltation,  is  at  least  a 
proof  that  a  vast  number  of  people 
read  something  and  are,  we  may  sup¬ 
pose,  more  or  less  affected  by  what  they 
read.  It  cannot  be  indifferent  to  in¬ 
quire  what  are  the  duties  of  those  who 
undertake  to  provide  for  this  ever¬ 
growing  demand. 

One  matter  has  been  lately  discussed 
which  may  serve  as  a  starting-point 
for  what  I  have  to  say.  A  French  au¬ 
thor  who  came  the  other  day  to  observe 
our  manners  and  customs,  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  fact  that  so  much  of 
our  writing  is  anonymous.  The  pub¬ 
lic,  that  is,  reads  without  knowing 
who  are  its  instructors,  and  the  in¬ 
structors  write  without  incurring  any 
definite  personal  responsibility.  The 
problem  was  naturally  suggested  wheth¬ 
er  such  a  system  is  not  morally  objec¬ 
tionable  ?  Ought  not  a  man  who  un¬ 
dertakes  to  speak  as  an  authority  let 
us  know  who  he  is,  and  therefore  with 
what  authority  he  speaks  ?  The  ques¬ 
tion  could  hardly  be  answered  satisfac¬ 
torily  without  some  study  of  the  facts  ; 
and  especially  of  the  way  in  which  the 
system  has  grown  up.  I  can  only  no¬ 
tice  one  or  two  obvious  reflections.  A 
century  ago  we  boasted — and  we  had 
reason  to  boast — that  the  English  Press 
was  the  freest  in  Europe.  It  was  al¬ 
ready  a  very  important  factor  in  politi¬ 
cal  life.  But  at  that  period  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  letters  was  still  regarded  as 
more  or  less  disreputable.  The  great 
author — the  poet,  divine,  or  historian 
— was  indeed  fully  as  much  respected 
as  he  is  now  ;  but  to  write  for  money 
or  to  write  in  periodicals  was  held  to 
be  not  quite  worthy  of  a  gentleman. 
Byron,  for  example,  refused  to  take 
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money  for  his  poetry,  and  taunted 
others  for  taking  money,  until  so  much 
money  was  offered  to  him  that  he  swal¬ 
lowed  his  scruples.  Burns,  though  so 
much  in  need  of  money,  had  shortly 
before  refused  to  write  for  money ; 
and  Wordsworth  held  that  his  high 
calling  imposed  upon  him  the  duty  of 
rather  repelling  than  seeking  the  popu¬ 
larity  by  which  money  is  to  be  won. 
We  have  changed  all  this,  and  the 
greatest  modern  authors  are  less  apt 
to  disavow  a  desire  for  pay  than  to 
complain  that  their  pay  is  insufficient. 
Periodical  writing,  again — the  only 
kind  of  writing  which  could  make  lit¬ 
erature  a  source  of  a  regular  income, 
— was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  poor  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  respectable  or  so-called 
learned  professions,  clerical,  legal,  and 
medical.  Jeffrey,  whose  fame  now 
rests  upon  his  position  as  the  editor  of 
The  Edmburgh  Review,  was  for  a  long 
time  anxious  to  conceal  his  employ¬ 
ment  as  not  exactly  creditable.  In 
the  year  1809  the  benchers  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn  passed  a  resolution  that  no  one 
should  be  called  to  the  Bar  who  had 
written  for  money  in  a  newspaper. 
Writers  in  newspapers  since  that  time 
have  frequently  risen  to  the  Bench, 
and  have  been  not  the  least  honored 
of  Cabinet  Ministers.  Yet  the  senti¬ 
ment  which  involved  a  certain  stigma 
has  only  disappeared  in  this  genera¬ 
tion.  And  the  historical  cause  seems 
to  be  obvious.  The  newspaper  press 
had  gradually  grown  up  in  spite  of 
authority.  It  had  first  been  perse¬ 
cuted,  and  writers  had  escaped  perse¬ 
cution  by  consenting  to  be  spies  or  de¬ 
pendents  upon  great  men.  Half  the 
hack-authors  aspired  to  subsidies  from 
secret-service  money,  and  the  other 
half  were  looking  for  a  reward  when 
their  patrons  should  have  a  turn  in 
the  distribution  of  good  things.  The 
Press  was  freer  than  elsewhere,  for  the 
English  system  of  government  gave 
importance  to  public  discussion.  Both 
Ministers  and  Opposition  wished  to  in¬ 
fluence  voters  through  the  Press.  But 
the  authors  were  in  the  position  of  de¬ 
pendent  auxiliaries,  prosecuted  for  libel 
if  they  went  too  far,  and  recompensed 
by  pensions  for  the  risks  they  had  to 
run  ;  they  were  despised,  even  by  those 
who  used  them,  as  a  set  of  mercenary 
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guerillas,  employed  to  do  dirty  work 
and  insinuate  charges  which  could  not 
be  made  by  responsible  people,  and 
ready,  as  was  supposed,  to  serve  on 
whichever  side  would  pay  them  best. 
According  to  a  well-known  anecdote, 
two  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century 
decided  by  the  toss  of  a  halfpenny 
which  should  write  for  Walpole  and 
which  should  write  for  bis  adversary 
Pulteney  ;  but  the  choice  was  gener¬ 
ally  decided  by  less  reputable  motives. 
Now,  so  long  as  the  Press  meant  such 
a  class  it  was  of  course  natural  that  the 
trade  should  be  regarded  as  discredita¬ 
ble  ;  and  should  be  carried  on  by  men 
who  had  less  care  for  their  character 
than  for  their  pockets.  In  England, 
where  our  development  has  been  con¬ 
tinuous  and  traditions  linger  long,  the 
sentiment  long  survived ;  and  the 
practice  which  corresponded  to  it— the 
practice,  that  is,  of  anonymity — has 
itself  survived  the  sentiment  which 
gave  it  birth. 

I  do  not,  indeed,  mean  to  insinuate 
that  the  practice  may  not  have  better 
reasons  than  that  which  led  to  its  first 
adoption.  The  mask  was  formerly 
worn  by  men  who  were  ashamed  of 
their  employment ;  who  had  the  same 
reasons  for  wearing  it  as  a  thief  or  an 
anarchist  may  have  for  a  disguise.  It 
may  now  be  worn  even  by  men  who 
are  proud  of  their  profession,  because 
the  mask  has  a  different  significance. 
When  a  journalist  calls  himself  “  we” 
instead  of  “  I”  the  word  really  repre¬ 
sents  a  fact :  the  fact  that  he  speaks 
not  simply  as  an  individual  but  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  a  corporation,  which 
itself  claims  to  be  the  organ  of  a  party. 
The  plural  covers  whatever  additional 
weight  may  be  due  to  this  representa¬ 
tive  character.  To  consider  the  value 
of  this  justification  would  take  me  too 
far.  I  have  spoken  of  this  historical 
fact  because  I  think  that  it  illustrates 
a  more  general  problem. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  I  think  that 
there  were  some  elements  in  the  older 
sentiment  which  deserved  respect. 
When  an  author  was  as  anxious  to  dis¬ 
avow  the  charge  of  writing  for  money 
as  an  author  at  the  present  day  is  to 
claim  his  reward,  I  cannot,  for  my 
part,  simply  set  him  down  as  silly. 


“  My  songs,”  said  Burns,  “  are  either 
above  price  or  below  price,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  I  will  accept  nothing.”  I  respect 
his  feelings.  He  may  not  have  been 
^uite  logical ;  but  he  was  surely  right 
in  the  belief  that  the  poet  whose  inspi¬ 
ration  should  come  from  his  breeches- 
pocket  would  never  write  true  songs  or 
embody  the  very  spirit  of  a  nation.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  authors  ought  to  be 
paid  ;  but  I  certainly  agree  that  a 
money  reward  never  ought  to  be  the 
sole  aim  of  their  writing.  And  I  con¬ 
fess  that  some  utterances  about  copy¬ 
rights  in  these  days  have  jarred  upon 
me,  because  they  seem  to  imply  that 
the  doctrine  is  not  disavowed  so  un¬ 
equivocally  as  it  should  be  by  our  lead¬ 
ers.  1  am,  indeed,  happy  to  believe, 
as  I  fully  believe,  that  there  has  never 
been  a  time  at  which  more  good  work 
has  been  done  for  pure  love  of  the  work 
independently,  and  even  in  defiance  of 
pecuniary  considerations.  But  I  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  that  in  their  desire 
to  establish  a  right  to  the  profits  of 
their  work,  authors  have  condescended 
at  moments  to  speak  as  if  that  reward 
constituted  their  sole  motive  to  work, 
instead  of  being  desired — as  it  may 
most  properly  be  desired — simply  as 
the  means  of  enabling  them  to  work. 
The  old  contempt  was  aristocratic,  and 
in  these  days  we  have  come  to  use  aris¬ 
tocratic  as  a  term  of  abuse.  My  own 
impression  is  that  we  ought  to  be  just 
even  to  aristocrats  ;  and  in  that  con¬ 
tempt  for  all  such  work,  I  think  that 
there  was  a  genuine  element  of  self-re¬ 
spect.  The  noble  despised  the  poor 
scribe  who  had  to  get  his  living  by  his 
pen.  We,  my  Lords,  as  Chesterfield 
put  it,  may  thank  providence  that  we 
do  not  depend  upon  our  brains.  It  is 
wrong,  no  doubt,  to  despise  anybody  ; 
and  especially  mean  to  despise  a  man 
for  poverty.  But  the  sentiment  also 
included  the  belief — surely  not  so 
wrong — that  the  adventurer  who  joined 
the  ranks  of  a  party  for  the  sake  of  the 
pay  was  so  far  contemptible,  and  likely 
to  join  the  party  which  paid  best. 
The  misfortune,  no  doubt,  was  that  the 
political  state  involved  such  depen¬ 
dence  ;  and  the  desirable  solution  that 
every  one  should  become  independent. 
Till  that  solution  was  more  or  less 
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reached,  the  corresponding  sentiment 
was  inevitable,  and  not  without  mean¬ 
ing. 

Well,  the  literary  class  has  had  its 
declaration  of  independence.  An  au¬ 
thor  has  long  ceased  to  need  a  patron, 
and  he  is  in  little  danger  of  the  law  of 
libel.  The  question  occurs  :  What  are 
the  qualities  by  which  we  should  justify 
our  independence  ?  Have  we  not  still 
a  certain  stoop  of  the  shoulders,  a  kind 
of  traditional  shamefacedness,  an  awk¬ 
wardness  of  manner,  and  a  tendency 
to  blush  and  stammer,  which  shows 
that  we  are  not  quite  at  ease  in  our 
new  position  ?  Or  have  wo  not — it  is 
a  more  serious  question — exchanged 
dependence  upon  the  great  for  depen¬ 
dence  upon  the  public  rather  than 
learnt  to  stand  upon  our  own  feet? 
Have  we  made  ourselves,  and,  if  we 
have  not,  how  can  we  make  ourselves, 
worthy  of  our  position  as  free  men  ? 
We  boast  that  the  Press  does  part  of 
what  used  to  be  done  by  the  Priest¬ 
hood,  that  we  enlighten,*  and  encour¬ 
age,  and  purify  public  opinion.  There 
is  a  whole  class  which  depends  upon 
ns  for  intellectual  culture  ;  which  reads 
nothing  that  is  not  in  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Do  we  give  them  a  whole 
some  training,  provide  them  with 
sound  knowledge,  and  stimulate  them 
to  real  thought  ?  Are  we  such  a  priest¬ 
hood  as  is  really  raising  the  standard 
of  human  life  ;  or  such  a  priesthood 
as  is  clinging  to  power  by  echoing  the 
superstitions  of  its  congregations? 
Nature  is  ruled  by  obeying  her  ;  and 
what  is  called  ruling  public  opinion  is 
too  often  servilely  following  its  dic¬ 
tates.  There  is  an  old  story  which 
tells  how  a  certain  newspaper  used  to 
send  out  an  emissary  to  discover  what 
was  the  common  remark  that  every 
one  was  making  in  omnibuses  and  club 
smoking-rooms,  and  to  fashion  it  into 
next  morning’s  article  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  manlcind.  The  echo  affected 
to  set  the  tune  which  it  really  repeat¬ 
ed.  Now  there  is  nothing  niore  flat¬ 
tering  than  an  echo.  “  This  must  be 
an  inspired  teacher,  for  he  says  exactly 
what  I  thought  myself,”  is  a  very 
common  and  effective  argument.  To 
reproduce  the  opinions  of  the  average 
reader  ;  to  dress  them  so  skilfully  that 
he  will  be  pleased  to  see  what  keen  in- 
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telligence  is  implied  in  holding  such 
opinions ;  to  say  just  what  everybody 
wishes  to  have  said,  a  little  more  neatly 
than  everybody  could  say  it,  or,  at  the 
outside,  to  say  to-day  what  every  one 
will  be  saying  to-morrow,  is  one  path 
to  success  in  journalism.  There  is,  I 
am  afraid,  much  so-called  education 
which  tends  to  nothing  better  than  a 
development  of  this  art. 

I  refrain  from  discussing  this  ques¬ 
tion  :  the  rather  because  it  is  obvious 
that  such  changes  must  work  them¬ 
selves  out  gradually,  and  that  we  may 
assume  for  the  present  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  will  not  be  materially  changed. 
I  am,  therefore,  content  to  infer  that 
the  journalist  should  at  least  bear  in 
mind  one  obvious  criterion.  He  should 
never  say  anything  anonymously  to 
which  he  would  be  ashamed  to  sign 
his  name.  1  do  not  mean  merely  that 
he  should  not  be  libellous  or  spiteful— 
I  hope  and  believe  that  the  underhand 
assassin  of  reputations,  who  at  one 
period  was  common  enough,  has  al¬ 
most  ceased  to  exist,  —but  rather  that 
he  should  refrain  from  that  pompous 
assumption  of  omniscience  which  would 
be  ludicrous  in  a  simple  individual. 
He  should  say  nothing  when  he  speaks 
in  the  plural  which  would  make  him 
look  silly  if  he  used  the  first  person 
singular.  Now,  this  modest  require¬ 
ment  involves,  I  think,  a  good  deal. 
I  will  try  to  say  what  it  involves  by  an 
example  of  which  I  frequently  think. 
I  remember  a  young  gentleman  who, 
in  my  bearing,  confessed,  in  answer  to 
a  question  from  Carlyle,  that  he  did  a 
certain  amount  of  journalistic  work. 
The  great  man  thereupon  said  with  his 
usual  candor,  and,  1  must  add,  with¬ 
out  any  personal  discourtesy,  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  journalism  of  the  peri¬ 
od  was  just  so  much  ditchwater.  What 
should  be  a  well  of  English  undeflled, 
poured  forth  streams  little  better  than 
a  public  sewer.  The  phrase,  like  some 
other  prophetic  utterances,  sounded  a 
trifle  harsh,  but  was  all  the  more  cal¬ 
culated  to  set  me  thinking.  My  think¬ 
ing  naturally  led  me  to  reflect  upon 
Carlyle’s  own  example.  I  was  invited 
some  time  afterward  to  sign  a  little 
testimonial  presented  to  him  upon  his 
eightieth  birthday,  in  imitation  of  the 
gift  which  he  had  himself  forwarded 
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to  Goethe.  In  this  it  was  said,  and 
said,  I  think,  most  truly,  that  Carlyle 
was  himself  an  example  of  the  heroic 
life  in  literature.  And  why  ?  A  good 
many  epigrams  have  been  levelled  at 
Carlyle,  and  he  has  more  than  once 
been  ridiculed  as  the  philosopher  who 
preached  the  virtues  of  silence  in  thirty 
volumes.  Now,  Carlyle’s  utterances 
about  silence  may  not  have  been  nn- 
impeachable,  but  1  think  that,  stated 
in  a  commonplace  way,  they  substan¬ 
tially  come  to  this :  tuat  idle  talk,  a 
mere  spinning  of  phrases,  is  a  very  de¬ 
moralizing  habit  and  one  great  mis¬ 
chief  of  ^e  present  day  ;  but  that  the 
serious  and  careful  utterance  of  real 
thought  and  genuine  knowledge  must 
be  considered  rather  as  a  mode  of  ac¬ 
tion  than  of  talk,  and  deserves  the  cor¬ 
dial  welcome  of  all  men.  A  Goethe 
affects  action  as  much  as  a  Napoleon. 
Carlyle  did  not  really  mean  to  draw 
the  line  between  an  active  and  a  liter¬ 
ary  life,  for  he  knew  as  well  as  any 
man  that  literature  may  at  once  require 
the  most  strenuous  activity,  and  be  the 
source  of  life  and  vigor  in  active  men, 
but  between  frivolity  and  earnestness, 
between  the  mere  waste  and  dissipa¬ 
tion  of  energy  and  its  concentration 
upon  some  worthy  purpose.  Judged 
by  such  a  standard,  Carlyle’s  words 
were  also  deeds.  He  wrote  a  good  deal 
for  he  lived  a  long  time,  and  had  for 
many  years  to  live  by  his  pen.  1 
could,  I  think,  mention  several  profes¬ 
sional  authors  who  habitually  provide 
as  much  copy  in  a  month  as  Cailyle 
ever  achieved  in  a  year.  But,  luckily 
for  them,  their  works  are  not  collect¬ 
ed.  Carlyle  appears  to  be  voluminous 
because  he  never  wrote  anything  which 
was  not  worth  preservation,  and  this 
was  because  he  never  wrote  an  essay 
without  making  it  as  good  as  his  abili¬ 
ties  permitted.  He  did  so,  although 
he  was  till  middle  life  hard  pressed  mr 
money  and  helping  to  support  his  fam¬ 
ily  out  of  his  narrow  earnings.  He 
stuck  indomitably  to  his  own  ideal  of 
what  was  best,  though  he  had  slowly 
to  form  a  public  which  could  appreci¬ 
ate  him.  And  through  long  years  of 
struggle  and  hardship  he  never  con¬ 
descended  to  make  easy  gains  at  the 
price  of  inferior  workmanship,  or  to 
lower  his  standard  of  excellence  in  or¬ 


der  to  meet  the  immediate  demands  of 
editors.  In  that  sense,  if  in  no  other, 
I  call  Carlyle  a  worthy  hero  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  I  reverence  his  example  a 
great  deal  more,  I  fear,  than  I  have 
imitated  it. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  a  man  must  have 
an  unusually,  even  unreasonably, 
strong  conviction  of  the  truth  and  im¬ 
portance  of  his  mission  before  he  can 
make  such  sacrifices  in  order  to  dis¬ 
charge  it  worthily.  To  most  of  us  the 
question  occurs  whether  it  can  possi¬ 
bly  be  worth  while  to  do  so.  Perhaps, 
if  I  devoted  myself  exclusively  to  de¬ 
livering  my  message  to  mankind  as 
forcibly  as  1  could,  and  to  make  all 
necessary  preparations,  it  might  be 
rather  more  effective  than  the  second¬ 
hand  twaddle  which  I  actually  pro¬ 
duce.  But  would  the  game  be  worth 
the  candle  ?  I  have,  it  may  be,  a  fam¬ 
ily  to  support.  Should  I  not,  as  an 
honest  man,  think  first  of  my  butcher 
and  my  baker  and  of  paying  the  col¬ 
lector  of  rates  before  I  undertake  to 
become  an  immortal  author  ?  Prob¬ 
ably,  at  the  best,  my  immortality  would 
be  a  very  short  one,  for  there  is  not 
one  author  in  a  thousand  who  can 
make  his  voice  audible  at  the  distance 
of  a  generation.  Is  it  not  better  and 
wiser  to  earn  an  honest  living  by  inno¬ 
cent  small  talk  than  to  aim  at  a  great 
success  and  let  my  children  go  bare¬ 
foot  and  lose  their  schooling  F  That 
low  man,  says  Browning’s  gramma¬ 
rian  : 

“  That  low  man  goes  on  adding  one  to  one 
His  hnndred’s  soon  hit : 

This  high  man,  aiming  at  a  million 
Misses  an  nnit.'  ’ , 

Is  it  not  better  to  hit  your  hundred 
than  to  aim  at  your  million  and  miss 
it  ?  That  is  a  problem  which  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  to  answer  by  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule.  We  rightly  honor  the  Car¬ 
lyle  or  the  Wordsworth  who  has  forced 
the  public  to  admire  him  in  spite  of 
critical  gibes  and  long  obscurity  ;  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  even  success 
does  not  necessarily  justify  the  au¬ 
dacity  which  has  won  it,  and  that  a 
good  many  people  who  fancied  them¬ 
selves  to  be  capable  of  enlightening  the 
world  have  been  empty-beaded  impos¬ 
tors  who  would  have  done  better  to 
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take  the  critics’  advice  :  drop  their 
pens  and  mind  their  gallipots.  Devo¬ 
tion  to  an  ideal,  like  other  high  quali¬ 
ties,  may  be  misplaced  and  counter¬ 
feited  by  mere  personal  vanity.  But 
leaving  each  man  to  decide  by  the  con¬ 
crete  circumstances  of  his  own  case,  I 
still  hold  that  at  least  we  should  try  in 
this  respect  to  fict  in  Carlyle’s  spirit. 
I  cannot  blame  the  author  who  under 
certain  conditions  feels  that  his  first 
duty  is  to  pay  his  weekly  bills,  so  long, 
of  course,  as  he  does  not  earn  the 
money  by  pandering  to  the  bad  pas¬ 
sions  of  his  readers ;  for  there  are 
modes  of  making  a  livelihood  by  the 
en  to  which  starvation  or  the  work- 
ouse  would  be  preferred  by  any  high- 
minded  man.  But  we  will  not  judge 
harshly  of  the  author  who  lives  by  sup¬ 
plying  innocent,  if  rather  insipid,  food 
for  public  amusement.  He  might  be 
capable  of  better  things  ;  but,  then, 
he  might  certainly  be  doing  much 
worse.  Yet  in  any  case,  I  say  that,  to 
have  a  tolerably .  comfortable  con¬ 
science,  an  author  should  t^  to  look 
a  little  farther  than  this.  The  great 
mass  of  mankind  has  to  devote  most 
of  its  energies  to  employments  which 
require  nothing  more  than  honest 
work  ;  and  yet  even  the  humblest  can 
do  something  to  maintain  and  elevate 
the  moral  standard  of  their  surround¬ 
ings.  The  author,  so  far  as  he  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  journeyman,  a  reporter  of  ordi¬ 
nary  events  and  speeches,  for  example, 
does  his  duty  so  far  as  he  reports  them 
honestly,  and  we  have  no  more  to  say 
to  him.  But  the  author  who  takes 
part  in  political  and  social  or  religious 
discussions  has  a  responsibility  which 
involves  something  more.  Probably 
he  feels,  I  am  sure  enough  that  I  feel, 
that  his  performance  makes  remark¬ 
ably  little  difference  to  mankind  in 
general  ;  and  that  he  is  playing  only 
an  infinitesimal  part  in  the  great  proc¬ 
esses  by  which  the  huge  world  blunders 
along,  struggling  into  some  approxi¬ 
mation  to  a  more  tolerable  order.  He 
may  compare  himself  to  one  of  the 
myriads  of  insects  building  up  one 
square  yard  on  the  coral  reef  which 
stretches  for  hundreds  of  leagues.  Yet 
even  the  coral  reef  depends  on  the 
units,  and  if  the  insect’s  powers  are 
small  it  concerns  him  to  make  the  best 
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of  them.  Now,  to  make  the  best  of 
them  implies  some  genuine  interest  in 
his  work  ;  something  that  makes  the 
reader  perceive  that  he  is  being  ad¬ 
dressed  by  a  human  being,  not  a  mere 
machine  for  vamping  up  old  materials. 
I  have  been  struck  in  reading  news¬ 
paper  articles,  even  my  own,  by  the 
curious  loss  of  individuality  which  a 
man  seems  to  suffer  as  a  writer.  Un¬ 
consciously  the  author  takes  the  color 
of  his  organ,  he  adopts  not  only  its 
sentiment  but  its  style,  and  seems  to 
become  a  mere  transmitter  of  messages, 
with  whose  substance  he  has  no  more 
to  do  than  the  wires  of  the  electric 
telegraph  which  carries  them.  But, 
now  and  then,  we  suddenly  come  across 
something  fresh  and  original ;  we  know 
by  instinct  that  we  are  being  addressed 
by  another  man,  and  are  in  a  living 
relation  to  a  separate  human  being, 
not  to  a  mere  drilled  characterless  unit 
of  a  disciplined  army  ;  we  find  actu¬ 
ally  thoughts,  convictions,  arguments, 
which,  though  all  arguments  are  old, 
have  evidently  struck  the  writer’s  mind 
and  not  merely  been  transmitted  into 
his  pen  ;  and  then  we  may  know  that 
we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  real  force 
and  meeting  with  a  man  who  is  doing 
his  duty.  I  refrain  from  mentioning, 
though  I  easily  could  mention,  living 
modern  instances.  But  on  looking  to 
the  history  of  the  past,  it  is  curious  to 
notice  how  rare  the  phenomenon  is, 
and  bow  important  it  is  when  it  oc¬ 
curs.  Think  for  a  moment,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  of  old  Cobbett,  agricultural  laborer 
and  soldier,  with  nothing  to  help  him 
but  his  shrewd  mother- wit  and  his 
burly  English  strength.  He  wrote 
much  that  was  poor  and  clumsy 
enough  ;  much,  too,  that  was  pure 
claptrap,  and  much  that  was  dictated 
by  personal  motives  and  desire  for  no¬ 
toriety.  But,  in  spite  of  this',  the  un¬ 
taught  peasant  became  one  of  the  great 
political  forces,  more  effective  than  the 
ninety  and  nine  elegant  Edinburgh  and 
Quarterly  reviewers  who  had  all  the 
advantages  which  he  lacked.  Why? 
Partly,  no  doubt,  because  he  was  a 
really  strong  man  ;  but  also  because 
he  had  at  least  one  genuine  and  deeply- 
rooted  conviction,  springing  out  of  his 
profound  desire  for  the  welfare  of  the 
class  which  was  both  the  largest  and 
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the  most  helpless  of  the  England  of 
his  day.  He  is,  therefore,  one  exam¬ 
ple,  and  there  are  many  others,  of  the 
singular  power  which  is  exercised  in 
journalism  by  a  man,  under  whatever 
disadvantages,  who  possesses,  or  rather 
who  is  possessed  by,  some  master- 
thought,  and  utters  it  in  season  and 
out  of  season  with  perhaps  dispropor¬ 
tionate  intensity,  but  with  perfect  sin¬ 
cerity.  Now,  though  Cobbett  would 
he  in  some  respects  a  bad  model,  I  only 
refer  to  him  in  this  sense.  When  my 
young  friends  consult  me  as  to  the  con 
ditions  of  successful  journalism,  my 
first  bit  of  advice  comes  to  this  :  know 
something  really  ;  at  any  rate  try  to 
know  something  ;  be  the  slaves  of  some 
genuine  idea,  or  you  will  be  the  slaves 
of  a  newspaper— a  bit  of  mechanism 
instead  of  a  man.  You  can  carry  on 
the  business  with  self-respect — what¬ 
ever  your  success — if  it  is  also  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  business  ;  if,  for 
example,  you  can  honestly  feel  that 
you  are  helping  on  the  propaganda  of 
sound  principle,  denouncing  real  griev¬ 
ances,  and  speaking  from  genuine  be¬ 
lief.  No  man  has  a  right  to  lay  down 
the  law  to  statesmen  as  though  he  were 
in  possession  of  absolute  knowledge, 
or  as  though  he  were  a  man  of  science 
talking  to  a  class  of  ignorant  school¬ 
boys.  But  every  man  ought  to  believe 
that  truth  is  attainable,  and  to  en¬ 
deavor  with  all  his  power  to  attain  it. 
He  should  study  the  great  problems  of 
the  day  historically  :  for  he  must  know 
how  they  have  arisen  ;  what  previous 
attempts  have  been  made  to  solve 
them  ;  how  far  recent  suggestions  are 
mere  reproductions  of  exploded  falla¬ 
cies  ;  and  so  qualify  himself  to  see 
things  in  their  true  relations  as  facts 
of  a  great  process  of  evolution.  He 
should  endeavor  to  be  philosophical  in 
spirit,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  seek  to  base 
his  opinions  upon  general  principles 
and  to  look  at  the  events  of  the  day 
from  a  higher  point  of  view  than  that 
of  personal  or  party  expediency.  And 
he  must,  though  upon  this  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  insist,  be  familiar  with 
the  affairs  of  the  day  :  for  no  one  can 
apply  principles  to  politics  effectively 
without  a  genuine  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  actual  currents  of  political 
life.  Unless  a  man  can  take  up  his 


calling  in  some  spirit,  he  can  be  but  a 
mere  retailer  of  popular  commonplaces 
and  must  live  from  hand  to  mouth  or 
upon  the  chance  utterances  of  people 
as  thoughtless  as  himself,  increasing 
the  volume  of  mere  noise  which  threat¬ 
ens  to  drown  sense.  But  if  he  seriously 
cultivates  his  powers,  and  enriches  his 
mind,  he  may  feel  sure  that  even  in 
journalism  he  may  be  discharging  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  which 
a  man  can  undertake.  He  may  be 
right  or  wrong  in  the  particular  doc¬ 
trines  which  he  supports.  Indeed,  the 
first  and  most  obvious  result  of  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  take  wider  views  of  politics  is 
the  admission  that  wisdom  (and  as  cer¬ 
tainly,  nonsense)  is  not  the  exclusive 
possession  of  any  party  in  politics,  lit¬ 
erature,  or  philosophy.  But  something 
is  done  whenever  a  man  of  trained  in¬ 
tellect  and  genuine  conviction  lifts 
popular  discussion  to  a  higher  plane. 
When  it  gets  above  the  region  of  per¬ 
sonal  invective  or  pure  platitude,  and 
involves  a  conscious  reference  to  great 
principles  and  to  the  remote  conditions 
of  the  little  bit  of  history  which  we  are 
actually  transacting.  When  John 
Stuart  Mill  became  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  accepted 
as  a  philosopher  coming  among  prac¬ 
tical  men,  he  said  much  that  displeased 
his  hearers,  but  it  was  observed  by 
competent  judges  at  the  time  that  the 
tone  of  parliamentary  debates  was  per¬ 
ceptibly  raised.  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  were  forced  to  reflect  for  the 
moment  not  only  how  their  speeches 
would  tell  in  next  day’s  reports  and 
what  traps  they  were  setting  for  oppo¬ 
nents,  but  also  for  a  brief  instant,  how 
their  arguments  would  stand  the  test 
of  impartial  logic.  Mill  tells  a  signifi¬ 
cant  story  in  his  autobiography,  which 
perhaps  indicates  one  source  of  his  in¬ 
fluence.  When  he  appeared  upon  the 
hustings  he  was  asked  whether  he  had 
not  said  that  the  English  working- 
classes  were  generally  liars?  He  re¬ 
plied  simply  1  did,”  and  the  reply 
was,  he  says,  received  with  ‘‘vehement 
applause.  ”  The  incident,  he  says,  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  the  working-classes 
valued  nothing  more  than  thorough 
straightforwardness,  and  honored  a 
man  for  daring  to  tell  them  of  their 
faults.  I  hope  that  it  is  so  :  1  believe. 
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in  point  of  fact,  that  no  quality  ia 
more  heartily  honored  than  unflinch¬ 
ing  political  honesty.  And  I  confess 
that  I  have  often  wondered  why  it  is 
that  where  the  reward  is  so  clear  so 
few  people  take  the  plain  road  which 
leads  to  it.  It  seems  equally  clear  that 
moral  courage  pays  better  than  any 
other  quality  in  politics,  and  that  it  is 
the  rarest  of  all  qualities  even  to  be 
simulated.  We  are  all  anxious  to  show 
how  profound  is  our  affection  for  the 
masses  ;  but  how  many  candidates  for 
their  favor  dare  to  give  Mr.  Mill’s 
proof  of  genuine  respect?  No  doubt 
you  must  make  it  clear  that  you  pos¬ 
sess  some  other  qualities  before  you 
can  hope  to  conciliate  the  respect  of  a 
class  by  accusing  it  openly  of  habitual 
lying.  Indeed,  this  might  be  taken  as 
a  test  of  genuine  independence.  Till 
you  can  tell  men  of  their  faults  with¬ 
out  being  suspected  of  spite  or  bad 
temper — till  you  can  praise  them  with¬ 
out  being  suspected  of  unworthy  flat- 
tery — you  are  not  really  in  a  position 
worthy  to  be  called  independent.  How 
many  journalists — I  say  nothing  of 
statesmen — stand  firmly  enough  on 
their  own  legs  to  speak  out  without 
giving  offence.?  We  are  often  told  of  a 
great  revolution  of  opinion  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  abandonment  of  the  old 
prejudice  against  government  interfer¬ 
ence.  That  a  great  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  opinions  which  men  pro¬ 
fess  is  undeniable ;  though  how  far 
that  change  has  been  due  to  unbiassed 
scientific  reflection  and  how  far  to  a 
change  in  the  conditions  of  popularity 
is  a  very  different  question.  I  see,  for 
example,  a  statement  by  an  honorable 

fentleman  that  he  approves  of  the 
light  Honrs  Bill  because  the  principle 
of  non-interference  with  adult  labor  is 
obsolete.  It  is  too  late  to  avow  it.  If 
the  honorable  gentleman  means  to  say 
that  experience  has  proved  the  princi¬ 
ple  to  be  erroneous,  he  is  of  course  jus¬ 
tified  in  abandoning  it.  But,  if  his 
meaning  be  simply  that  the  principle 
has  gone  out  of  fashion,  what  is  this 
but  to  admit  that  you  will  abandon 
any  doctrine  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  be 
popular  ?  Do  we  really  mean  to  assert 
that  a  fallacioufi  doctrine  can  never  get 
the  upper  band  ;  that  the  beliefs  of 
to-day  are  always  better  than  the  be- 
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liefs  of  yesterday  ;  that  every  man  who 
has  dared  to  stick  to  an  opinion  con¬ 
demned  by  a  majority  must  necessarily 
be  a  fool  for  his  pains.  That  really 
seems  to  be  a  common  opinion.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  at  the  present  day 
about  ‘‘  mandates,”  and  mandate  seems 
to  be  regarded  not  simply  as  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  will  of  a  majority  which 
must,  in  point  of  fact,  be  obeyed,  but 
as  the  ofidcial  utterance  of  an  infallible 
church  which  cannot  in  point  of  logic 
be  erroneous.  Now,  I  confess  that  I 
have  always  had  a  weakness  for  the 
faithful  Abdiel.  I  believe  tnat  a  man 
is  often  doing  invaluable  services  who 
resists  the  dominant  current  of  opin¬ 
ion,  who  denounces  fallacies  when  they 
are  growing  and  flourishing,  and  points 
out  that  a  revolution  in  belief,  even 
though  it  be  inevitable  for  the  time, 
and  even  though  it  contain  an  element 
of  right  reason,  may  yet  contain  errors 
and  hasty  judgments  and  deviations 
from  the  true  Tine  of  progress,  which 
require  exposure  the  more  unsparing  in 
proportion  to  their  temporary  popu¬ 
larity.  Is  not  the  ordinary  journalist’s 
frame  of  mind  singularly  unfavorable 
to  his  discharge  of  this  function  ?  and 
is  it  not  inevitable  that  it  should  be  so 
as  long  as  the  journalist’s  only  aim  is 
to  gain  a  hearing  somehow  ?  It  mat¬ 
ters  not  which  side  he  takes.  He  de¬ 
nounces  some  new  doctrine,  but  only 
in  the  name  of  the  current  prejudices 
which  it  happens  to  shock.  He  advo¬ 
cates  it,  but  only  because  it  is  the  last 
new  fashion  of  the  day.  In  either  case, 
he  falls  into  the  ordinary  party  vice  of 
imagining  that  his  opponents  must  be 
fools  or  knaves,  that  their  opinions  are 
directly  inspired  by  the  devil  or  a  ju¬ 
dicial  blindness  inflicted  by  Providence, 
simply  because  he  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  understand  them.  The  man 
who  would  try  to  raise  himself  above 
the  position  of  the  mere  pander  to  pass¬ 
ing  antipathies,  must  widen  his  intel¬ 
lectual  horizon.  He  must  qualify  him¬ 
self  to  take  broad  views  ;  he  must  learn 
that  his  little  list  of  commonplaces  do 
not  represent  real  thought,  but  is  often 
the  embodiment  of  mere  prejudice,  or 
perhaps  the  deposit  of  words  left  by 
thinkers  of  past  generations  ;  he  must 
learn  to  do  more  than  merely  dish 
them  up  with  a  new  sauce ;  he  must 
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concentrate  his  abilities  upon  definite 
problems,  consider  how  they  have  arisen 
and  what  is  their  relation  to  the  past 
and  the  future.  To  do  so  requires 
gome  disinterestedness  :  some  love  of 
truth  for  its  own  sake  :  and  a  capacity 
for  answering  your  opponent  by  ex¬ 
plaining  him  instead  of  a  mere  quick¬ 
ness  for  taunting  him  personallv.  It 
requires,  no  doubt,  serious  and  pro¬ 
longed  application.  Even  such  a  train¬ 
ing  will  not  enable  a  man  to  unlock  all 
the  puzzles  of  the  day,  but  it  may  help 
toward  the  desirable  consummation  in 
which  a  solution  is  at  least  sought  in 
connection  with  established  principles 
and  with  a  constant  reference  to  the 
organized  experience  which  also  can  be 
a  safe  guide  to  more  reasonable  conclu¬ 
sions.  Even  the  attempt  to  do  so  may 
strengthen  a  man  against  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  take  short  cuts  to  notoriety  and 
seek  a  momentary  sensation  at  the  sac- 
rilice  of  permanent  effect.  We  owe 
gratitude  to  all  who  have  acted  upon 
such  principles  and  won  the  infiuence 
which  comes  at  last,  though  it  comes 
slowly,  to  honest  work  bestowed  even 
upon  such  shifting  materials  as  politi¬ 
cal  and  moral  philosophy. 

I  have  dwelt  so  far  chiefly  upon  po¬ 
litical  journalism,  because  it  is  so  char¬ 
acteristic  a  part  of  modern  literature 
and  illustrates  so  clearly  some  obvious 
tendencies  of  the  time.  I  must  say 
something,  however,  of  another  de¬ 
partment  of  literature,  which  is  some¬ 
times  said  to  have  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  morality.  The  poet  or  the  nov¬ 
elist,  it  is  suggested,  has  no  duties  ex¬ 
cept  that  duty  which  Scheherazade  dis¬ 
charged  at  tKe  risk  of  her  neck,  the 
duty  of  keeping  her  master  amused. 
If,  instead  of  telling  him  stories  about 
genii,  she  had  read  him  eyery  morn¬ 
ing  an  orthodox  sermon  or  an  ethical 
discourse,  the  one  thousand  and  one 
nights  would  have  been  diminished  by 
one  thousand.  Am  I  to  tell  our  mod¬ 
ern  Scheherazades  to  forget  the  Ara- 
bian  Nights  and  adopt  for  our  use  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  homilies  or  Tillotson  ? 
Some  religious  persons  have  taken  that 
horn  of  the  dilemma,  and  perhaps  with 
some  plausibility.  When  the  world  is 
heaving  with  the  throes  of  a  social 
earthquake,  what  right  have  you  or  I 
to  be  lounging  on  sofas,  telling  silly 


stories  about  young  ladies’  and  gentle¬ 
men’s  billings  and  cooings  ?  Perhaps 
the  condemnation  should  be  extended 
to  recreations  less  obviously  frivolous. 
Your  philosopher  who  tries  to  distin¬ 
guish  or  to  identify  “  is”  and  “  is  not,” 
and  to  draw  the  true  lino  between  ob¬ 
ject  and  subject,  has  a  very  fascinating 
plaything,  but  is  perhaps  as  far  from 
influencing  the  world.  Judging  from 
the  history  of  past  philosophical  cob¬ 
webs,  he  might  as  well  be  forming  co¬ 
nundrums  or  learning  how  to  throw 
grain  through  the  eye  of  a  needle. 

I  only  refer  to  this  to  say  that  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  suppressing  either  art 
or  philosophy.  I  have  a  kind  of  ban- 
kering^after  them  in  some  forms  myself. 
I  assume  without  further  argument 
that  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  and 
Wordsworth,  and  Fielding,  and  Scott, 
and  Dickens,  did  well  in  devoting 
themselves  to  literature,  and  probably 
did  more  to  make  the  world  happier 
and  better  than  if  they  had  composed 
sermons  or  systems  oi  philosophy.  I 
must,  as  I  said,  refrain  from  pronounc¬ 
ing  any  set  eulogy  upon  the  services 
rendered  by  authors.  This  only  I  take 
for  granted.  No  one,  I  think,  of  any 
intellectual  capacity  can  remember  the 
early  days  when  his  faculties  were  ripen¬ 
ing,  when  he  wandered,  for  the  pure 
delight  of  wandering,  in  the  enchanted 
world  of  the  great  imaginative  writers, 
saw  through  their  eyes  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  caught  the  contagion  of  their 
sympathies,  without  feeling  a  deep 
gratitude  to  the  men  who  not  only 
gave  him  so  much  innocent  pleasure, 
but  who  incidentally  refined  his  taste 
and  roused  his  enthusiasm,  and  quick¬ 
ened  his  perception  of  whatever  is 
beautiful,  or  heroic,  or  pathetic,  in  the 
moral  or  the  natural  world.  The  high¬ 
est  literature  embodies  the  instincts  by 
which  a  cultivated  people  differs  from 
the  barbarous,  and  the  classes  which 
are  in  a  true  sense  civilized,  which  en¬ 
joy  and  appreciate  the  ennobling  as 
distinguished  from  the  coarser  pleas¬ 
ures,  and  rise  above  the  merely  brutal 
life.  One  who  aspires  to  be  a  leader, 
or  to  follow  the  steps  of  the  leaders,  in 
this  baud  of  crusaders  against  barbar¬ 
ism  must  surely  have  some  correspond¬ 
ing  duties.  I  am  here  upon  the  edge 
of  certain  troublesome  controversies 
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which  I  shall  refrain  from  discussing 
at  length.  This  only  I  need  say. 
Some  great  authors  explicitly  accept 
this  function.  Milton,  and,  in  later 
days,  Wordsworth,  identified  the  offices 
of  the  prophet  and  the  poet,  and  set 
themselves  deliberately  to  expound  an 
ideal  of  life  and  justify  the  ways  of 
God  to  man.  And  Milton  gave  the 
principle  in  his  famous  saying  that  he 
who  would  write  well  hereafter  of  laud¬ 
able  things  must  be  himself  a  true 
poem.  Yet  men  equally  great  have 
impressed  readers  by  their  apparent 
indifference  to  such  considerations. 
They  accept  the  new  commandment 
which,  as  Emerson  tells  us,  the  Muse 
gave  to  her  darling  son,  “  Thou  shalt 
not  preach.”  Shakespeare  and  Scott 
did  not  consciously  and  deliberately 
write  to  set  forth  any  ideal ;  they  even 
wrote,  more  or  less,  to  make  money  ; 
they  were  magnificent  opulent  geniuses 
who  poured  out  their  imaginative 
wealth  liberally  and  spontaneously, 
without  a  thought  of  any  particular 
moral,  simply  because  their  minds  were 
full  to  overflowing  of  great  thoughts 
and  vivid  images,  which  they  diffused 
as  liberally  as  the  rose  gives  its  scent. 
Are  we  to  say  that  they  were  wrong  or 
morally  inferior,  even  if  artistically 
superior,  to  those  who  wrote,  like  Mil- 
ton  or  Dante,  with  a  more  definite 
aim  ?  Must  I  condemn  Scott  because 
he  did  not  write,  like  the  excellent 
Miss  Edgeworth,  or  even  like  Dickens 
in  some  of  his  stories,  to  preach  con¬ 
sciously  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy, 
or  that  selfishness  is  a  vice  ;  and,  if  so, 
must  I  not  condemn  a  man  from  whom 
I  have  not  only  received  an  incalculable 
amount  of  innocent  enjoyment,  but 
imbibed — it  is  my  own  fault  if  I  have 
not  imbibed — many  thoughts  that  have 
strengthened  and  stimulated  the  best 
elements  of  my  nature.  If  I  insist 
upon  the  moral  influences  am  I  not 
confounding  the  poet  and  the  preach¬ 
er,  and  falling  under  the  lash  of  I 
know  not  how  many  critical  connois¬ 
seurs  ?  If  I  renounce  the  preachers, 
I  am  renouncing  some  of  the  greatest 
artists  and  indirectly  sanctioning  even 
such  art  as  is  worthy  only  of  Holywell 
Street,  which  panders  to  the  worst  pas¬ 
sions. 

I  will  say  what  I  think.  Great 
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writers,  it  seems  to  me,  may  be  great 
in  two  ways  ;  and  the  greatest  is  he 
who  combines  them  most  thoroughly. 
The  first-rate  writer,  in  the  first  place, 
must — to  use  a  frequently  misapplied 
word — be  a  thorough  realist.  lie  is 
reat  in  proportion  to  the  width  and 
epth  of  the  truths  which  he  grasps 
and  to  which  he  gives  the  most  perfect 
expression.  When  we  read  Shake¬ 
speare  at  his  best,  what  strikes  us  is 
that  be  has  expressed  once  for  all  some 
home-truth  about  human  nature  and 
the  world  round  which  all  inferior 
writers  seem  to  have  been  blundering 
without  ever  achieving  a  complete  ut¬ 
terance.  More  generally,  every  great 
period  of  our  literature  has  been  mark¬ 
ed  in  one  shape  or  other  by  a  fresh 
realism,  or  what  is  called  the  desire  to 
return  to  Nature  :  to  get  rid  of  the 
phrases  which  have  become  conven¬ 
tional  and  unreal,  and  express  the  real 
living  ultimate  truth.  Shakespeare 
and  the  great  men  of  his  time  were  all 
inspired  by  a  passion  for  Nature  ;  they 
were  animated  by  the  desire  to  “  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  Nature  to  portray 
real  vivid  human  passion,  for  they  had 
burst  through  the  old  mediaeval  chains 
of  theological  dogma,  and  were  aroused 
to  a  sudden  fresh  perception  of  the 
beauties  which  had  been  unrecognized 
and  misconceived  by  ascetic  monks. 
The  men  of  Pope’s  time,  again,  believed 
in  what  they,  too,  called  the  “  religion 
of  Nature,”  and  tried  to  hasten  the 
day  when  enlightened  reason  should 
finally  crush  what  Berkeley  called  the 
“pedantry  of  courts  and  schools.” 
Wordsworth  and  his  followers  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  new  era  by  proposing  a  return 
to  “  Nature,”  because  the  language, 
which  with  Pope  expressed  a  real  mean¬ 
ing,  had  again  become  the  conventional 
language  of  a  narrow  class  of  critics 
and  the  town.  It  is  in  all  ages  one 
great  function  of  the  imaginative  writ¬ 
ers  to  get  rid  of  mere  survivals ;  to 
forego  the  spectacles  used  by  their  an¬ 
cestors  as  helps  which  have  now  become 
encumbrances  ;  to  destroy  the  formu¬ 
las  employed  only  to  save  the  trouble 
of  thinking,  and  make  us  see  facts  di¬ 
rectly  instead  of  being  befooled  by 
words.  In  that  sense,  it  is  their  great 
service  that  they  break  up  the  old  frost 
of  dreary  commonplace,  and  give  life 
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and  power  in  place  of  an  acceptance  of 
mere  ossified  or  fossilized  remnants  of 
what  once  was  thought.  Briefly,  they 
teach  us  to  see  what  is  before  us.  So 
far  the  function  of  the  poet  resembles 
that  of  the  scientific  and  philosophic 
observer.  He  differs  radically  in  meth¬ 
od,  because  he  proceeds  by  intuition 
instead  of  analysis  ;  shows  us  the  type 
instead  of  classifying  the  attributes  of 
a  class  ;  and  gives  us  a  real  living  man, 
a  Falstaff  or  a  Hamlet,  instead  of  pro¬ 
pounding  a  psychological  theory  as  to 
the  relations  oi  the  will,  the  intellect, 
and  the  emotions. 

I  take  it,  therefore,  that  realism  in 
this  sense  is  one  essential  characteris¬ 
tic  of  great  imaginative  power.  I  hold 
it  to  be  more  than  ever  necessary  ; 
more  necessary  because  scientific  meth¬ 
ods  of  thought  are  more  developed.  It 
is  less  possible  for  a  serious  writer  to 
make  use  of  the  merely  fanciful  sym¬ 
bols  which  were  perfectly  legitimate  as 
long  as  they  represented  real  beliefs, 
but  are  now  fitter  for  only  the  lighter 
moods.  The  greatest  writers  have  to 
dispense  with  fairies  and  fighting  gods 
and  goddesses,  and  the  muses,  and  to 
show  us  a  direct  portraiture  of  the 
forces  by  which  society  is  actually 
moved.  But  the  functions  of  the  great 
writer,  though  they  involve  a  percep¬ 
tion  of  truth,  are  not  adequately  de¬ 
fined  by  the  simple  condition  of  truth¬ 
fulness.  He  has  to  be — may  I  say  it  ? 
— a  preacher  ;  he  cannot  help  it ;  and, 
so  far  as  he  cannot  help  it,  his  preach¬ 
ing  will  be  elevating  in  proportion  as 
it  IS  truthful.  He  does  not  preach  in 
the  sense  in  which  a  moralist  preaches, 
by  arguing  in  favor  of  this  or  that  doc¬ 
trine  or  expounding  the  consequences 
of  opinions.  It  is  not  his  business  to 
prove  but  to  see,  and  to  make  you  see. 
But,  in  another  sense,  he  cannot  help 
preaching,  because  his  power  over  you 
is  founded  upon  sympathy,  upon  the 
personal  claims,  upon  the  clearness 
with  which  he  sees  and  the  vividness 
with  which  he  portrays  the  real  nature 
of  the  instincts  which  make  men  lov¬ 
able  or  hateful.  What  are  really  the 
most  fascinating  books  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  ?  I  was  impressed  the  other  day 
by  discovering  that  perhaps  the  most 
popular  of  all  English  books,  judging 
by  the  number  of  editions,  is  Gold¬ 


smith’s  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  To  what 
does  it  owe  its  popularity?  Obviously 
to  the  exquisite  keenness  of  Gold¬ 
smith’s  perception  of  the  moral  beauty 
of  a  simple  character,  which  is  always 
saved  from  the  charge  of  being  unctu¬ 
ous  or  sentimental  by  the  constant 
play  of  gentle  and  yet  penetrative  hu¬ 
mor.  Do  we  not  love  Charles  Lamb 
for  a  similar  reason  ?  Why,  again,  do 
we  love  Scott,  as  all  men  ought  to  love 
him?  Is  it  not  because  his  Jeanie 
Deans  and  his  Dandie  Dinmont,  and  a 
hundred  more  characters,  show  the 
geniality,  the  manliness  as  well  as  the 
shrewd  common-sense  of  their  crea¬ 
tion,  and  his  vivid  perception  of  the 
elements  which  ennoble  the  national 
character  which  he  loved  so  well. 
Why  does  the  British  public  love  Dick¬ 
ens  so  well  ?  For  his  incomparable 
fun,  no  doubt ;  but  also  because  the 
fnn  is  always  associated  with  a  keen 
perception  of  certain  moral  qualities 
which  they  regard  with,  it  may  be, 
even  excessive  admiration.  But  to 
give  no  more  examples,  I  am  content 
to  say  that  the  enduring  power  of  every 
great  writer  depends  not  merely  on  his 
intellectual  forces,  but  upon  the  charm 
of  his  character — the  clear  recognition 
of  what  it  really  is  that  makes  life 
beautiful  and  desirable,  and  of  what 
are  the  baser  elements  that  fight  against 
the  elevating  forces.  We  are  under  in¬ 
tellectual  obligations  to  the  man  of  sci¬ 
ence  who  will  tell  us,  for  example,  how 
mountain  chains  have  been  raised  and 
carved  into  their  present  shape.  But 
we  are  grateful  to  the  great  poets  and 

S rose-writers,  to  Wordsworth  and  Mr. 

buskin,  for  interpreting  and  stimu¬ 
lating  the  emotions  which  make  the 
vision  of  the  great  peaks  a  source  of 
pure  delight.  We  may,  in  the  same 
way,  thank  the  psychologist  who  can 
make  more  intelligible  the  principle  of 
association  of  ideas  or  trace  the  devel- 
ojimentof  the  moral  sense  or  the  social 
affections.  But  we  love  the  man  who, 
like  Goldsmith,  and  Lamb,  and  Scott, 
and  Wordsworth,  has  revealed  to  us 
by  actual  portraits  of  typical  char¬ 
acters  the  sweetness  and  tenderness 
and 'truthfulness  which  may  be  em¬ 
bodied  in  humble  j  characters.  Love, 
says  Wordsworth  of  his  shepherd 
lord  : 
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"  Lore  had  be  found  in  huts  where  poor  men 
lie. 

His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and 
rills  ; 

The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky. 

The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  bills." 

The  power  of  discovering  and  of  mak¬ 
ing  us  discover  such  thoughts  in  the 
huts  of  poor  men  and  in  natural  scen¬ 
ery  is  the  true  prerogative  of  the  poet, 
and  it  is  to  that  power  that  he  owes  his 
enduring  place  in  our  hearts. 

I  have  said  this  much  because  I 
think  that  it  is  in  a  perversion  of  these 
principles  that  we  shall  find  some  of 
the  temptations  to  which  the  author  is 
in  these  days  most  liable.  I  can  only 
glance  at  them  briefly.  One  perver¬ 
sion,  for  example,  is  indicated  by  the 
common  use  of  the  phrase  **  realism.” 
This  word  has  various  meanings  ;  but 
the  commonest,  perhaps,  would  not  be 
misrepresented  by  saying  that  it  in¬ 
volves  a  confusion  between  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  man  of  science  and  the 
poet  In  a  scientific  sense,  it  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  setting  forth  any  the¬ 
ory  that  you  believe  it  to  be  true.  The 
facts  which  you  describe  may  be  hid¬ 
eous  and  revolting  :  it  is  not  the  less 
desirable  that  they  should  be  accurate¬ 
ly  known.  The  poet  and  novelist  may 
be  equally  justified  in  taking  hideous 
and  revolting  facts  into  account 
That,  for  example,  is  the  duty  of  a  sat¬ 
irist  ;  and  I  am  not  at  all  concerned  to 
say  that  satire  is  illegitimate — 1  think 
it  perfectly  legitimate.  I  should  be 
the  last  to  assert  that  a  writer  should 
confine  himself  to  such  facts  as  can  be 
discussed  with  decencv  in  presence  of 
a  young  ladies’  school.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  1  think  that,  if  not  the  most  en¬ 
viable  privilege,  it  is  sometimes  a  duty 
of  the  novelist  to  set  forth  vice  and 
crime,  and  even,  it  may  be,  to  set 
them  forth  in  impressive  and  startling 
shapes.  It  is  his  duty  to  represent 
them  truly  and  to  make  them  intelli¬ 
gible  ;  to  show  how  they  may  be  nat¬ 
ural,  and  not  to  misrepresent  even  a 
villain.  All  I  say  is  that  he  should 
also  recognize  the  fact  that  they  are 
hideous  and  revolting.  And,  there¬ 
fore,  this  is  no  excuse  for  the  man  who 
really  dwells  upon  such  facts  not  be¬ 
cause  they  are  facts,  but  because  he 
knows  that  such  descriptions  are  the 


easiest  way  of  attracting  morbid  tastes ; 
and  that  ho  can  get  a  readier  market 
by  being  irreverent  and  indecent  thaa 
by  any  other  expedients.  To  defend 
such  work  on  the  excuse  of  realism  is 
simply  to  indulge  in  a  bit  of  contempti¬ 
ble  numbug,  too  transparent  to  need 
exposure.  The  purpose  of  au  artist, 
you  say,  is  to  give  pleasure  not  to 
preach.  That  is  perfectlv  true  ;  but 
to  give  pleasure  to  whom  ?  If  it  is  to 
give  pleasure  to  the  prurient,  to  the 
cynicd,  to  the  debauchee,  to  give  the 
kind  of  pleasure  which  to  a  pure  mind¬ 
ed  man  is  pain,  and  of  which  even  the 
blackguard  is  ashamed,  then  I  will 
not  quarrel  over  words,  and  ask  wheth¬ 
er  it  can  be  truly  artistic,  but  I  will 
simply  reply  that  I  should  have  a 
greater  respect  for  a  man  who  lived  by 
picking  pockets.  But,  you  reply,  it 
requires  a  great  deal  of  skill.  So  does 
picking  pockets,  and  so  do  some  other 
kinds  of  human  energy  which  I  need 
not  particularize.  If  tne  ethical  judg¬ 
ment  be  really  irrelevant  aesthetically, 
the  aesthetic  judgment  must  be  irrele¬ 
vant  ethically.  If  that  doctrine  be 
true,  however,  we  are  therefore  quite 
at  liberty  to  say  that  however  beautiful 
the  thing  may  be  it  is  blackguardly 
and  beastly.  I  will,  however,  express 
my  own  conviction  that  what  is  dis¬ 
gusting  to  a  right-minded  man  cannot 
be  really  beautiful,  and  that  the  senti¬ 
ments  which  it  offends  cannot  be  put 
out  of  court  simply  because  they  are 
called  moral.  They  have  as  good  a 
right  to  be  considered  as  any  others. 

There  is  a  temptation  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  kind  :  the  temptation  to  what  1 
may  briefly  call  sentimentalism.  The 
virtue  of  idealism  is  as  necessary  as  the 
virtue  of  realism ;  and  every  great 
writer  shows  his  greatness  by  combin¬ 
ing  the  two.  The  contradictory  of  the 
real  is  not  properly  the  ideal,  but  the 
unreal — which  is  a  very  different  thing. 
For  idealism  means  properly,  as  I  take 
it,  that  quality  in  virtue  of  which  a 
poem  or  a  fiction  does  not  represent 
merely  the  scientific  or  photographic 
reproduction  of  matters  of  fact,  bu 
incarnates  an  idea  and  expresses  a  senti¬ 
ment.  A  great  work  imparts  to  us  the 
impression  made  upon  a  mind  of  un¬ 
usual  power,  reflectiveness,  and  emo¬ 
tional  sensibility  by  some  aspect  of  the 
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world  in  which  we  all  live  but  which 
he  can  see  more  vividly.  To  be  really 
impressive,  therefore,  it  must  corre¬ 
spond  to  truth  and  be  the  genuine 
product  of  exwrience.  The  erroneous 
idealism  is  that  which  perverts  the 
truth  in  order  to  gain  apparent  em¬ 
phasis  ;  which  deals  in  the  impossible, 
the  absurd  and  the  exaggerated  ;  and 
supposes  a  world  which  cannot  even  be 
better  than  the  actual  because  it  can¬ 
not  exist ;  it  has  the  defect  of  being 
arbitrary  and  inconceivable.  So  politi¬ 
cal  utopias  are  interesting  in  proportion 
as  they  suggest  a  legitimate  construc¬ 
tion  based  upon  actual  facts  and  ob¬ 
served  laws  of  human  nature.  So  soon 
as  we  see  that  they  presuppose  a  world 
of  monstrosities,  of  impossible  com¬ 
binations  of  incompatible  qualities, 
they  become  mere  playthings.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  every  work  of  im¬ 
agination  ;  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  have 
a  foundation  in  truth — to  be  other 
than  realistic — it  loses  its  real  hold 
upon  our  sympathies.  You  solve  no 
problem  when  you  call  in  a  god  to  cut 
the  knot.  This  is  the  tendency  of  the 
sentimentalist,  who  refuses  to  be  bound 
by  the  actual  conditions.  His  crea¬ 
tions  are  ephemeral  because  only  plausi¬ 
ble  even  to  the  imagination  ;  while  the 
illusions  to  which  they  are  congenial 
survive.  And  he  probably  falls  into 
the  further  error  that  the  emotion 
which  he  utters  becomes  as  fictitious 
as  the  laws  which  he  invents.  The 
man  who  weeps  because  he  is  melted 
at  the  sight  of  misery  touches  us  ;  but 
when  he  weeps  because  he  finds  it 
pleasant,  or  because  he  wishes  to  make 
a  public  exhibition  of  his  tenderness 
of  heart,  we  find  him  out  by  degrees 
and  call  him  a  humbug  and  a  senti¬ 
mentalist.  Sham  feelings  and  moral 
facts  are  the  staple  of  the  sentimental¬ 
ist  and  the  cause  of  his  inevitable  de¬ 
cay. 

These  remarks  may  serve  to  suggest 
the  temptations  which  must  beset  the 
author  iu  our  days,  though  peculiar  to 
our  day  only  in  the  degree  in  which 
authorship  has  become  more  profes¬ 
sional.  For  the  ideal  author  is  the 
man  who,  having  discovered  truth,  de¬ 
sires  to  reveal  it  to  his  fellows,  or  being 
full  of  perceptions  of  beauty  cannot 
resist  the  impulse  to  embody  them  in 


words  or  outward  symbols.  But  when 
he  desires  also  to  live  by  his  powers, 
he  is  at  once  in  a  position  of  which  all 
authors  know  the  peril.  He  becomes 
self-conscious  ;  for  he  has  a  perpetual 
poultice  of  public  favor  or  enmity  ap- 
lied  to  soften  his  fibres,  and  to  maKe 
im  feel,  even  in  his  study,  that  an  eye 
is  upon  him  and  that  he  must  so  act  as 
always  to  preserve  attention  ;  he  is 
tempted  to  produce  sensation  at  any 
cost — to  shock  and  startle  by  horrors 
if  he  cannot  move  the  sympathies  by 
gentle  arts  :  for  a  mau  who  cannot 
command  the  pathetic  can,  at  least,  al¬ 
ways  be  disgusting.  He  can  turn  our 
stomachs  if  ne  cannot  move  our  hearts. 
He  is  tempted,  at  least,  to  caricature — 
to  show  how  keen  is  his  perception  by 
crude  and  glaring  colors  and  to  indulge 
in  the  grotesque  as  an  easy  substitute 
for  the  really  graphic  j  he  can  affect  a 
facile  cynicism  to  show  how  profound 
is  his  penetration,  and  show  that  mar¬ 
vellous  knowledge  of  the  world  and  the 
human  heart,  and  that  power  of  dis¬ 
covering  the  emptiness  of  all  apparent 
virtues  which  is  so  common  an  endow¬ 
ment  of  young  gentlemen  upon  their 
first  initiation  into  real  experience  of 
life. 

Some  such  danger  is,  indeed,  shared 
by  others  than  the  author.  It  is  the 
misfortune  of  his  calling  that  success 
with  him  is  intrinsically  associated  with 
notoriety.  A  man  may  do  good  work 
in  many  departments  of  life,  of  which 
no  one  will  ever  hear  beyond  a  narrow 
circle.  1  hold,  for  my  part,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  good  work  which 
IS  done  in  the  world  is  actually  of  that 
kind,  and  that  the  best  is  done  for  the 
pure  love  of  work.  The  world  knows 
nothing  of  its  greatest  men,  and  as  lit¬ 
tle,  perhaps,  of  its  best.  But  what 
would  be  the  good  of  writing  a  Hamlet 
or  a  divine  comedy  if  nobody  was  to 
read  it  ?  Some  great  writers,  I  know, 
have  prided  themselves  on  finding  fit 
audience  and  few ;  and  1  fully  agree 
that  a  man  who  could  really  influence 
a  few  seminal  minds  might  be  well 
content  with  such  a  result  of  his  labors. 
But,  after  all,  the  genuine  aim  of  a 
great  author  must  be  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  to  affect  the  world  in  which  he 
lives,  whether  by  changing  its  beliefs 
or  stimulating  its  emotions.  And,  as 
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a  rule,  he  cannot  do  so  without  becom¬ 
ing  known,  and  even  known  to  vast 
numbers  of  readers.  Some  religious 
writers,  the  author,  for  example,  of 
the  Imitation  of  Christ,  have  influenced 
many  generations,  while  absolutely  con¬ 
cealing  their  identity.  Even  they 
must,  at  least,  have  desired  that  their 
works  should  be  known  ;  and  the  case 
is  a  rare  one.  For  the  author  gener¬ 
ally,  success  of  the  worthiest  kind,  suc¬ 
cess  in  enlightening,  encouraging,  and 
stimulating  his  fellow-men,  is  inextrica¬ 
bly  connected  with  success  of  a  lower 
kind,  the  success  measured  by  fame 
and  popularity.  That,  of  course,  is 
equally  the  case  with  statesmanship  : 
a  statesman  has  to  appeal  to  crowds 
and  is  too  apt  to  be  fascinated  by  thun¬ 
ders  of  applause  ;  public  oratory,  even 
in  the  pulpit,  is  a  terrible  stimulant  to 
unworthy  vanity.  The  author  only 
differs  in  this,  that  his  very  function 
presupposes  a  temperament  of  more 
than  average  sensibility  ;  that  he  does 
not  get  that  case-hardening  which  is 
administered  to  the  statesman  by  the 
opposition  orator ;  and  that  publicity 
has  a  specially  intoxicating  effect  upon 
the  man  whose  proper  home  is  in  his 
study,  and  who,  perhaps,  leaves  it  only 
to  mix  with  a  circle  of  reverent  ad¬ 
mirers. 

I  have  tried  to  indicate  some  of  the 
obvious  temptations  of  authors,  espe¬ 
cially  so  far  as  they  are  strengthened 
by  the  practice  of  authorship  as  a  pro¬ 
fession.  They  may  be  summed  up  by 
saying  that  they  tend  to  degrade  the 
profession  into  a  trade,  and  a  trade 
which  has  as  many  tricks  as  the  least 
elevating  kind  of  business.  It  would 
be,  perhaps,  desirable  to  end  by  deduc¬ 
ing  some  deflnite  moral.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  1  think  that  any  such  moral 
as  I  could  give  is  sufiiciently  indicated 
by  the  statement  of  the  dangers.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  1  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  moral  that  can  be  regarded 
as  peculiar  to  authors.  For  an  author, 
after  all,  is  a  man  and,  as  all  men 
ought  to  be,  a  workman.  His  power 
comes  to  this,  that  he  is  a  man  with  a 
^cial  capacity  for  exciting  sympathy. 
That  he  should  be  a  good  workman, 
therefore,  goes  without  saying  ;  and  it 
follows  that  he  should  have  a  sense  of 


responsibility  in  whatever  department 
he  undertakes ;  that  he  should  not 
bestow  his  advice  upon  us  without 
qualifying  himself  to  be  a  competent 
adviser  ;  nor  write  philosophical  specu¬ 
lation  without  serious  study  of  philoso¬ 
phy  ;  nor,  if  possible,  {troduce  poetry 
or  even  fiction  without  filling  his  mind 
by  observation  or  training  it  by  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  great  movements  of 
thought  which  are  shaping  the  world 
in  which  we  live.  It  is  a  sort  of  para¬ 
dox  which  cannot  bo  avoided,  that  wo 
must  warn  a  man  that  one  condition 
of  all  good  work  is  that  it  should  be 
spontaneous  and  yet  tell  him  that  it 
should  be  directed  to  make  men  better 
and  happier.  It  seems  to  be  saying 
that  the  conscious  pursuit  of  a  given 
end  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  end.  Yet  I  believe 
that  this  is  a  paradox  which  can  be 
achieved  in  practice,  on  the  simple 
condition  of  a  reasonable  modesty. 
The  author,  that  is,  should  not  listen 
to  those  who  would  exaggerate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  his  work.  The  world  can 
get  on  very  well  without  it ;  and  even 
the  greatest  men  are  far  more  the  prod¬ 
uct  than  the  producers  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  surroundings.  The  acceptance  of 
that  truth — I  hold  it  to  be  a  truth — 
will  help  to  keep  in  check  the  exagger¬ 
ated  estimate  of  the  importance  of 
making  a  noise  in  the  world  which  is 
our  besetting  sin,  and  help  to  make  a 
regulating  principle  of  what  is  a  the¬ 
oretical  belief,  that  a  man  who  is  doing 
honestly  good  work  in  any  depart¬ 
ment,  whether  under  the  eyes  of  a  mul¬ 
titude  or  of  a  few,  will  be  happiest  if 
he  can  learn  to  take  pletisure  in  doing 
it  thoroughly  rather  than  in  advertis¬ 
ing  it  widely.  And,  finally,  with  that 
conviction  we  shall  be  less  liable  to  the 
common  error  of  an  author  who  grum¬ 
bles  at  his  want  of  success,  and  becomes 
morbid  and  irritable  and  inclined  to 
lower  his  standard,  when  in  reality  he 
ought  to  remember  that  he  is  as  unrea¬ 
sonable  as  a  marksman  who  should 
complain  of  the  target  for  keeping  out 
of  the  line  of  fire.  “It  is  my  own 
fault”  is  often  a  bitter  reflection,  but 
a  bitter  may  he  a  very  wholesome  tonic. 
— National  Review. 
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PERSONALITY  AS  THE  OUTCOME  OF  EVOLUTION. 
BY  EMMA  MARIE  CAILLARD. 


Ik  a  former  essay  an  attempt  was 
made  to  show  that  there  is  a  true  ca¬ 
pacity  in  the  human  for  the  divine,  and 
that  this  capacity  lies  in  and  is  defined 
by  personality.  Each  man,  because 
he  is  a  person,  a  self  in  whom  the 
union  of  knowing  and  known  is  ac¬ 
complished,  holds  therein  a  proof  that 
his  nature  transcends  the  finite,  and 
demands  for  its  complete  realization  a 
response  from  the  infinite.  To  this 
response  we  gave  the  name  of  Revela¬ 
tion,  and  saw  that,  to  be  adequate,  it 
must  be  the  revelation  of  a  person,  be¬ 
cause  no  other  form  of  being  could 
fully  respond  to  human  need  and  yet 
not  transcend  human  comprehension. 
But  it  must  have  been  felt  that  from 
one  important  point  of  view  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  subject  was  wholly  in¬ 
complete.  It  took  account  of  man 
alone,  and  made  no  mention  of  the 
order  to  which  he  belongs,  and  such 
treatment  of  him  in  the  present  stage 
of  scientific  knowledge  has  become  im- 
ossible.  “  For  good  or  ill  man  is 
ound  to  the  universe,”  as  intrinsically 
as  any  of  the  lower  forms  of  life  whicfi 
were  his  own  previous  stages,  or  as  the 
inorganic  elements  from  which  these 
lower  forms  themselves  hold  their  un¬ 
explained  derivation  ;  and  any  theory 
of  his  nature  which  separates  him,  save 
by  recognition  of  his  higher  develop¬ 
ment,  from  the  rest  of  creation,  con¬ 
tains  within  itself  its  own  sentence  of 
death.  It  becomes  therefore  impera¬ 
tive  to  inquire  whether  the  stress  laid 
on  personality  as  the  clue  to  man’s 
right  understanding  of  himself,  and  of 
his  relation  to  that  power  by  which  he 
exists,  is  open  to  the  fatal  objection 
above  stated. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  remark 
that  though  personality  is  a  pre-emi¬ 
nent,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  ex¬ 
clusive,  characteristic  of  man.  All  the 
lower  animals,  even  the  lowest,  have 
some  consciousness  that  they  are 
”  other  than  the  things  they  touch,” 
and  though  we  must  ascend  far  in  the 
scale  of  organized  being  before  we  can 
venture  to  assert  that  this  mere  con¬ 


sciousness  shows  signs  of  rising  into 
se^-consciousness  as  human  experience 
teaches  us  to  understand  it,  yet  none 
the  less  is  it  true  that  from  the  first 
moment  when  the  first  lowly  organism 
felt,  in  however  crude  a  form,  that  it 
was  distinct  from  its  environment,  a 
process  of  development  commenced 
whose  present  stage  is  perhaps  as  far 
removed  from  its  ultimate  goal  as  from 
its  almost  unrecognizable  origin.  To 
regard  personality  as  the  result  of  evo¬ 
lution,  however,  may  not  impossibly 
cause  a  shock  to  the  minds  of  many, 
as  though  that  capacity  for  the  divine, 
which  is  the  pledge  of  their  sonship  to 
God,  were  degraded  by  having  become 
theirs  through  long  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment  instead  of  being  received,  as  they 
suppose,  more  directly  from  Him. 
The  readjustment  of  the  mental  atti¬ 
tude  rendered  necessary  from  time  to 
time  by  the  discovery  of  truths  of  high 
significance  bearing  upon  the  deepest 
problems  of  life  is  always  a  painful 
process,  and  this  is  more  especially  the 
case  when  the  need  for  such  a  readjust¬ 
ment  shows  us  that  our  faith  as  well  as 
our  reason  needs  enlightening  and  ex¬ 
panding.  There  is  always  a  tendency 
to  crystallization  in  the  minds  of  men, 
to  lock  into  set  and  rigid  shapes  both 
their  knowledge  and  their  beliefs,  and 
consequently  when  the  contents  of 
either  or  of  both  become  too  great  to 
be  adequately  expressed  in  the  old 
forms,  the  latter  are  burst  asunder  with 
a  violence  which  seems  at  first  rather 
the  consequence  of  disintegration  than 
of  development.  After  a  time,  how¬ 
ever,  order  reappears  through  the  con¬ 
fusion,  and  we  perceive  that  the  proc¬ 
ess  which  we  so  greatly  feared,  far 
from  entailing  loss,  has  resulted  in  the 
removal  of  limitations,  Rnd  the  conse¬ 
quent  widening  of  our  intellectual  and 
spiritual  horizon.  The  principal  re¬ 
adjustment  required  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance  is  in  our  conception  of  matter, 
for  if  personality  be  the  result  of  what 
is  called  material  development,  it  is 
very  evident  that  matter  must  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  an  essentially  different  nature 
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from  that  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
content  to  bestow  on  it.*  Some  an* 
thorities  indeed  boldly  declare  this  to 
be  the  case,  and  would  have  us  see  in 
matter  the  promise  and  potency  of 
all  terrestrial  life,”  and  to  this  no  ex¬ 
ception  need  be  taken,  so  long  as  we 
are  careful  to  define  what  we  mean  by 
“  promise  and  potency.”  The  “  prom¬ 
ise  and  potency”  of  the  oak  lies  in  the 
acorn.  Why  r  Because  the  acorn  is 
living.  The  ”  promise  and  potency” 
of  the  fully  developed  animal  lies  in 
the  embryo.  Why  r  Because  the  em¬ 
bryo  is  living.  In  both  these  cases, 
and  in  any  others  which  can  be  ad¬ 
duced  from  organic  nature,  it  is  life 
which  is  the  real  **  promise  and  po¬ 
tency,”  for  without  it  no  development 
would  be  possible.  To  say,  therefore, 
that  the  “  promise  and  potencjr  of  all 
terrestrial  life”  lies  in  matter,  is  sim¬ 
ply  to  state  that  matter  is  living,  for 
life  can  only  come  from  life.  If  asked 
what  is  the  kind  of  life,  we  must  point 
to  itsjhighest  known  development  in  or¬ 
der  to  reply,  and  that  highest  develop¬ 
ment  is  man.  Human  nature,  as  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  “  material”  evo¬ 
lution,  contains  the  only  k^  to  the 
interpretation  of  matter.  Unless  we 
find  it  here,  we  shall  find  it  nowhere. 
To  look  for  it  in  lower  organisms,  or 
anywhere  in  inorganic  nature,  is  fu¬ 
tile  ;  we  might  as  well  think  to  under¬ 
stand  vegetable  life  by  handling  a  pack¬ 
et  of  seeds.  But  if  we  have  the  cour¬ 
age  to  say  ;  This  far-reaching  intelli¬ 
gence,  this  unconquerable  will,  this 
undying  love,  this  boundless  aspira¬ 
tion,  are  what  matter  is  capable  of ; 
they  are  what  has  been  slowly  evolved 
through  countless  ages  out  of  that 
primordial  substance,  if  substance  it 
may  be  called,  which  as  truly  contained 
the  germ  of  every  subsequent  manifes¬ 
tation  of  its  ever-developing  life  as  the 

*  The  word  *'  bestow”  is  advisedly  used.  In 
order  to  formulate  the  laws  of  matter,  men  of 
science  are  compelled  to  postulate  certain 
fundamental  properties,  the  two  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  which — viz.,  inertia  and  self-attraction 
— are  in  direct  contradiction  to  one  another. 
Matter  cannot  both  be  incapable  of  initiating 
or  changing  its  own  motion,  and  at  the  same 
time  obey  the  law  of  universal  attraction. 
One  of  these  two  assumptions  must  be  false, 
or,  if  not,  then  there  is  some  higher  reconcil- 
ing  principle  at  present  unknown  to  scienoe. 


seed  contains  the  germ  of  the  blade, 
the  ear,  and  the  full  corn  in  the  ear,” 
or  the  rudimentary  cell  the  germ  of 
the  “  human  form  divine,”  material¬ 
ism  takes  upon  itself  a  different  aspect 
indeed,  aud  seems  to  require  another 
name  altogether.  Matter  can  only 
have  attained  to  this  marvellous  devel¬ 
opment  by  reason  of  the  life  which  was 
in  it,  and  that  life  is  what  in  its  high¬ 
est  manifestation  we  have  agreed  to  call 
“spiritual,”  meaning  thereby  the  in¬ 
telligent^  self-conscious  life  of  the 
thinking  subject.  If  we  choose  hence¬ 
forth  to  call  this  life  “  material,”  we 
only  by  so  doing  assert  in  the  strongest 
terms  that,  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the 
word,  no  such  thing  as  matter  exists, 
for  we  have  endowed  it  with  all  the 
properties  comprehended  under  the 
category  of  spirit.  We  cannot  deny 
these  properties  because  they  stare  us 
in  the  face,  but  we  can,  if  we  so  de¬ 
sire,  make  confusion  worse  confounded 
by  including  under  the  same  head  the 
universal  life  and  the  form  which  it 
takes.  This  is  what  we  do  when  we 
say  that  “  matter  is  the  promise  and 
potency  of  all  terrestrial  life  the 
words  are  only  an  incoherent  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  obvious  truism  that  life  is 
the  “  promise  and  potency”  of  further 
life,  and  they  spiritualize  matter  far 
more  than  they  materialize  spirit. 

Let  it  then  be  allowed  that  the  high¬ 
est  human  faculties,  nay,  that  which 
is  more  than  any  or  all  of  them  com¬ 
bined,  because  it  is  that  of  which  they 
are  attributes  —  personality  —  arose 
through  evolutiou,  and  what  follows? 
It  follows  that  since  the  whole  course 
of  evolution  has  conspired  to  produce 
and  to  assign  this  predominant  place 
to  personality,  personality  was  implic¬ 
itly  present  throughout  all  the  stages 
of  ‘‘  material”  development.  The 
birth  for  which  nature  has  travailed  is 
the  birth  of  personality,  the  “assem¬ 
blage  of  various  forces  operating  blind¬ 
ly”  has  been  guided  throughout  its 
immeasurable  range  of  action  by  in¬ 
forming  mind,  not  yet  conscious  of 
itself,  but  tending  ever  to  become  so. 
The  mystery  of  man  and  the  mystery 
of  the  universe  are  therefore  indeed 
one,  and  in  man  do  we  first  receive  a 
hint  of  its  solution,  because  in  him 
does  personality  first  become  explicit ; 
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in  him  alone  do  we  see  knowing  and 
known  united.  This  human  imper¬ 
fect  union  is,  however,  but  the  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  union  which  transcends  though 
it  includes  the  human,  and  which  is 
the  fountain  of  all  life  and  knowledge. 
The  words  :  “In  Him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being,”  words 
whose  literal  truth  every  fresh  discov¬ 
ery  of  science  only  enables  us  to  per¬ 
ceive  more  clearly,  contain  the  only 
adequate  explanation  of  the  two  funda¬ 
mental  facts  of  all  existence,  the  origin 
and  development  of  that  order  whose 
culmination  is  man’s  conscious  sonship 
to  God.  Of  the  former,  we  are  told  by 
modern  agnosticism  that  we  can  know 
positively  nothing.  “  The  creation  of 
matter  is  inconceivable,  implies  a  rela¬ 
tion  in  thought  between  something  and 
nothing — a  relation  of  which  one  term 
is  absent,  an  impossible  relation.” 
But  this  impossible  relation  is  implied 
only  if  we  regard  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  subject  and  object  either  as  an 
impassable  gulf  not  bridged  over  even 
in  the  divine  nature,  or  as  so  fused  in 
the  latter  as  to  be  a  difference  no  long¬ 
er,  subject  and  object  losing  all  distinc¬ 
tiveness,  and  becoming  nxerged  in  a 
vast  abstraction  of  being  of  which  noth¬ 
ing  positive  can  be  predicated.  If  in¬ 
stead  of  this  we  regard  the  divine  na¬ 
ture  as  the  all-embracing  principle  of 
unity,  reconciling  these  opposite  but 
not  antagonistic  conditions  of  thought 
and  existence,  so  that  they  are  blent 
into  one  perfect  whole,  the  inconceiv¬ 
ability  of  creation  disappears  ;*  for 

*  “  It  is,  however,  earnestly  desired  to  dep¬ 
recate  the  possible  misconception  that  the 
writer’s  intention  is  to  '  explain’  creation. 
Not  even  Mr.  Spencer  conld  more  strongly 
realize  the  futility  of  such  an  attempt.  ‘  For 
my  thoughts  are  not  ns  your  thoughts,  nor  my 
ways  as  your  ways,’  may  be  as  true  and  deep 
a  conviction  of  the  Christian  heart  and  intel¬ 
lect  with  regard  to  the  Supreme  Being  as  of 
the  agnostic  with  regard  to  the  Unknowable. 
But  to  say  that  creation  is  conceivable,  is  by 
no  means  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  we 
‘knowhow  it  was  done.’  We  can  conceive 
the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  we  can 
even  formulate  the  laws  regulating  those  mo¬ 
tions,  but  he  whose  conception  of  the  stellar 
universe  is  the  most  adequate  is  he  who  is 
most  able  to  perceive  how  far  that  conception 
is  from  embracing  the  whole  truth  ;  how  lit¬ 
tle  he  knows  in  comparison  with  what  there 
is  to  be  known  ;  and  the  reservations  we  must 
make  with  regird  to  such  knowledge  as  this 
Nxw  SxBiES.  —  VoL  LX.,  No  1. 


there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  to  pos¬ 
tulate  a  relation  in  thought  between 
“  something  and  nothing.’’  The  rela¬ 
tion  is  between  two  equally  essential 
realities,  the  divine  thought  and  its 
expression.  A  relation  which  is  divine 
must  be  eternal  ;  and  we  are  therefore 
led  to  the  conclusion  of  the  eternity  of 
matter  not  in  spite,  but  because  of,  the 
eternity  of  God.  When  we  speak  of 
creation,  therefore,  we  should  refer  not 
to  the  creation  of  matter,  but  to  the 
bringing  into  existence  of  that  order  to 
which  we  belong,  and  which  is  one  de¬ 
velopment  of  matter,  or  of  the  divine 
expression  of  the  divine  thought  un¬ 
der,  as  appears  to  us,  self  imposed  lim¬ 
itations. 

Regarding  creation  in  this  light,  the 
whole  course  of  material  development 
takes  a  new  and  majestic  meaning,  for 
we  see  that  the  material  is  no  less  spir¬ 
itual  than  the  spiritual  itself,  the  one 
being  the  expression  of  the  other  ;  and 
many  facts  which  are  hard  of  compre¬ 
hension  and  a  bar  to  faith  when  we  are 
driven,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  hard- 
and-fast  division,  or  even  antagonism 
between  spirit  and  matter,  to  attribute 
a  twofold  origin  to  man — a  physical 
derivation  from  lower  forms  of  life, 
and  a  spiritual  derivation  from  the 
“  Father  of  spirits” — fall  into  their 
true  place  when  we  look  upon  the 
whole  “  progressive  life”  of  nature  as 
a  single  divine  development.  We  may 
take  an  example  from  biological  sci¬ 
ence  by  way  of  illustration. 

Mr.  Wallace,  in  his  work  on  “  Dar¬ 
winism,”  thus  states,  in  the  chapter 
devoted  to  “  Darwinism  applied  to 
Man,”  the  argument  from  continuity  : 

"  Mr.  Darwin’s  mode  of  argument  consists 
in  showing  that  the  rudiments  of  most,  if  not 
all.  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  of  man  can 
be  detected  in  some  animals.  The  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  intelligence,  amounting  in  some  cases 
to  distinct  acts  of  reasoning  in  many  animals. 


are  as  nothing  compared  to  the  reservations 
forced  upon  us  in  venturing  to  assert  that  we 
know  anything  about  creation.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  an  imperative  duty  in  these  days  to  give 
a  ‘  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  ns,’  to  say 
why  to  us  creation  is  not  inconceivable,  and 
in  thus  exercising  the  intellect  on  matters 
which  are  not  for  that  the  less  matters  of 
faith,  we  do  but  obey  the  apostolic  injunc¬ 
tion,  ‘  Be  not  children  in  mind  ...  in  mind 
be  ye  men.’  ” 
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are  adduced  as  exhibiting  in  a  much  leas  de¬ 
gree  the  intelligence  and  reasoning  of  man. 
Instances  of  curiosity,  imitation,  attention, 
wonder,  are  given  ;  while  examples  are  also 
adduced  which  may  be  interpreted  as  proving 
that  animals  exhibit  kindness  to  their  fellows, 
or  manifest  pride,  contempt,  and  shame. 
Some  are  said  to  have  the  rudiments  of  lan¬ 
guage  because  they  utter  several  different 
sounds,  each  of  which  has  a  definite  meaning 
to  their  fellows,  or  to  their  young  [Professor 
Gamier 's  observations  on  the  ‘  Simian  tongue  ’ 
corroborate  this  view]  ;  others,  the  rudiments 
of  arithmetic,  because  they  seem  to  count  and 
remember  up  to  three,  four,  or  even  five.  A 
sense  of  beauty  is  attributed  to  them  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  own  bright  colors,  or  the  use  of 
colored  objects  in  their  nests  ;  while  dogs, 
cats,  and  horses  are  said  to  have  imagination, 
because  they  appear  to  be  disturbed  by 
dreams.  Even  some  distant  approach  to  the 
rudiments  of  religion  is  said  to  be  found  in 
the  deep  love  and  complete  submission  of  the 
dog  to  his  master.”* 

Now  Mr.  Wallace,  in  common  with 
nearly  all  those  who,  though  evolution¬ 
ists,  are  nevertheless  convinced  that  at 
some  stage  of  man’s  development  a 
“  spiritual  nature  was  superadded  to 
his  animat  nature-,”  considers  it  in¬ 
cumbent  on  him  to  show  that  there 
are  faculties  in  man  of  which  no  rudi¬ 
ments  can  be  found  in  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals,  and  this  he  proceeds  to  do  with 
great  ability  by  adducing  as  instances 
the  mathematical,  musical  and  artistic 
faculties,  which  he  claims  to  have 
shown  by  two  distinct  lines  of  argu¬ 
ment  to  be  “  in  their  mode  of  origin, 
their  function  and  their  variations  alto¬ 
gether  distinct  from  those  other  char¬ 
acters  and  faculties  which  are  essential 
to  him  [man],  and  which  have  been 
brought  to  their  actual  state  of  efli- 
ciency  by  the  necessities  of  their  exist¬ 
ence.”]  Whether  Mr.  Wallace’s  argu¬ 
ments  are  or  not  refutable  is  of  su¬ 
preme  importance  if  we  regard  man  as 
the  sole  exemplidcation  of  spiritual 
life  ;  it  is  absolutely  immaterial  if  we 
regard  him  as  the  highest  manifestation 
of  a  spiritual  life  which  is  universal  ; 
for  then  the  question  whether  the  same 
life  is  known  under  the  same  kind  of 
manifestations  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  evolution,  or  under  different 
kinds  of  manifestations  at  different 
stages  of  it,  sinks  into  insignificance 
when  brought  into  the  light  of  the  cen- 


*  Wallace’s  ”  Darwinism,”  pp.  461,  462. 
f  Ibid.,  p.  462. 
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tral  and  eternal  truth,  that  whatever 
be  its  manifestations  it  is  still  the  same, 
and  is  returning  through  an  ever-as¬ 
cending  scale  to  its  divine  and  eternal 
source. 

But  if  the  origin  and  goal  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  be  indeed  God,  if  in  Him  we  see 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  that  order 
which  derives  its  existence  from  Him, 
then  where  is  the  shock  to  faith  in  ap¬ 
plying  the  principle  of  evolution  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  whole  nature  of  man? 
Since  we  came  from  God,  can  it  be  of 
importance,  save  as  an  education, 
through  what  stages  or  through  how 
many  we  return  to  Him  ?  Since  “  the 
final  outcome  of  that  speculation  com¬ 
menced  by  the  primitive  man  is  that 
the  power  manifested  throughout  the 
world  distinguished  as  material,  is  the 
same  power  which  in  ourselves  wells 
up  under  the  form  of  consciousness”  * 
— in  other  words,  since  the  life  of  the 
universe  as  well  as  the  life  of  man  is  a 
spiritual  life — why  need  we  seek  for  a 
separate  origin  for  man?  This  is  no 
”  gospel  of  dirt”  as  it  was  ignorantly 
culled  before  the  true  bearing  of  evolu¬ 
tion  on  previous  knowledge  and  beliefs 
was  understood  ;  it  is  the  shedding  of 
a  flood  of  light  upon  that  older  revela¬ 
tion  given  empirically  in  the  childhood 
of  the  race,  but  which  long  ago  led 
men  to  that  “  faith  in  the  intelligibil¬ 
ity  of  the  universe”]  through  which  all 
the  victories  of  science  have  been  won, 
and  the  depth  and  fulness  of  whose 
meaning  was  never  so  apparent  as  it 
has  become  in  these  days  of  increased 
and  increasing  knowledge,  if  we  do 
but  consent  not  to  set  bounds  to  the 
truth  of  God.  But,  alas  !  many  of  us 
fail  to  see  that  a  divine  revelation  which 
is  indeed  such,  must  illuminate  the 
whole  range  of  nature  and  of  man. 
Nothing  can  be  left  outside  of  it,  noth¬ 
ing  be  untouched  by  its  transforming 

flower  ;  for  if  it  is  personality  in  which 
ics  the  capacity  for  conscious  sonship 

*  Herbert  Spencer’s  ”  Ecclesiastical  Institu¬ 
tions.” 

f  ”  And  I  say,  have  faith  in  the  intelligibil¬ 
ity  of  the  universe.  Intelligibility  has  been 
the  great  creed  in  the  strength  of  which  all 
intellectual  advance  has  been  attempted,  and 
all  scientific  progress  made.” — Dr.  Oliver 
Lodge,  F.R.S.,  Presidential  Address  to  the 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Section  of  the 
British  Association,  1891. 
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to  God,  and  if  personality  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  evolution,  then  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  that  evolution,  every  fresh  fact 
we  can  learn  about  it,  every  further 
truth  we  can  discover,  is  nothing  less 
than  an  extension  of  revelation,  en¬ 
abling  us  to  take  wider  and  deeper  hold 
on  the  central  fact  of  all  revelation,  the 
manifestation  under  the  conditions  of 
the  universal  order  of  Him  who  is  its 
life.  Thus  the  great  truth  forces  itself 
upon  us  with  ever-increasing  clearness, 
that  man  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
universe  to  which  he  belongs,  for  it  is 
only  when  his  self-conscious  and  intel¬ 
ligent  life  emerges  into  view  that  the 
God  ward  tendency  of  the  whole  crea¬ 
tion  is  made  apparent,  and  the  gospel 
which  unveils  to  him  the  deepest  mys¬ 
tery  of  “  spiritual  being”  is  the  gospel 
which  assures  him  of  the  union  of  the 
human  with  the  divine,  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  the  natural  with  the  divine. 
When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  the  “  life 
of  nature  being  a  means  to  the  higher 
life  of  spirit,”*  the  word  “  higher” 
should  be  used  only  in  the  sense  of 
more  perfectly  developed.  If  nature 
lives  with  a  spiritual  life,  and  the  im¬ 
manence  of  God  means  this,  it  is  not  a 
higher  kind  of  life,  but  a  higher  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  same  kind  of  life  that 
we  find  in  nature  risen  into  human 
self-consciousness.  “  Of  Him,  and  by 
Him,  and  unto  Him,”  are  all  things, 
not  some  things,  or  some  beings  more 
than  others  ;  but  in  man  alone  is  de¬ 
veloped  the  capacity  of  understanding 
his  origin  and  destiny,  and  of  co-oper¬ 
ating  intelligently  and  voluntarily  in 
his  own  further  evolution.  In  God  is 
life  for  the  whole  universe,  but  to  man 
alone  is  that  life  also  light,  and  as  he 
(individually  or  collectively)  develops 
toward  his  perfect  being,  so  does  that 
light  become  greater,  showing  ”  all 
things  new”  to  him  as  he  gradually 
perceives  them  more  adequately  and 
truly.  At  first  he  is  in  the  condition 
of  the  partially  healed  blind  man  who 
saw  ”  men  as  trees  walking,”  but  who, 
as  his  cure  progressed,  became  able  to 
distinguish  not  only  men  from  trees, 
but  men  from  one  another,  beholding 
all  objects  in  their  true  order  and  re- 


*  Caird’s  **  Evolotioa  of  Beligion,  ”  vol.  ii. 
P.  117. 


lationship.  So  not  once,  but  many 
times  in  the  history  of  the  individual 
and  the  race  alike,  do  “  old  things  pass 
away  and  all  things  become  new,”  as 
the  enlightened  and  purified  vision 
grows  clearer  and  stronger,  enabling 
us,  by  means  of  the  things  which  ap¬ 
pear,  to  penetrate  with  ever  closer  ap¬ 
proximation  into  the  glory  of  “  the 
things  that  are,”  instead,  as  so  many 
of  our  teachers  would  have  us  believe, 
remaining  conscious  of  the  latter  only 
through  a  haunting  unrest  and  dissat¬ 
isfaction  in  illusions  from  which  we 
cannot  escape. 

And  this  fact,  that  the  light  of  life 
is  given  to  man  alone,  removes  what 
might  be  to  many  minds  a  great  and 
serious  difficulty  m  regarding  person¬ 
ality  as  the  outcome  of  evolution,  for 
otherwise  it  might  seem  that  if  human 
self-conscious  life  is  the  product  of 
nature,  if  it  be  true  that  “  the  power 
manifested  throughout  the  world  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  material,  is  the  same 
power  which  in  ourselves  wells  up  un¬ 
der  the  form  of  consciousness,”  then 
there  is  no  pledge  of  the  individual 
continuance  of  that  personality,  for  its 
appearance  may  be  nothing  more  than 
a  transient  form  of  the  “  Omnipresent 
Energy”  which  is  the  cause  of  every 
natural  manifestation.  To  this  the  an¬ 
swer  is :  Human  personality  in  its 
parts,  equally  as  in  the  whole,  is  in 

fiosscssion  of  that  which  cannot  die, 
ife  in  conscious  communion  with  God.* 


*  It  may  be  said  there  are  millions  who  are 
not  so  conscions,  bat  we  must  remember  that 
there  ore  degrees  in  conscionsness.  It  is  pos 
sible  to  be  consoioas,  and  yet  not  know  of 
what  we  are  conscions,  as  the  case  of  every 
young  infant  exemplifies.  Thus  man  can  be 
conscious  of  God  and  not  know  it.  Every 
effort,  be  it  that  of  the  most  unonltured  sav¬ 
age  or  the  profoundest  philosopher,  to  pene¬ 
trate  beyond  the  things  of  time  and  sense  is 
caused  by  a  consciousness  of  God  ;  every 
homage  of  agnostic  thought  to  the  supreme 
majesty  of  the  Unknowable  ;  every  secret  ac¬ 
cusation  of  the  conscience  brought  against 
sins  and  shortcomings  of  which  none  but  the 
accused  will  ever  be  cognizant,  is  caused  by  a 
consciousness  of  God  :  and  He  who  doth  not 
break  the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smok¬ 
ing  flax,  will,  throngh  that  personal  course  of 
discipline  and  training  from  which  none  can 
be  exempted,  develop  into  its  full  power  and 
beauty  that  consciousness  of  Himself  which 
is  the  stamp  of  personal,  and  therefore  of  hu¬ 
man,  life. 
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If  eternal  life  consists,  as  our  Lord  tells 
us,  in  the  knowledge  of  Grod,  then  eter¬ 
nal  life  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
cannot  exist  below  the  human  stage, 
for  until  that  is  reached  there  is  not 
even  the  capacity  for  such  knowledge. 
The  potentiality  of  the  capacity  may 
exist,  but  that  is  not  the  capacity  itself, 
and  a  being  in  whom  it  is  developed  is 
more  widely  removed  from  his  nearest 
ape-ancestor  than  the  latter  is  from 
those  marvellous  forms  of  inorganic 
structure  which  seem  to  give  us  the 
first  direct  hint  of  the  vitality  of  mat¬ 
ter.  The  spirit  which  returns  to  God 
who  gave  it,  does  not  return  as  it  came 
forth.  It  emerged  from  Him,  how  far 
back  we  may  not  venture  to  surmise, 
as  the  life-principle  of  that  order  which 
is  its  expression,  full  of  divine  “  prom¬ 
ise  and  potency,”  but  unconscious  of 
its  origin  and  undifferentiated  in  its 
activities.  It  returns  to  Him  no  longer 
as  a  “potentiality,”  but  in  the  per¬ 
fected  form  of  perfected  human  per¬ 
sonality,  which,  as  an  organic  whole, 
can  only  reach  and  realize  its  complete¬ 
ness  by  the  full  and  entire  development 
and  persistence  of  each  one  of  those 
separate  self-conscious  beings  which 
are  its  constituent  parts. 

We  are  thus  led,  no  less  by  the  con¬ 
clusion  forced  upon  us  that  personality 
is  the  outcome  of  evolution  than  by  a 
due  consideration  of  its  meaning,  to  a 
far  firmer  and  deeper  because  more  ra¬ 
tional  grasp  upon  the  great  truth  of 
the  Incarnation  than  has  been  possible 
before  the  present  stage  of  scientific 
knowledge.  Its”  cosmic  significance,” 
almost  lost  sight  of  during  and  subse¬ 


quent  to  the  Middle  Ages,  was  even  in 
the  times  of  the  early  Christian  Fa¬ 
thers,  whose  hold  upon  it  gave  man  his 
first  glimpse  into  the  organic  unity  of 
creation,  more  intuitive  than  reasoned, 
and  may  be  compared  to  the  insight 
which  men  of  scientific  genius  have 
shown  into  principles  which  were  yet 
not  completely  verified,  nor  seen  in 
their  true  application  and  connection 
till  increased  knowledge  enabled  them 
to  be  more  perfectly  elucidated.  But 
we  who  live  in  the  full  light  of  those 
magnificent  discoveries  and  generaliza¬ 
tions  which  are  the  glory  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  we  to  whom  the  or¬ 
ganic  unity  of  creation  is  not  a  matter 
of  faith  but  of  demonstration, — we  can 
unhesitatingly  avow  that  not  alone  the 
intuitive  perception  of  the  religious 
consciousness,  but  the  calm  decision  of 
the  intellect,  enables  us  to  take  our 
stand  upon  the  undeniable  truth,  that 
“  if  a  theomorphic  view  of  man  be  of 
the  essence  of  a  Christian’s  faith,”  it 
is  no  less  the  essence  of  a  rational  com¬ 
prehension  of  that  order  whose  culmi¬ 
nation  and  representative  he  is,  and 
the  expression  of  whose  hope  is  found 
in  the  faith  to  which  such  noble  utter¬ 
ance  has  been  given  by  Charles  Kings¬ 
ley  :  “  Out  of  God’s  boundless  bosom, 
the  fount  of  life,  we  came  ;  through 
selfish,  stormy  youth  and  contrite  tears 
— just  not  too  late,  through  manhood 
not  altogether  useless,  through  slow 
and  chill  old  age,  we  return  whence  we 
came,  to  the  bosom  of  God  once  more, 
to  go  forth  again  with  fresh  knowledge 
and  fresh  powers  to  nobler  work. 
Amen.” — Contemporary  Review. 
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There  is  no  greater  refreshment  for 
a  mind  wearied  with  the  noise  and 
worrv  of  the  present  than  to  be  carried 
out  irom  itself  into  the  far  away  past, 
and  to  be  enabled  to  realize  the  daily 
life,  participate  in  the  joys  and  sorrows, 
and  revel  in  the  quaint  and  strange 
humors  of  remote  ancestors,  with  a 


*  CaRtoms  and  Fashions  in  Old  New  Eng¬ 
land.  By  Alice  Morse  Earle.  London  :  David 
Nnkt.  1893. 


zest  proportioned  to  their  dissimilarity 
to  the  men  and  women,  the  customs 
and  fashions  of  to-day.  Even  the  woes, 
sad  yet  comical,  of  a  New  England 
baby  in  the  fresh  and  hardy  days  of  the 
Puritan  colonists,  may  be  contemplated 
with  a  healthy  tendency  to  thankful¬ 
ness  that  life  in  these  later  times  is  not 
so  bad  after  all,  especially  for  the  neo¬ 
phytes. 

To  such  a  healing  transmigration 
Mrs.  Earle’s  dainty  little  book  grace- 
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fully  lends  itself.  Indeed,  she  herself 
strikes  the  keynote  of  this  grateful 
mood  in  the  artless  yet  artful  motto  on 
her  title-page  :  “  Let  us  thank  God  for 
having  given  us  such  ancestors  ;  and 
let  each  successive  generation  thank 
him  not  less  fervently,  for  being  one 
step  further  from  them  in  the  march 
of  ages.” 

But  the  book  by  no  means  confines 
itself  to  a  detail  of  tbe  sufferings  of 
King  Baby  in  those  early  New  England 
days.  Beyond  the  charming  chapter 
on  “  Child  Life,”  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  are  devoted  to  no  less,  if 
not  still  more,  interesting  topics,  rang¬ 
ing  from  “  Courtship  and  Marriage” 
and  “Domestic  Service”  down  to 
“  Raiment  and  Vesture,”  “  Doctors 
and  Patients,”  and  the  unavoidable 
sequence  and  close,  “  Funeral  and 
Burial  Customs.”  If  the  reader  is 
contemplating  a  grand  historical  ro¬ 
mance,  the  accessories  filled  in  with  the 
beautiful  accuracy  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
the  scene  laid  in  New  England  in  the 
seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century, 
here  is  the  very  volume  for  him,  an  in¬ 
dispensable  guide  to  most  of  the  pic¬ 
turesque  peculiarities  of  the  period,  a 
handbook  wholly  free  from  dulncss  and 
dryness. 

When  the  Puritan  baby  opened  his 
eyes  in  the  raw  New  England  atmos- 

[ihere,  he  began  his  hard  struggle  for 
ife.  If  it  were  summer,  he  probably 
would  be  warm  enough.  But  if  it 
were  winter,  his  transition  from  the 
hot  fireside,  where  his  tiny  face  was 
scorched  by  the  roaring  wood  fire,  to 
the  distance  of  a  few  feet,  would  bring 
him  within  range  of  a  temperature  that 
would  grievously  discomfort  him,  and 
possibly  benumb  and  stupefy  him  by 
its  severity. 

When  but  a  few  days  of  his  sojourn 
in  a  strange  world  were  over,  a  rude 
shock  was  in  reserve  for  the  tender  lit¬ 
tle  colonist.  On  the  very  next  Sunday 
after  his  birth  he  was  carried  through 
the  frosty  air  to  the  damp  and  chilly 
meeting-house,  there  to  be  baptized. 
And  he  might  consider  himself  fortu¬ 
nate  if  he  was  simply  sprinkled  or 
touched  with  the  freezing  fluid,  and 
not  bodily  immersed  in  it.  Often  the 
ice  had  to  be  broken  in  the  christen¬ 
ing  bowl ;  and  of  one  hard  parson 


it  is  recorded  that  he  persisted  in  in¬ 
fant  immersion  till  his  own  child  near-' 
ly  lost  its  life  thereby.  It  certainly  is 
to  his  credit  that  after  that  experiment 
he  broke  away  from  his  harzardous 
routine.  A  living  heart  evidently  was 
hidden  under  his  iron  exterior. 

In  the  diary  of  Judge  Samuel  Sewall 
— a  New  England  Pepys  or  Evelyn,  of 
whose  journalistic  gossip  Mrs.  Earle 
has  made  judicious  use — we  find  proof 
that  rough,  bitter  weather  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  defer  the  performance  of  this 
initiatory  rite.  One  of  his  own  chil¬ 
dren  was  baptized  when  four  days  old. 

“  Day  was  louring  after  the  storm  but 
not  freezing.  Child  shrank  at  the 
water  but  Cry’d  not.”  So  with 
another  little  fellow,  on  a  blustering, 
windy  Sabbath.  “  Small  wonder,” 
refiects  our  author,  “  that  they  quickly 
yielded  up  their  souls  after  the  short 
struggle  for  life  so  gloomily  and  so 
coldly  begun.”  The  majority  of  Sew- 
all’s  numerous  children  died  in  in¬ 
fancy  ;  and  of  Cotton  Mather’s  fifteen, 
only  two  survived  him. 

Infant  mortality  was  appalling  in  its 
amount  in  those  stern  Puritan  days. 
Mrs.  Earle  playfully  suggests  that  “  its 
natural  result — the  survival  of  the  fit¬ 
test — may  account  for  the  present 
tough  endurance  of  the  New  England 
people.”  Large  families  were  the  order 
of  the  day.  Twenty  children  were  by 
no  means  an  abnormal  number.  Sir 
William  Phips  was  one  of  twenty-six, 
all  of  the  same  mother.  rGreen,  the  ♦ 
fourth  Bostonian  printer,  had  thirty 
children  ;  the  Rev.' John  Sherman,  of' 
Watertown,  twenty-six.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  attribute  the  excessive  juve¬ 
nile  mortality  to  any  want  of  affection 
on  the  part  of  Puritan  parents,  who 
wore  sincerely  anxious  for  the  welfare 
of  their  children  both  in  this  world  and 
the  next.  But  their  treatment  of  the 
young,  however  well-intentioned,  was 
sadly  wanting  in  judgment  and  in  ten¬ 
derness  with  respect  both  to  body  and 
soul. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  parents 
of  such  a  large  tribe  would  be  puzzled 
to  find  names  for  these  dozens  of  chil¬ 
dren.  But  this,  at  least,  was  no  trou¬ 
ble  to  those  devout  men  and  women. 
Instead  of  rummaging  the  Bible  for 
fresh  appellations,  they  felt  free  to 
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manufacture  or  adopt  names  expressive 
of  such  qualities  as  they  admired  or 
hoped  for.  For  example,  the  children 
•  of  Roger ’Clap  rejoiced  in  these  singu¬ 
lar  prefixes  :  Experience,  Waitstill, 
Preserved,  Hopestill,  Wait,  Thanks, 
Desire,  Unite,  and  Supply. 

These  large  families,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  were  lessened  off,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  bad  nursing  and  unsuita¬ 
ble  diet.  “Rickets”  was  one  of  the 
principal  diseases  of  children  ;  and 
for  this  and  other  complaints  they  were 
dosed  with  a  nauseous  mixture  called 
“  snail  water”  or  “  snail  pottage.”  In 
this  concoction  the  ingredients  ranged 
from  baked  and  pounded  snails  and 
salted  worms,  to  rosemary,  agrimony, 
the  strongest  ale,  etc.  Two  spoonfuls 
of  the  diluted  product  of  this  fearful 
compound  were  to  be  given  to  the  little 
sufferer  in  four  spoonfuls  of  small  beer 
morning  and  afternoon.  The  recipe 
might  well  call  him  “  the  patient,” 
for  so  he  or  she  had  to  be  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

As  to  the  food  of  these  children  we 
possess  little  information.  A  writer  in 
an  eighteenth  century  almanac  throws 
some  light  on  the  subject  in  his  advice 
about  the  “  Easy  Rearing  of  Children.” 
He  recommends  a  thoroughly  Spartan 
regimen.  As  soon  as  boys  can  run 
alone  they  are  to  go  without  hats,  in 
the  bitter  air  of  New  England — like 
the  Blue  Coat  boys  in  the  milder  at¬ 
mosphere  of  Old  England — to  harden 
them.  To  make  the  feet  tough,  he 
advises  that  children’s  feet  should  be 
wetted  in  cold  water,  and  that  they 
should  wear  thin-soled  shoes,  “  that 
the  wet  may  come  freely  in  !”  A  few 
such  recipes  for  the  hardening  process 
certainly  were  well  adapted  to  keep 
down  any  redundancy  of  population  in 
a  rising  colony.  The  diet  recommend¬ 
ed  by  this  sage  for  these  small  proba¬ 
tioners  sounds  a  little  strong  in  these 
degenerate  days.  He  tells  parents  that 
it  is  best  to  feed  young  children  on 
“  milk,  pottage,  fiummery,  bread  and 
cheese,  and  not  let  them  drink  their 
beer” — which  was  to  be  a  little  heated 
— “  till  they  have  first  eaten  a  piece  of 
brown  bread.” 

Surviving  these  preliminary  ordeals, 
the  little  pilgrims  were  speedily  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
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schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress.  “  The 
Youth  in  this  country  are  verie  Sharp 
and  early  Ripe  in  their  Capacities,” 
says  Cotton  Mather  in  one  of  his 
sermons.  The  New  England  settlers 
were,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  intel¬ 
ligence  and  good  education,  and  they 
paid  early  attention  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  schools  for  their  precocious 
offspring.  Both  girls  and  boys  began 
with  dame  schools,  where  the  girls 
were  taught  to  cook,  to  spin,  weave, 
and  knit,  and  all  other  housewifely  ac¬ 
complishments.  Fine  embroidery  was 
tbo  special  delight  both  of  young  girls 
and  grown-up  ladies  ;  and  their  devo¬ 
tion  to  this  pursuit  gained  for  the 
latter  the  title  of  “  lazy  squaws”  from 
the  Indians,  who  thought  they  should 
have  been  digging  in  the  fields  instead 
of  embroidering  coifs. 

“  The  boys  were  thrust  at  once  into 
that  iron-handed  but  wholly  wise  grasp 
— the  Latin  Grammar.  The  minds 
trained  in  earliest  youth  in  that  study, 
as  it  was  then  taught,  have  made  their 
deep  and  noble  impress  on  this  nation,” 
says  our  author  ;  and  we  do  not  feel 
inclined  to  dispute  her  dictum.  Mathe¬ 
matics  did  not  make  much  show  till 
later  years.  Penmanship  claimed  the 
greatest  attention.  In  spelling  much 
latitude  was  allowed,  and  little  heed 
seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  use  of 
“  simme  colings  nots  of  interiogations 
peorids  and  commoes.”  The  reading 
and  parsing  books  included  the  Bible, 
the  Catechism,  the  Psalm  Book,  and 
that  specially  cheerful  string  of  rhymes, 
“The  Day  of  Doom.”  Mrs.  Earle  is 
curious  to  know  how  the  sharp  little 
colonists  managed  to  parse  such  lines 
as  these  from  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  : — 
And  sayd  He  would  not  let  them  waste  ;  had 
not 

Moses  stood  (whom  he  chose) 

’fore  him  i*  the  breach  ;  to  turn  his  wrath 

lest  he  should  waste  those. 

The  Puritan  schoolmaster  carried  out 
con  amore  the  Solomonic  precept  not  to 
spare  the  rod.  Every  instrument  of 
chastisement  was  employed  by  the  stern 
masters  and  mistresses,  from 
A  beesome  of  bjrche  for  babes  verye  fit 
To  a  lunglastinge  lybbet  for  lubbers  as  meete. 

Altogether  we  cannot  but  join  in 
Mrs.  Earle’ 8  thankful  conclusion  to  her 
chapter  on  “  Child  Life  :” — 
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I  often  fancy  I  should  have  enjoyed  living 
in  the  good  old  times,  bnt  I  am  glad  I  never 
was  a  child  in  colonial  New  England— to  have 
been  baptized  in  ice  water,  fed  on  brown 
bread  and  warm  beer,  to  have  had  to  learn 
tbe  Assembly’s  Catechism  and  "  explain  all 
the  Qiiaestions  with  conferring  Texts,”  to 
have  been  constantly  threatened  with  fear  of 
death  and  terror  of  God,  to  have  been  forced 
to  commit  Wigglesworth’s  “  Day  of  Doom”  to 
memory,  and,  after  all,  to  have  been  whipped 
with  a  tattling  stick. 

Yet,  with  all  these  drawbacks  the 
child  life  was  not  usually  an  unhappy 
one.  The  clear,  sharp  New  England 
air  ordinarily  kept  the  spirits  of  the 
children  up  to  concert  pitch  ;  and  there 
must  have  been  much  fun  and  frolic 
and  cheery  chat  in  these  large  families 
of  lively,  irrepressible  girls  and  boys. 
In  the  courts  of  a  generation  or  two 
the  over-strict  primness  and  morbid 
gloom  of  adult  life  gave  place  to  “  fri¬ 
volity  and  worldliness,”  and  a  growing 
passion  for  amusement.  And  in  this 
transformation  scene  the  young  shared 
with  their  elders,  whether  for  good  or 
evil.  On  one  excellent  point  in  the 
children  of  old,  now  too  much  lost 
sight  of  in  New  and  Old  England  alike, 
Mrs.  Earle  retnarks  : — 

Of  the  demeanor  of  children  to  their  par¬ 
ents  nought  can  be  said  bnt  praise.  Respect¬ 
ful  in  word  and  deed,  every  letter,  every 
record  shows  that  the  young  Puritans  truly 
honored  their  fathers  and  mothers.  It  were 
well  for  them  to  thns  obey  tbe  law  of  God, 
for  by  the  law  of  the  land  high-handed  dis¬ 
obedience  of  parents  was  punishable  by  death. 
I  do  not  find  this  penalty  ever  was  paid,  as 
it  was  under  the  sway  of  grim  Galvin,  a  fact 
which  redounds  to  the  credit  both  of  justice 
and  youth  in  colonial  days. 


Passing  on  to  a  more  engaging  sub¬ 
ject,  we  find  that  in  the  infant  days  of 
New  England  bachelors  —  confirmed 
ones — found  themselves  in  a  sad  plight. 
Bare  as  they  were,  they  were  looked 
upon  with  intense  scorn  and  disfavor 
by  the  whole  community,  instead  of 
being  regarded  with  the  kindly  interest 
accorded  to  them  in  the  present  day. 
If  a  man  was  not  married,  ladies,  law¬ 
yers,  parsons,  and  laymen  were  all 
against  him.  He  was  a  suspected  char¬ 
acter.  There  must  be  something  wrong 
with  a  man  who  did  not  set  about  get¬ 
ting  a  wife  in  a  land  where  such  a  bless¬ 
ing  was  so  essential.  Rare  and  bleak 
would  life  on  the  shores  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  be  without  a  good  helpmeet. 


Confirmed  bachelors  were  not  often 
allowed  to  live  alone,  or  to  make  them¬ 
selves  comfortable  where  they  chose, 
but  had  to  take  up  their  abode  wher¬ 
ever  and  with  whomsoever  the  “  court” 
thought  fit.  In  Hartford  they  had  to 
pay  a  fine  of  twenty  shillings  a  week  ! 
apparently  in  order  that  the  single  bliss 
of  these  “  lone-men”  might  not  advan¬ 
tage  them  by  saving  the  cost  of  a  wife. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mysteriously 
comical  regulation  of  Eastham,  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  town,  in  1695,  seems  to  be 
more  concerned  about  the  killing  of 
crows  and  blackbirds  than  about  the 
promotion  of  marriages  : — 

Every  unmarried  man  in  the  township  shall 
kill  six  blackbirds  or  three  crows  while  he 
remains  single  ;  as  a  penalty  for  not  doing  it, 
shall  not  be  married  until  he  obey  this  order. 

This  was  rather  hard  upon  the  short¬ 
sighted  man  ;  but  apparently  he  could 
taKe  his  time  over  the  job,  and  live  and 
die  a  bachelor. 

Over  such  misguided  men — the  un¬ 
married — the  constable,  the  watchman, 
and  the  tithing-man  had  to  exercise  a 
special  supervision  ;  and  no  doubt  these 
busy  bodies  would  “  lose  the  duty  in  the 
joy”  of  spying  and  tattling  and  report¬ 
ing  about  the  “  scirscumstances  and 
couuersation”  of  these  odd  fish.  In 
many  towns,  however,  ”  incnrridge- 
ment” — it  is  the  choice  phonetic  spell¬ 
ing  of  a  lawmaker  of  those  days,  when 
every  sturdy  citizen  had  his  own  theory 
of  orthography,  and  Pitmanism  tri¬ 
umphed  gloriously — was  given  to  wed¬ 
lock  by  the  assignment  of  home  lots  to 
bachelors  upon  marriage. 

In  those  primitive  times  old  maids, 
maidens  “  withering  on  the  virgin 
stalk”  in  single  blessedness,  were  not 
easily  found.  That  wedding-loving 
race  was  ungallant  enough  to  fix  the 
Rubicon  of  old  maid  ism  at  an  absurdly 
early  age,  about  five-and-twenty,  and 
to  bestow  upon  unmarried  ladies  of 
thirty  the  ungracious  name  of  “  thorn- 
backs.  ”  Still,  scarce  as  unchosen  ladies 
were,  we  find  record  of  one  or  two  who 
adorned  the  world  to  a  fine  old  age. 
In  the  Plymouth  Church  record,  under 
date  March  19,  1667,  is  this  entry  of 
the  death  of  a  lady  of  this  category  : — 

Mary  Carpenter  sister  of  Mrs.  Ali^e  Bradford 
wife  of  Governor  Bradford  being  newly  en- 
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tered  into  the  Qlst  year  of  her  age.  She  was 
a  godly  old  maid  never  married. 

Josselyn,  an  Englishman  who  trav¬ 
elled  in  the  colony  in  1663,  gives  a 
glimpse  of  Boston  process  of  courtship 
m  those  days  : — 

On  the  South  there  is  a  small  but  pleasant 
Common,  where  the  Gallants,  a  little  before 
sunset,  walk  with  their  Marmalet- Madams  till 
the  nine  o'clock  bell  rings  them  home  to  their 
respective  habitations. 

But  the  Boston  youth  had  to  be  very 
cautious  how  he  ventured  on  this  de¬ 
mure  promenade  in  public  with  his  fair 
sweetheart.  The  Puritan  law-giver, 
who,  as  our  author  says,  “  interfered 
in  every  detail,  small  and  great,  of  the 
public  and  private  life  of  the  citizen,” 
nad  his  eye  on  the  young  gallant,  and 
fines,  imprisonment,  or  the  whipping- 

Kost,  were  the  rocks  on  which  he  would 
B  wrecked,  should  he  attempt  to  “  in¬ 
veigle  the  affections  of  any  maide  or 
maide-servant,”  without  the  parental 
leave  and  approval.  The  prenuptial 
settlements  were  sliarply  looked  after 
by  those  keen  New  Englanders.  A 
most  amusing  account  is  given  of 
Judge  Sewall’s  many  courtships,  taken 
from  his  diary.  Whether  he  was  as 
eager  after  filthy  lucre  in  his  first 
matrimonial  venture  with  Captain 
Hull’s  daughter,  Hannah,  as  in  his 
subsequent  ones,  we  cannot  tell.  His 
record  is  all  too  brief  : — 

Mrs.  Hannah  Hull  saw  me  when  I  took  my 
Degree,  and  set  her  affection  on  me,  though  I 
knew  nothing  of  it  till  after  our  Marriage. 

No  doubt  he  managed  the  matter 
discreetly,  for  we  find  that  this  good 
wife  had  as  her  dowry  her  weight  in 
silver  shillings  I  Forty-three  years  of 
matrimonial  happiness  were  terminated 
by  her  death  ;  and  then,  like  a  true 
Puritan,  the  grave  old  judge  must 
marry  again.  He  lost  no  time  about 
the  business.  In  less  than  four  months 
from  his  wife’s  demise  he  makes  this 
demure  entry  in  his  diary  :  “  Wan¬ 
dering”  (? wondering)  “in  my  mind 
whether  to  live  a  married  or  a  single 
life.”  And  even  before  that  date  he 
had  a  look  about  among  the  comely, 
well-dowered  widows  of  Boston. 

Such  an  array  of  widows !  Boston  fairly 
blossomed  with  widows,  the  widows  of  all 
the  “-true  New  England  men.”  whose  wills 
Sewall  had  drawn  up,  whose  dying  bedsides 
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he  had  blessed  and  harassed  with  his  prayers 
whose  bodies  he  had  borne  to  the  grave,  whose 
funeral  gloves,  and  scarves,  and  tings  he  had 
received  and  apprised,  and  whose  estates  he 
had  settled.  Over  this  sombre  flower-bed  of 
black-garbed  widows,  these  hardy  perennials, 
did  this  aged  Puritan  butterfly  amorously 
hover,  loth  to  settle,  tasting  each  solemn 
sweet,  calculating  the  richness  of  the  soil  in 
which  each  was  planted,  gauging  the  golden 
promise  of  fruit,  and  perhaps  longing  for  the 
whole  garden  of  full  blown  blossoms.  ”  An- 
tient  maides"  were  held  in  little  esteem  by 
him  ;  not  one  thornback  is  on  his  list. 

The  particulars  of  his  several  court¬ 
ships,  with  their  encouragements,  suc¬ 
cesses,  and  rebuffs,  are  given  in  the 
judge’s  own  words,  and  yield  amusing 
and  edifying  reading.  Among  his  love 
gifts  to  Widow  Denison  we  find  :  “  Dr. 
Mathers  sermons  neatly  bound  and  told 
her  in  it  we  were  invited  to  a  wed¬ 
ding  a  good  wuj  of  popping  the 
question  by  book.  The  amiable  widow 
duly  responded  with  “  very  good 
Curds.”  Other  gifts  from  the  judge 
followed  :  “  K.  Georges  Effigies  in 
Copper  and  an  English  Crown  of  K. 
Charles  II.  1677.”  Then  something 
for  the  palate  :  “  A  pound  of  Reasons 
and  Proportionate  Almonds.”  Again 
a  higher  style  :  “  A  Psalm-book  ele¬ 
gantly  bound  in  Turkey  leather.”  “  A 
pair  of  Shoe  Buckles  cost  ffve  shillings 
three  pence.”  “  Two  Cases  with  a 
knife  and  fork  in  each  ;  one  Turtle 
Shell  Tackling  ;  the  other  long  with 
Ivory  Handles  squar’d  cost  four  shil¬ 
lings  sixpence.” 

In  Judge  Sewall’s  case,  of  course, 
the  difficulties  and  risks  of  courtship 
were  small.  He  was  rich  and  a  law¬ 
yer,  and  knew  how  to  sail  clear  of  pains 
and  penalties  if  his  matches  were  broken 
off  by  himself.  Besides,  in  the  Boston 
of  those  days  his  domestic  affairs  would 
be  discussed  as  minutely  as  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  village  of  our  own  day,  and  no  end 
of  officious  friends  would  offer  their 
services  as  matchmakers  for  such  an 
excellent  mate.  In  some  localities, 
however,  the  ancient  art  of  courtship 
labored  under  serious  disadvantages. 
In  the  Connecticut  Valley  the  Sweet¬ 
hearts,  primly  seated  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  great  fireplace,  had  to  “  whisper 
their  tender  nothings”  through  a 
“  courting-stick,”  a  long,  hollow  stick 
fitted  with  month  and  ear  pieces.  This 
telephonic  mode  of  courtship,  conduct- 
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ed  under  the  eyes  of  the  whole  family 
circle,  must  have  had  a  chilling  effect 
on  the  heart  and  nerves  of  the  ardent 
suitor. 

In  the  early  years  of  New  England  a 
formal  ceremony  of  betrothal  took  place 
in  public  a  little  before  the  actual  mar¬ 
riage.  “  A  pastor  was  usually  em¬ 
ployed,”  says  Cotton  Mather,  “  and  a 
sermon  proached  on  this  occasion.” 
At  one  such  solemnity  Ephesians  vi. 
10,  11,  was  taken  as  the  text  by  the 
officiating  minister,  “  to  teach  that 
marriage  is  a  state  of  warfaring  condi¬ 
tion.”  Such  it  certainly  proved  to 
seme  wives.  One  poor  lady  stated,  in 
a  Connecticut  paper,  that  her  loving 
spouse  “  cruelly  pulled  my  hair,  pinched 
my  flesh,  kicked  me  out  of  bed,  drag’d 
me  by  my  arms  &  heels,  flung  ashes 
upon  me  to  smother  me,  flung  water 
from  the  well  till  I  had  not  a  dry  thread 
on  me.”  No  doubt,  after  this  cata¬ 
logue  of  her  wrongs,  she  claimed  the 
protection  of  the  laws,  which  were  just¬ 
ly  severe  on  bad  husbands. 

For  the  discourse  delivered  on  the 
Sunday  of  the  bride’s  first  appearance 
at  church  or  meeting,  her  “  coming 
out”  or  “  walking  out”  day,  she  was 
allowed  to  prescribe  the  te.\t.  This 
custom  ted  to  the  exercise  of  much  in¬ 
genuity  in  the  selection  of  pointed  pas¬ 
sages.  Among  those  chosen  for  these 
interesting  occasions  was  Ecclesiastes 
iv.  9,  10  :  “  Two  are  better  than  one  ; 
because  they  have  a  good  reward  for 
their  labor.  For  if  they  fall,  the  one 
will  lift  up  his  fellow.’’  Still  more 
personally  appropriate  was  the  text  se¬ 
lected  by  a  Hephzibah  of  that  period 
on  her  marriage  with  a  young  man  re¬ 
joicing  in  the  name  of  Asa  :  2  Chroni¬ 
cles  xiv.  2  :  “  And  Asa  did  that  which 
was  good  and  right  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord.”  From  such  a  tempting  text 
the  good  minister  could  spin  out  a  long 
sermon,  while  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  sat  up  with  pleased  and  proud 
attention.  Indeed,  we  are  told,  in 
some  communities  the  happy  couple 
gratified  the  public  still  farther  by  oc¬ 
cupying  a  prominent  seat  in  the  gallery, 
and  m  the  midst  of  the  sermon  rising 
to  their  feet  and  turning  round  slowly 
several  times,  so  that  their  gaping,  gos¬ 
siping  friends  and  neighbors  might  ad¬ 


mire  their  bridal  finery  from  every  point 
of  view. 

Though  the  wooing  in  those  days 
displayed  much  cold  calculation  and 
great  lack  of  sentiment,  Mrs.  Earle 
thinks  that  Puritan  husbands  and 
wives  “  were  happy  in  their  marriages, 
though  their  love  was  shy,  even  som¬ 
bre,  and  ‘  fiowered  out  of  sight  like  the 
fern.’”  Some  of  their  loving  letters 
after  marriage  still  exist  ;  and  certainly 
the  one  we  quote  below  goes  far  to 
prove  that  in  the  early  New  England 
days  there  were  wives  as  tender  and 
true  as  the  Lucy  Ilutchinsons  and  the 
Lady  Fanshawes  of  the  old  country. 
It  is  to  Governor  Winthrop  from  his 
wife  Margaret : — 

Mt  own  Husband  :  How  dearly  wel¬ 

come  thy  kind  letter  was  to  me,  I  am  not 
able  to  express.  The  sweetness  of  it  did 
much  refresh  me.  What  can  be  more  pleas¬ 
ing  to  a  wife  than  to  hear  of  the  welfare  of 
her  best  beloved  and  how  he  is  pleased  with 
her  poor  endeavors  ?  I  blush  to  hear  myself 
commended,  knowing  my  own  wants.  But  it 
is  yonr  love  that  conceives  the  best  and  makes 
all  things  seem  better  than  they  are.  I  wish 
that  I  may  always  be  pleasing  to  thee,  and 
that  these  comforts  we  have  in  each  other  may 
be  daily  increased  so  far  as  they  be  pleasing 
to  God.  I  will  nse  that  speech  to  thee  that 
Abigail  did  to  David,  I  will  be  a  servant  to 
wash  the  feet  of  my  lord  ;  I  will  do  any  service 
wherein  I  may  please  my  good  husband.  I 
confess  I  cannot  do  enough  for  thee  ;  but 
thou  art  pleased  to  accept  the  will  for  the 
deed  and  rest  contented.  I  have  many  rea¬ 
sons  to  make  me  love  thee,  whereof  I  shall 
name  two  :  First,  because  thou  lovest  God  ; 
and  secondly  because  thou  lovest  me.  If 
these  two  were  wanting  all  the  rest  would  be 
eclipsed.  But  I  must  leave  this  discourse 
and  go  about  my  household  affairs.  I  am  a 
bad  housewife  to  be  so  long  from  them  ;  but 
I  must  needs  borrow  a  little  time  to  talk  with 
thee,  my  sweetheart.  It  will  be  but  two  or 
three  weeks  before  I  see  thee,  though  they  be 
long  ones.  God  will  bring  ns  together  in 
good  time,  for  which  time  I  shall  pray.  And 
thus  with  my  mother’s  and  my  own  best  love 
to  yourself  I  shall  leave  scribbling.  Farewell 
my  good  husband,  the  Lord  keep  thee. 

Yonr  obedient  wife, 

Maboabet  Winthbop. 

We  pass  on  to  a  subject  interesting 
to  ladies  in  all  ages — that  of  domestic 
service.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  present  generation  of 
English  and  American  housewives  suf¬ 
fers  more  from  the  scarcity  of  feminine 
“  helps”  than  any  previous  one.  In 
old  New  England  the  difficulty  was  a 
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very  trying  one.  Listen  to  the  sad 
complaint  of  the  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers 
in  1656 

Mach  ado  have  I  with  my  own  family,  hard 
to  get  a  servant  glad  of  catechizing  or  family 
duties.  1  had  a  rare  blessing  of  servants  in 
Yorkshire,  and  those  I  bronght  over  were  a 
blessing,  but  the  young  brood  doth  much 
aflSict  me. 

Later  on,  savages — Indian  captives 
taken  in  war — were  employed  in  the 
fields,  and  in  the  houses,  too,  to  the 
discomfort  and  danger  of  the  distracted 
housewives.  These  wild  helps  were 
divided  into  lots  and  assigned  to  house¬ 
keepers.  It  is  rather  discouraging  to 
find  a  man  like  Roger  Williams  begging 
for  “  one  of  the  drove  of  Adam’s  de¬ 
generate  seed”  to  be  assigned  him  as  a 
slave.  It  is  less  startling  to  observe  the 
notorious  Hugh  Peters,  of  Salem,  writ¬ 
ing  to  a  Boston  friend  :  “Wee  have 
heard  of  a  diuidence  of  women  and 
children  in  the  baye  &  would  bee  glad 
of  a  share  viz.  a  young  woman  or  girle 
&  a  boy  if  you  thinke  good.”  Lowell 
makes  humorous  comment  on  these 
doubtful  aids  : — 

Let  any  housewife  of  our  day  who  does  not 
find  the  Keltic  element  in  domestic  life  so  re¬ 
freshing  as  to  Mr.  Arnold  in  literature,  imag¬ 
ine  a  household  with  one  wild  Pequot  woman, 
communicated  with  by  signs,  for  the  maid-of- 
all  work,  and  take  courage.  Those  were  seri¬ 
ous  times,  indeed,  when  your  cook  might  give 
warning  by  taking  your  scalp  or  chignon,  as 
the  case  might  be,  and  making  off  with  it  into 
the  woods. 

It  was  not  likely  that  these  wild 
creatures  of  the  plains  and  forests  could 
“cotton  down’^  to  the  cramped  and 
sombre  routine  of  a  New  England 
homestead.  The  china  and  earthen¬ 
ware  must  speedily  have  suffered.  The 
unfortunate  infants  committed  to  the 
care  of  Pequot  nurses  had  need  to  be 
of  india  rubber  elasticity  to  preserve 
them  from  broken  backs  and  fractured 
limbs.  A  Massachusetts  minister,  the 
Rev.  Peter  Thatcher,  in  1674,  bought 
an  Indian  girl  for  five  pounds  down 
and  five  pounds  more  at  the  year’s  end 
— a  high  price  in  those  days.  Soon 
after  the  purchase,  Thatcher,  who,  Mrs. 
Earle  assures  us,  was  “  really  a  very 
kindly  gentleman  and  a  good  Chris¬ 
tian,”  makes  the  following  entry  in  his 
diary  :  “  Came  home  and  found  my 
Indian  girl  had  liked  to  have  knocked 
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my  Theodorah  on  the  head  by  letting 
her  fall.  Whereupon  I  took  a  good 
walnut  stick  and  beat  the  Indian  girl 
to  purpose  till  she  promised  to  do  so  no 
more.”  If  such  was  the  discipline 
practised  by  this  specially  “  kindly 
gentleman”  on  his  captive  maid,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  general  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  caged  creatures  of  the 
woods  did  not  err  on  the  side  of  too 
great  mildness  and  mercy. 

It  is  not  astonishing,  then,  that  in 
early  New  England  newspapers  we  find 
frequent  advertisements  offering  re¬ 
wards  for  the  recovery  of  runaway  ser¬ 
vants,  or  slaves  as  we  should  now  call 
them.  In  these  premonitory  advances 
toward  negro  slavery,  it  is,  however, 
pleasant  to  note  that  the  poor  Indian 
girls  were  able  to  get  some  alleviation 
to  their  hard  lot  by  adorning  them¬ 
selves  with  the  striking  variety  of  color 
dear  to  the  wild  feminine  heart.  So, 
in  the  Boston  News  Letter  of  October, 
1707,  we  get  the  following  advertise¬ 
ment  : — 

Bun  away  from  her  master  Baker.  A  tall 
Lusty  Carolina  Indian  woman  named  Keziah 
Wampum,  having  long  straight  Black  Hair 
tyed  up  with  a  red  Hair  Lace,  very  much 
marked  in  the  hands  and  face.  Had  on  a 
strip’d  red  blue  A  white  Homespun  Jacket  A  a 
Red  one.  A  Black  A  White  Silk  Crape  Petti¬ 
coat,  A  White  Shift,  as  Also  a  bine  one  with 
her,  and  a  mixt  Blue  and  White  Linsey  Wool- 
sey  Apron. 

A  more  striking  conglomeration  of 
finery  is  thus  catalogued  in  an  adver¬ 
tisement  for  the  recovery  of  another 
Indian  lady  twenty-one  years  later  : — 

She  wore  off  a  Narrow  Stript  pinck  Cherre¬ 
dary  Goan  turn’d  up  with  a  little  flour'd  red 
A  white  Callico.  A  Stript  Homespun  Quilted 
Petticoat,  a  plain  muslin  Apron,  a  suit  of  plain 
Pinners  A  a  red  A  white  flower’d  knot,  also  a 
pair  of  green  Stone  Earrings  with  White  Cot¬ 
ton  Stockings  A  Leather  heel’d  Wooden  Shoes. 

The  male  Indians  who  clandestinely 
“  sloped”  were  not  a  whit  behind  the 
females  in  this  matter.  They  often 
disappeared  rigged  out  in  their  mas¬ 
ters’  best  clothes,  and  even  wearing 
their  flaxen,  beribboned  wigs,  which 
must  have  had  a  fine  tragi  comic  effect 
when  crowning  those  brown,  saturnine, 
“  hatchet”  countenances. 

To  make  up  for  these  Indian  imper¬ 
fections,  sons  and  daughters  of  some  of 
the  early  hard-working  settlers  took 
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service  with  their  friends  and  relations, 
and  thought  it  no  dishonor.  Thus, 
Roger  Williams  writes  in  his  enigmati¬ 
cal  style,  that  his  daughter  “  desires  to 
spend  some  time  in  service  &  liked 
much  Mrs.  Brenton  who  wanted.”  But 
this  neighborly  form  of  kindly  assist¬ 
ance  was  necessarily  limited  in  extent ; 
and  soon  the  colonists  began  to  consider 
whether  negro  slavery  was  not  a  better 
way  to  solve  the  domestic  difficulty. 
“  A.  K.  H.  B.”  has  shown  us  long  ago 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  “  the  Art 
of  Putting  Things,”  and  we  may  reck¬ 
on  Emanuel  Downing  as  an  early  mas¬ 
ter  of  that  ingenious  art.  For  in  1645 
that  prominent  Puritan  wrote  that  he 
considered  it  “  synne  in  us,  having  pow¬ 
er  in  oar  hand,  to  suffer  them  [the  Ind¬ 
ians]  to  maintain  the  worship  of  the 
devill,”  and  so,  animated  of  course  by 
the  best  motives,  introduced  his  sugges¬ 
tion  that  Indians  should  be  exchanged 
for  negroes,  or  “  Moores,”  as  they  were 
called  :  “  I  doe  not  see  how  wee  can 
thrive  vntill  wee  in  to  gett  a  stock  of 
slaves  sufficient  to  doe  all  our  busi¬ 
ness.” 

The  suggestion  was  soon  put  into 
practice,  with  a  sad  strain  of  evil  re¬ 
sults.  As  our  author  remarks  : — 

Thongh  the  early  planters  came  to  New 
England  to  obtain  and  maintain  liberty  and 
“bond  slaverie,  villinage,”  and  other  feudal 
servitudes  were  prohibited,  under  the  ninety- 
first  article  of  the  Body  of  Liberties,  still  they 
needed  but  this  suggestion  of  Downing’s  to 
adopt  quicklj'what  was  then  the  universal  and 
unquestioned  practice  of  all  Christian  nations 
—slavery.  ...  By  1687  a  French  refugee 
wrote  home  :  “  You  may  also  here  own  Negroes 
and  Negresses,  there  is  not  a  house  in  Boston 
however  small  may  be  its  means,  that  has  not 
one  or  two.” 

It  was  not  long  before  the  African 
slave  trade  throve  and  flourished  in 
New  England,  “  the  land  of  the  free,” 
just  as  strongly  as  in  Virginia,  and  was 
attended  with  all  the  horrors  of  the 
middle  passage.  The  loss  of  life  was 
great.  The  hardening,  degrading  in¬ 
fluence  of  traffic  in  fellow-beings  was 
soon  proved  by  the  heartlessness,  the 
indifference  to  common  humanity,  dis¬ 
played  in  the  newspapers  and  letters  of 
the  day. 

I  have  never  seen  [says  Mrs.  Earle]  in  any 
Southern  newspapers  advertisements  of  negro 
sales  that  surpass  in  heartlessness  and  vicious¬ 


ness  the  advertisements  of  our  New  England 
newspapers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Negro 
children  were  advertised  to  be  given  away  in 
Boston,  and  were  sold  by  the  pound  as  was 
other  merchandise. 

Surely  these  Puritan  colonists  and 
their  descendants  had  sadly  forgotten 
the  spirit  and  the  ways  of  him 

Who  came  to  raise  Earth’s  drooping  poor. 

To  break  the  chain  from  every  limb, 

The  bolt  from  every  prison  door  1 

‘‘  Negro-stealing  by  the  Americans” 
did  not  come  to  an  end  till  as  late  as 
1864 — only  thirty  years  ago  !  Then  a 
brig  bringing  from  Africa  a  cargo  of 
”  black  ivory”  was  lost  at  sea,  crowded 
negroes  and  cruel  captors  going  down 
in  one  hapless  mass — ”  a  grim  ending 
to  three  centuries  of  incredible  and  un¬ 
ending  cruelty.” 

All  honor  to  good  old  Judge  Sewall  ! 
We  pardon  his  garrulity,  in  his  private 
journal,  where  ho  was  simply  chatting 
confldentially  to  himself  about  the 
courting  adventures  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  We  overlook  his  childish  gos¬ 
sip,  because  he  wrote  the  first  anti-sla¬ 
very  tract  ever  published  in  America, 
‘‘The  Selling  of  Joseph.”  llis  brave 
protest  did  not  avail.  Other  colonists 
were  deadly  opposed  to  the  diabolic 
traffic,  but  were  willing  to  buy  slaves 
in  order,  forsooth,  “  that  the  poor 
heathen  might  be  brought  up  m  a 
Christian  land,  be  led  away  from  their 
idols,”  quoting  Abraham  and  other 
patriarchs  as  their  justifying  referees. 
One  respectable  elder  at  Newport, 
whence  the  New  England  slavers  set 
sail,  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  thanks 
in  meeting  on  the  next  Sunday  after 
the  arrival  of  a  slaver,  “  that  a  gra¬ 
cious,  overruling  Providence  had  been 
pleased  to  bring  to  this  land  of  freedom 
another  cargo  of  benighted  heathen  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  Gospel  dispen¬ 
sation.”  But  what  could  be  said  to 
such  hypocritical  self-deceivers  by  min¬ 
isters  who  themselves  were  slave-own¬ 
ers  ?  In  that  category,  alas  !  wqre  to 
be  found  such  names  as  Daill6,  Hop¬ 
kins,  Williams,  Cotton  Mather,  and 
Jonathan  Edwards.  Mather  possessed 
a  negro  worth  £50,  the  gift  of  his  con¬ 
gregation  ;  and  the  good  man,  in  his 
gratitude,  devoted  the  black  bondsman 
to  God’s  service,  with  the  sincere  desire 
to  save  his  soul  through  God’s  grace. 
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At  a  later  date,  however,  he  records 
that  he  had  found  his  unregenerate 
slave  “horribly  arrested  by  spirits,” 
by  which,  says  our  author,  “  he  did 
not  mean  captured  by  the  dreaded  emis¬ 
saries  of  the  devil  who  pervaded  the  air 
of  Boston  and  Salem  at  that  time,  but 
simply  very  drunk.” 

Many  of  these  stolen  blacks,  however, 
made  faithful  and  loving  servants. 
One  such,  a  freeman,  lived  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Judge  Sewall,  who  really  de¬ 
served  well  of  the  children  of  Ham.  Of 
him — by  name  “  Boston” — Mrs.  Earle 
gives  this  pleasing  account,  carefully 
gleaned  out  of  the  judge’s  diary  : 

We  see  Boston  taking  the  Sewall  children 
ont  sledding  ;  we  see  him  carrying  one  of  the 
little  daughters  out  of  town  in  his  arms  when 
the  neighbors  were  suddenly  smitten  with  that 
colonial  plagae,  the  small-pox.  We  find  him, 
in  later  years,  a  tender  nurse,  sleeping  by  the 
fire  in  languishing  Hannah  Sewall 's  sick  cham¬ 
ber  :  and  we  can  see  him  as  he  sat  through 
the  lonely  nights  with  his  dead  and  deaily 
loved  mistress  till  she  was  hidden  from  his 
view.  It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  though  he 
lived  a  servant  he  was  buried  like  a  gentle¬ 
man  ;  he  received  that  token  of  final  respect 
so  highly  prized  in  Boston — a  ceremonious 
funeral,  with  a  good  fire,  and  chairs  set  in  rows, 
and  plenty  of  wine  and  cake,  and  a  notice  in 
the  News  Letter,  and  doubtless  gloves  in  decent 
numbers. 

On  another  such  worthy,  but  one 
who  died  a  slave,  this  touching  epitaph 
is  to  be  found  at  Attleborough,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  : — 

Here  lies  the  best  of  slaves 
Now  turning  into  dust, 

Cffisar  the  .Ethiopian  claims 
A  place  among  the  just. 

His  faithful  soul  has  fled 
To  realms  of  heavenly  light. 

And  by  the  blood  that  Jesus  shed 
Is  changed  from  black  to  white. 

Jan.  15th  he  quitted  the  stage 
In  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

1781. 

New  England  slave-owners  and  witch- 
hunters,  and  Quaker-whippers  receive 
their  deserts  in  the  scathing  strains  of 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  whose  honest 
soul  rebelled  against  their  being  held 
up  as  models  of  Christian  freemen. 

But  there  was  still  another  class 
of  servants — in  reality,  white  slaves. 
These  were  hound  or  indentured  men, 
women,  and  children,  sent  out  to  the 
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new  colonies  in  large  batches.  They 
were  of  three  classes  :  voluntary  emi- 
grants,  called  “  free-willers,”  or  “  re- 
demptioners  “  kids,”  or  kidnapped 
innocents  ;  and  convicts,  transported 
for  their  crimes.  The  last  were  con¬ 
signed  chiefly  to  Virginia.  The  “  kids” 
were  trepanned  from  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  England  ;  and  their  captors  drove 
a  bold  and  money-making  trade.  It  is 
rather  a  satisfaction  to  learn  that  these 
indentured  servants  were  “  just  as  try¬ 
ing  as  the  Indians  and  the  negroes.” 
A  plaintive  letter  from  John  Wiuthrop 
to  his  father  in  1717,  details  his  troubles 
and  his  wife’s  vexations  with  a  weari¬ 
some  wild  Irish  bondmaid  : — 

It  is  not  convenient  now  to  write  the  trouble 
and  plague  we  have  had  with  this  Irish  crea¬ 
ture  the  year  past.  Lying  and  nnfuithfull ; 
w’d  doe  things  on  purpose  in  contradiction 
and  vexation  to  her  mistress  ;  lye  ont  of  the 
house  a  nights  and  have  contrivances  w'th  fel- 
lows  that  have  been  stealing  from  o’r  estate 
and  gett  drink  out  of  ye  cellar  for  them  ;  saucy 
and  impudent,  as  when  we  have  taken  her  to 
task  for  her  wickedness  she  has  gone  away  to 
complain  of  cruell  usage.  I  can  truly  say  we 
have  used  this  base  creature  w’th  a  great  deal 
of  kindness  and  lenity.  She  w’d  frequently 
take  her  mistresse  capps  and  stockins,  hand- 
kerchers,  etc.,  to  dresse  herselfe,  and  away 
without  leave  among  her  companions. 

A  still  more  terrible  indictment 
against  a  maid,  Priscilla  Beckford,  is 
to  be  found  in  a  letter  from  John  Wyn- 
ter,  head  agent  at  Richmond  Island  in 
Maine,  to  Mr.  Trelawny,  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Company,  in  1639.  Its  racy  old 
English  phrases  and  delightfully  unfet¬ 
tered  spelling  render  it  emphatically 
good  reading.  We  extract  a  few  sen¬ 
tences  : — 

Yon  write  of  some  yll  reports  is  given  of  my 
Wyfe  for  beatinge  the  maide  ;  yf  a  fairs  waye 
will  not  doe  yt,  beatinge  must  sometimes 
vppon  such  Idlle  girrels  as  she  is.  Yf  yon 
think  yt  fitte  for  my  Wyfe  to  do  all  the  work, 
and  the  maide  sitt  still,  and  she  must  forbear 
her  bands  to  strike,  then  the  work  will  ly 
vndonn.  She  hath  bin  now  2^  yeares  in  the 
house  &  I  do  not  thinks  she  bath  risen  20 
tymes  before  my  Wyfe  hath  been  vp  to  Call 
her,  and  many  tymes  light  the  fire  before  she 
comes  ont  of  her  bed.  She  hath  twice  gone  a 
mechinge  in  the  woodes  which  we  have  bin 
fain  to  send  all  our  Company  to  seek  her.  We 
can  hardly  keep  her  within  doors  after  we  are 
gonn  to  bed  except  we  carry  the  kay  of  the 
door  to  bod  with  vs.  She  ooulde  never  milke 
Cow  nor  Qoate  since  she  came  hither.  Our 
men  do  not  desire  to  have  her^boyl  the  kittle 
for  them  she  is  so  sluttish.  .  .  .  Her  beat- 
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inge  that  she  hath  had  hath  never  hart  her 
body  nor  limes.  She  is  so  fatt  &  soggy  she  can 
hardly  do  any  worke.  Yf  this  maide  at  her 
lazy  tymes  when  she  hath  bin  found  in  her  yll 
aocyons  do  not  deserve  2  or  3  blowes  I  pray 
you  who  hath  the  most  reason  to  complain  my 
Wyfe  or  maide.  My  Wyfe  hath  an  Vnthanke- 
full  office.  Yt  does  not  please  me  well,  being 
she  bath  taken  so  much  paines  and  care  to 
order  things  as  well  as  she  oonld,  and  ryse  in 
the  morning  rath  &  go  to  bed  soe  latte,  and 
hare  hard  speeches  for  yt. 

Poor,  “  soggy”  slavey  !  we  should 
like  to  have  heard  her  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

Leaving  these  living  movables,  these 
black  and  white  chattels,  we  will 
glance,  for  a  moment,  at  the  inanimate 
belongings  of  the  primitive  settlers. 
In  the  early  colonial  houses  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  sort  the  first  room  beyond  the 
threshold  was  the  entry — bare  of  fur¬ 
niture,  simply  the  vestibule  to  the  rest 
of  the  house.  Then  came  the  hall, 
which  in  Puritan  houses  was  not  a 
mere  passage,  but  the  living-room, 
the  keeping-room,  the  dwelling-room, 
where  the  family  sat  and  ate  their 
meals.  The  old  inventories  give  full 
particulars  of  the  customary  furniture 
of  this  useful  apartment.  That  of 
Governor  Eaton  is  often  quoted.  From 
it  Mrs.  Earle  draws  a  pretty  picture  of 
a  New  England  interior  in  1657  : — 

Now,  this  was  a  very  liberally  famished  liv¬ 
ing  room.  There  were  plenty  of  seats  for 
diners  and  loungers,  if  Puritans  ever  lounged  ; 
two  long  forms  and  a  dozen  stools  of  various 
heights,  with  green  or  embroidered  cushions, 
upon  which  to  sit  while  at  the  governor’s 
board  ;  and  seven  chairs,  gay  with  needlework 
covers,  to  draw  around  his  fireplace  with  its 
shining  paraphernalia  of  various-sized  and- 
irons,  tongs,  and  bellows.  The  low,  heavy- 
raftered  room,  with  these  plentiful  seats,  the 
tables  with  their  Turkey  covers,  the  pictur¬ 
esque  cupboard,  with  its  rich  cloth,  and  its 
display  of  the  governor’s  silver  plate,  all  aglow 
with  the  light  of  a  great  wood  fire,  make  a 
pretty  picture  of  comfortable  simplicity,  pleas¬ 
ant  of  contemplation  in  our  bric  h  brae  filled 
days,  a  fit  setting  for  the  figures  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  “  New  England’s  glory  full  of  warmth 
and  light,”  and  his  dearest,  greatest,  best  of 
temporal  enjoyments,  **  his  vertuous,  prudent, 
and  prayerful  wife.” 

Ou  the  other  side  of  the  entry  was 
the  parlor.  It' was  sometimes  used  as 
a  dining-room,  sometimes  as  a  state 
bedroom.  It  often  contained,  besides 
furniture  like  that  of  the  hull,  chests 
of  drawers  to  hold  the  family  linen. 


and  “  that  family  idol — the  best  bed.” 
Also  the  escritoire,  or  scrutoire,  which 
Phillips,  in  his  “  New  World  of  Words” 
(1696),  defines  as  “  a  sort  of  large  Cabi¬ 
net  with  several  Boxes,  and  a  place  for 
Pen,  Ink  and  Paper,  the  door  of  v/^hich 
opening  downward  and  resting  upon 
Frames  that  are  to  be  drawn  out  and 
put  back,  serves  for  a  Table  to  write 
on.” 

The  discomforts  of  these  picturesque 
dwellings,  with  their  sanded  fioors, 
roomy  chimneys,  and  bare-raftered  ceil¬ 
ings,  were,  of  course,  very  great  in  the 
sharp  New  England  winters.  The  icy 
blast  blew  fiercely  in  and  through  them. 
Cotton  Mather,  on  a  Sabbath  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1697,  notes,  as  he  shivers  before  a 
great  fire,  that  “  the  Juices  forced  out 
at  the  end  of  short  billets  of  wood  by 
the  heat  of  the  fiame  on  which  they 
were  laid,  yett  froze  into  Ice  on  their 
coming  out.”  And  some  years  later  he 
records  :  ”  ’Tis  Dreadful  cold,  my  ink 
glass  in  my  standish  is  froze  and  splitt 
in  my  very  stove.  My  ink  in  my  pen 
suffers  a  congelation.”  But  the  big 
chimneys  shrank  in  size  as  the  forests 
disappeared,  and  sea  coal,  in  some 
measure  took  the  place  of  logs.  Stoves 
came  into  use  in  the  towns  as  early  as 
1695,  and  other  appliances  followed  to 
“  drive  the  cold  winter  away,”  or,  at 
all  events,  keep  it  out  of  doors. 

Holidays  and  festivals,  in  the  first 
century  of  the  New  England  colony, 
were  few  and  far  between.  Its  laws 
forbade  the  observance  of  the  holy  days 
of  the  Church  of  England.  (Christ¬ 
mas,  now  so  highly  prized  and  hailed 
by  saint  and  sinner,  was  then  spent  in 
hard  work.  Later  on,  when  its  observ¬ 
ance  as  a  Christian  festival  seemed  like¬ 
ly  to  creep  in,  a  fine  of  five  shillings 
was  inflicted  on  any  one  who  observed 
it  as  a  holiday  by  forbearing  of  labor, 
feasting,  or  any  other  way.  Good 
Judge  Sewall  watched  jealously  the 
state  of  popular  feeling  on  the  subject, 
and  grimly  rejoiced  when  business  and 
bustling  traffic  went  on  as  usual.  On 
December  25,  1685,  he  has  this  uncom¬ 
promising  entry  : — 

Carts  came  to  town  and  shops  open  as  usual. 
Home  somehow  observe  the  day,  but  are  vexed 
I  believe  that  the  Body  oi  people  profane  it, 
and  blessed  be  God  no  authority  yet  to  com¬ 
pel  them  to  keep  it. 
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It  was  only  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  Christmas  es¬ 
tablished  its  position  as  a  New  England 
holiday.  However,  the  early  Pilgrims 
made  up  a  little  for  this  deprivation 
^  the  occasional  appointment  of  a 
Thanksgiving  day,  or  week,  as  a  grate¬ 
ful  break  in  their  plodding  round  of 
labor.  The  first  Thanksgiving  week  of 
the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  was  held  in 
November,  1621.  We  find  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  the  brave  little  company’s  feast 
of  bodv  and  soul  in  a  letter  from  Ed¬ 
ward  Winslow  to  a  friend  in  Eng¬ 
land  : — 

Oar  harveflt  being  gotten  in  oar  governor 
sent  foar  men  on  fowling  that  so  we  might 
after  a  special  manner  rejoice  together  after 
we  had  gathered  the  f  rnits  of  oar  labors.  They 
foar  killed  as  maoh  fowl  as  with  a  little  help 
beside  served  the  company  aboat  a  week.  At 
which  time  among  other  recreations  we  exer¬ 
cised  oar  arms,  many  of  the  Indians  coming 
amongst  ns,  and  amongiit  the  rest  their  great¬ 
est  king  Massasoyt  with  some  ninety  men, 
whom  for  three  days  we  entertained  and  feast¬ 
ed,  and  they  went  ont  and  killed  five  deer 
which  they  broaght  and  bestow'd  on  onr  gov¬ 
ernor,  and  apon  the  captains  and  others. 

Mrs.  Earle,  with  a  few  deft'touches, 
gives  a  bright  bit  of  color  to  the 
scene  : — 

The  pictare  of  that  Thanksgiving  day,  the 
block  huase  with  its  few  cannon,  the  Pilgrim 
men  in  bnff  breeches,  red  w'aistcoats,  and 
green  or  sad-coloied  mandillions  ;  the  great 
company  of  Indians,  gay  in  holiday  paint  and 
feathers  and  fars  ;  the  few  sad,  overworked, 
homesick  women,  in  worn  and  simple  gowns, 
with  plain  coifs  and  kerchiefs,  and  the  pathetic 
handful  of  little  children,  forms  a  keen  con¬ 
trast  to  the  prosperous,  cheerful  Thanksgiv¬ 
ings  of  a  centary  later. 

But  Thanksgiving  day,  in  those 
primeval  times,  was  not  the  chief  New 
England  holiday.  Election,  Training, 
Commencement  (of  the  colleges),  claim¬ 
ed  their  respectfve  days.  The  last-men¬ 
tioned  was  one  of  their  proudest  holi¬ 
days.  Sewall  always  makes  a  note  of 
the  Harvard  celebration,  with  its  exer¬ 
cises,  dinner,  wine,  and  Commencement 
cake,  which  he  regularly  took  round  to 
his  friends.  The  fasts  were  another 
occasion  of  holiday.  And  they  were 
portentously  numerous  : — 

The  God  of  the  Paritans  was  a  jealoas  God, 
and  many  fasts  were  appointed  to  avert  his 
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wrath,  as  shown  in  blasted  wheat,  moulded 
beans,  wormy  pease,  and  mildewed  corn  ■  in 
drought  and  grasshoppers ;  in  Indian  inva. 
sions  ;  in  caterpillars  and  other  woes  of  New 
England  ;  in  children  dying  by  the  chincougb ; 
in  the  *'  excessive  raigns  from  the  botles  of 
Heaven”— all  these  evils  being  sent  for  the  cry. 
ing  sins  of  wig-wearing,  sheltering  Quakers 
not  paying  the  ministers,  etc. 

Sports  and  diversions  were  not  many 
in  those  olden  days,  when,  as  Froissart 
writes  of  some  in  a  former  age,  “  they 
took  their  pleasures  sadly — after  tlieir 
fashion.”  The  great  alleviation  to 
each  busy  week  was  the  “  lecture”  on 
the  Thursday,  when  the  religious  exer¬ 
cises  sometimes  lasted  five  hours.  This 
mid-week  gathering,  sober  and  solemn 
as  it  was,  afforded  a  welcome  interval 
from  labor.  Accordingly  it  was  seized 
with  avidity,  and  soon  became  a  vehi¬ 
cle  of  “  furious  dissipation.”  Young 
people  gladly  availed  themselves  of 
these  meetings  as  ‘‘  a  pretext  and  a 
means  for  enjoyable  communion,”  and 
attended  in  such  numbers  as  to  inflict 
a  rather  heavy  tax  on  the  hospitable 
friends  who  kindly  provided  food,  and 
cooked  it,  for  the  lecture-lovers  from  a 
distance. 

But  we  must  take  our  leave  of  these 
Old  New  England  times,  and  of  the 
worthy  people  who  figured  in  them. 
Limits  of  space  forbid  our  following 
Mrs.  Earle  through  the  other  interest¬ 
ing  topics  which  she  has  treated  with 
enviable  ease  and  skill.  Her  command 
of  rare  material,  in  the  shape  of  old 
letters  and  diaries,  scarce  books  and 
newspapers,  and  amply  annotated  alma¬ 
nacs,  inaccessible,  for  the  most  part,  to 
us  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
tact  and  humor  which  mark  her  hand¬ 
ling  of  a  difficult  subject,  render  her 
volume  invaluable  to  the  lover  of  old 
times  and  ouaint  people.  We  shall 
look  with  hopeful  anticipation  for 
other  books  from  her  pen,  treating  of 
other  phases  of  the  olden  life,  with 
which  she  is  so  genuinely  familiar. 
Not  the  least  valuable  page  of  the  work 
before  us  is  the  last,  in  which  she  does 
justice  to  the  sincere  piety  which  lay 
deep  down  in  the  hearts  of  those  stern 
and  often  mistaken  men.  “  The  ac¬ 
counts,”  she  concludes,  “of  the  won¬ 
drous  and  almost  inspired  calm  which 
settled  on  those  afflicted  hearts,  bear¬ 
ing  steadfastly  the  Christian  belief  as 
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taught  by  the  Pnritan  Church,  make  union  with  loved  ones,  which  they  felt 
us  long  for  the  simplicity  of  faith,  and  so  triumphantly,  so  gloriously.” — Loti- 
the  certainty  of  heaven  and  happy  re-  don  Quarterly  Review. 

- > 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  MANNERS. 

BY  FREDERIC  CARREL. 


The  Continent  possesses  a  code  of 
manners  which  is  uniform  in  most  im¬ 
portant  points,  but  the  Englishman 
stands  ethically  alone  in  Europe.  He 
has  a  neighbor  from  whose  territory  he 
is  separated  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sea 
AV’hich  he  crosses  frequently.  He  has 
been  familiar  with  his  ways  from  child¬ 
hood  and  yet  he  is  as  unable  to  under¬ 
stand  him,  as  that  neighbor  to  fathom 
his  peculiarities. 

The  chief  general  distinctions  in  the 
characters  of  the  two  nations  are  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  sensitiveness  and  punctiliousness 
in  the  Gaul,  and  a  corresponding  excess 
of  unhesitating  enterprise  and  indiffer¬ 
ence  in  the  Briton.  In  France  every¬ 
thing  is  controlled  and  scrupulously 
apportioned.  Pleasures  as  well  as  com¬ 
modities  are  weighed  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  and  the  system  of  checks  in 
all  transactions  has  been  raised  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection.  There  is 
a  nervous  dread  of  fraud  and  the  mi¬ 
nutest  and  most  costly  measures  are 
taken  to  prevent  it.  It  seems  that  the 
French  mind  is  averse  to  leaving  any¬ 
thing  to  chance  or  to  allowing  any  loop¬ 
hole  for  prevarication  in  any  of  the 
dealings  of  life.  The  smaller  the  issue, 
the  more  rigorously  the  regulations  are 
observed,  and  whenever  the  stake  be¬ 
comes  very  large,  as  in  great  commer¬ 
cial  undertakings,  the  observance  of 
rules  is  much  more  uncertain.  French 
financial  associations,  for  instance,  are 
formed  with  the  utmost  completeness. 
Their  organization  is  perfect,  and  their 
statutes,  framed  with  admirable  mi¬ 
nuteness,  provide  for  every  possible 
contingency.  Yet,  within  the  last  ten 
years,  we  have  seen  a  series  of  colossal 
enterprises,  arranged  to  work  with  the 
regularity  of  clocks,  successively  under¬ 
mined  by  the  recklessness,  the  extrava¬ 
gance  or  the  ‘‘  megalomania”  of  their 
chiefs.  The  contrast  between  the  order 
which  reigns  in  the  counting-house  and 


the  hazardousness  of  the  private  office  is 
remarkable.  Again,  the  public  adminis¬ 
tration,  though  too  elaborate,  is  a  model 
of  ingenuity  and  discipline.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  it  be  compared  with  the  working 
of  the  Parliament,  the  difference  will 
be  found  to  be  considerable. 

The  life  of  a  Frenchman  is  consider¬ 
ably  regulated  by  the  State.  From 
youth  to  old  age  lie  is  under  the  tyran¬ 
ny  of  officialdom  and  he  is  forced  to 
bear  the  blood-tax  as  well  as  the  num¬ 
berless  imposts  which  encumber  all  pro¬ 
fessions  and  callings.  But  he  endures 
it  all  good-humoredly  and  seldom  com¬ 
plains  of  the  fresh  burdens  which  are 
constantly  being  placed  upon  him.  He 
has  still  a  remnant  of  the  old  Roman 
feeling  of  duty  to  the  State,  and  re¬ 
spect  for  unwise  laws,  however  history 
might  seem  to  disjirove  it,  is  firmly  im¬ 
planted  in  his  heart.  The  rights  of 
individuals,  in  France,  are  very  clearly 
defined  ;  certain  sums  of  money  pro¬ 
cure  certain  rights  which  are  honestly 
retained  for  the  payer,  who  is  always 
respected  whosoever  he  may  be.  The 
smallest  shopkeeper  does  not  establish  a 
shop  without  having  made  minute  cal¬ 
culations,  and  arranged  his  tariff  on  a 
basis  which  he  seldom  thinks  of  chang¬ 
ing.  He  has  appointed  all  things  care¬ 
fully  to  scale,  and  if  custom  favor  him, 
he  is  content  with  his  position  and 
scope  ;  if  not,  he  must  endeavor  to  sell 
his  business  (which  he  had  probably 
bought)  with  as  little -loss  as  possible. 
Extravagance,  in  any  case,  is  seldom  a 
cause  of  misfortune  among  this  class, 
whose  prudence  is  proverbial.  They 
spend  somewhat  lavishly  in  perfecting 
and  beautifying  the  place  of  trade,  be¬ 
cause  tbeir  trade  is  part  of  their  lives 
and  they  love  to  make  it  attractive,  not 
only  to  the  eye  of  the  customer  but  to 
their  own. 

In  England  we  find  a  very  different 
series  of  conceptions.  There  is  a  mini- 
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mum  of  coutrol,  individuals  are  freer, 
there  is  a  less  mathematical  weighing 
of  things,  the  idea  is  more  studied  than 
the  perfection  of  its  elaboration,  and 
there  is  a  certain  looseness  and  want  of 
precision  in  English  institutions  which 
might  be  taken  advantage  of,  and  often 
is,  by  the  dishonest.  But  the  English 
are  more  or  less  inclined  to  trust  and 
are  not  addicted  to  reducing  life  too 
much  to  scale  and  measure.  The  Eng¬ 
lishman  is  business-like  and  expedi¬ 
tious  in  his  undertakings  ;  he  uses  the 
means  as  a  rough-and  ready  passport  to 
the  end.  His  home,  on  which  he  be¬ 
stows  all  his  powers  of  adornment,  is 
the  real  object  of  his  care  :  the  count¬ 
ing-house  and  the  shop  are  only  consid¬ 
ered  worthy  of  a  practical  species  of 
decoration.  He  does  not  possess  the 
same  desire  as  his  neighbor  for  refining 
all  he  comes  into  contact  with  to  its 
utmost  limit.  With  regard  to  tempera¬ 
ment,  the  two  nations  are  still  more 
dissimilar.  The  French  character  is  a 
strange  mixture  of .  patience  and  impa¬ 
tience.  The  French  are  patient  to  a 
certain  point  and  for  the  attainment 
of  an  end,  but  if  the  tide  of  circum¬ 
stances  set  too  strongly  against  them 
they  are  capable  of.  abandoning  in  a 
day  the  principle  of  a  lifetime.  This 
hastiness  has  been  shown  distinctly  in 
their  later  history.  When  the  Parisian 
populace  in  1789,  weary  of  the  abuses 
and  the  inefficiency  of  the  government 
of  Louis  XVI.,  broke  in  one  day  with 
the  traditions  of  eight  centuries,  they 
exhibited  this  temper.  When  they 
abandoned  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  on 
the  morrow  of  the  battle  of  Sedan  they 
showed  it  once  again.  A  nation  s  char¬ 
acter  is  reflected  in  its  history.  In  this 
respect  their  temper  is  somewhat  of  the 
feminine  order— calm  and  amiable  so 
long  as  it  is  not  ruffled,  but  fiercely 
hostile  when  disturbed.  This  impa¬ 
tience,  indeed,  is  not  one  of  the  best 
sides  of  the  French  character,  and  it 
contrasts  strangely  with  the  obstinate 
perseverance  of  the  Englishman,  who 
is  never  seen  to  better  advantage  than 
when  trying  to  achieve  the  impossible. 
The  latter,  no  doubt,  often  carries  this 
propensity  to  extremes,  when  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  force  success  against  the  greatest 
obstacles,  and  with  all  his  philosophy, 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  contrives  to  make 
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his  life  as  pleasant  for  himself  as  the 
Gaul  who  yields  to  the  inevitable  so 
much  more  readily.  In  France,  as  the 
saying  has  it,  a  door  must  be  either 
shut  or  open. 

There  still  linger  in  England  some 
traces  of  the  old  feeling  of  respect  for 
superiors  which  has  disappeared  to  a 
great  extent  in  France.  The  lower 
classes  in  England  (those  as  yet  un¬ 
tainted  by  socialism)  attach  a  real 
meaning  to  the  term  “  gentlefolk”  as 
applied  to  persons  of  birth  and  educa¬ 
tion  not  necessarily  noble  or  rich,  whose 
acts  are  siipposed  to  be  invariably  hon- 
orable.  No  corresponding  class  exists 
in  France,  and  the  bourgeoisie,  which 
most  nearly  resembles  it,  is  too  often 
the  personification  of  the  hard  egoism 
which  was  one  of  the  determining 
causes  of  the  Revolution.  Mutual  po¬ 
liteness  between  superiors  and  inferiors 
is  certainly  greater  in  France  than  in 
England,  but  the  ancient  respect  for 
persons  of  refinement  is  very  rare. 

When  we  approach  the  subject  of  the 
people,  we  see  the  same  contrasts  as 
in  the  other  classes.  The  populace  in 
France,  and  especially  in  Paris,  is  a  de¬ 
gree  higher  in  the  social  ladder  than  in 
England.  They  are  healthier,  happier, 
and  more  intelligent ;  their  dress  is 
cleaner  and  more  suitable  for  their 
callings  ;  they  are  more  thrifty,  and 
they  are  never  offensively  vulgar.  They 
have  a  greater  respect  for  their  women, 
whose  faces  are  much  less  careworn 
than  those  of  the  English  housewife, 
and  whose  well -developed  figures  offer 
none  of  the  cruel  woundings  of  the 
sense  of  human  proportion  which  are 
presented  by  the  British  workman’s 
careless  spouse.  The  latter,  if  a  little 
more  virtuous  than  her  French  proto¬ 
type,  is  largely  deficient  in  sobriety  and 
ingenuity.  Who  that  has  ever  wit¬ 
nessed  a  wedding  party  at  Meudon  or 
at  Suresnes  and  noticed  with  how  much 
rational  merriment  the  occasion  is  cele¬ 
brated,  the  decorum  which  is  observed, 
the  gallantry  of  the  men  and  the  pleas¬ 
ant  frankness  of  their  manners,  can 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  superiority  of 
the  masses  in  France  ?  A  spirit  of  con¬ 
tentment  seems  to  pervade  these  bridal 
parties,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  ridicule  to  which  their  one  day’s 
splendor  exposes  them  from  the  mock- 
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ing  Parisians  is  beginning  to  cause 
their  discontinuance.  Compare  this 
with  the  solemness  of  the  British  labor¬ 
er’s  wedding,  and  the  advantage  will 
unquestionably  be  on  the  French  side. 
The  lower  classes  in  France  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  place  in  the  plan  of  society  and 
their  dignity  is  greater. 

Let  us  now  consider  patriotism  in 
its  conception  by  the  two  nations. 
Patriotism  in  France  is  at  once  a  warm 
and  earnest  sentiment  springing  from 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  a  noisy 
species  of  nervosity,  frequently  ag¬ 
gressive  and  often  only  half  sincere. 
It  is  excited,  in  this  latter  phase,  and 
chiefly  kept  alive,  by  the  cheap  prints 
which  appeal  to  what  is  considered  to 
be  the  instincts  of  the  masses.  Of 
course  I  am  not  alluding  here  to  legiti¬ 
mate  love  of  country,  but  to  the  kind 
of  propaganda  which  brings  it  artifi¬ 
cially  and  unnecessarily  before  the 
minds  of  the  people,  on  the  most  trivial 
grounds.  It  is  no  doubt  natural  that 
in  a  country  which  lives  so  much  with¬ 
in  itself,  the  idea  of  patriotism  should 
be  more  largely  developed  than  in  one 
which  extends  its  scope  all  over  the 
world,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  it 
should  be  made  the  pretext  for  a  great 
deal  of  political  manoeuvring  which  is 
not  creditable  to  the  nation.  No  coun¬ 
try  loves  glory  so  much  as  France,  and 
patriotism,  especially  in  its  present 
form,  is  a  kind  of  prospective  glory 
which  the  child  is  trained  to  cultivate 
from  his  tenderest  years.  Whether  it 
is  a  healthy  feeling  is  a  matter  on  which 
opinion  may  be  divided,  but  consider¬ 
ing  the  situation  of  France  to-day,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  a  natural  one. 
Patriotism,  at  all  events,  is  an  ever- 
popular  subject  on  the  lips  of  a  deputy 
or  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  and 
no  matter  how  badly  it  is  treated,  its 
success  is  assured.  In  the  name  of 
patriotism  the  grossest  errors  are  con¬ 
doned,  and  the  most  serious  shortcom¬ 
ings  are  pardoned.  True  patriotism  is 
one  of,  the  leading  virtues  of  the  French 
race,  but  there  exists  by  its  side  a  com¬ 
mercial  patriotism  which  too  often  dis¬ 
credits  it. 

When,  during  the  course  of  last  year, 
a  deputy  in  the  French  Chamber,  who 
had  long  attempted  to  discredit  the 
Government  of  the  hour  by  every  means 
New  Sebies. — Vol.  LX.,  No.  1. 


in  his  power,  produced  the  memorable 
set  of  false  papers  by  which  the  British 
Embassy  was  said  to  be  the  purchaser 
of  state  secrets — perhaps  the  most  ludi¬ 
crous  blunder  ever  committed — the 
Press  and  the  public  condoned  the 
error  because  it  had  been  made,  as  they 
considered,  from  patriotic  motives. 

Is  it  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
ephemeral  popularity  of  that  strange 
political  juggler,  Boulanger,  was  en- 
tirely  owing  to  the  constant  profession 
of  patriotism  which  he  made  ? 

In  England  patriotism  is  of  a  less 
demonstrative  nature.  It  is  less  gen¬ 
erally  mentioned,  either  by  speakers  or 
in  tlie  press,  because  it  is  too  well 
understood  to  need  it.  It  is  so  funda¬ 
mental  a  principle,  that  the  hearth  and 
home  are  to  be  defended  to  the  death 
against  invaders,  that  the  subject  is 
hardly  considered  worthy  of  being  re¬ 
ferred  to.  There  is  no  word,  indeed, 
in  the  English  language  which  conveys 
all  that  is  meant  by  the  word  “  patrie” 
— the  word  “  England”  sutificing  to  the 
Englishman  to  denote  the  country  of 
the  world  in  which  justice,  morals, 
meat  and  sanitation  are  best  and  hon- 
estest.  He  feels  that  the  wide-reach¬ 
ing  arms  of  the  gigantic  Empire  pro¬ 
tect  him  wherever  he  may  be,  and  he 
does  not  form  the  same  attachment  to 
his  village  steeple  as  the  Frenchman  of 
the  country  districts,  whose  aspiration, 
when  in  a  foreign  land,  is  to  return  to 
end  his  life  beneath  its  shadow.  Pa¬ 
triotism  in  England  is  a  practical  vir¬ 
tue,  with  much  stern  courage  and  reso¬ 
lution  to  support  it,  but  with  little 
romance.  It  is  not  used  decoratively 
as  in  France,  but  it  is  not  the  less  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  English  mind. 

From  patriotism  to  politics  there  is 
but  one  step,  and  when  we  have  taken 
it  we  reach  at  once  the  worst,  the  weak¬ 
est,  the  most  crooked  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  France  of  to-day.  We  find 
a  Chamber  in  which  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  is  constantlv  sacrificed  to  per¬ 
sonal  interests — a  Chamber  in  which 
many  of  the  leading  men  have  been, 
justly  or  unjustly,  accused  of  dishonor¬ 
able  practices  ;  but  who,  by  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  complicated  machinery  of 
parliamentary  tactics,  have  contrived 
to  make  themselves  indispensable.  A 
whole  class  of  professional  politicians 
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has  sprung  from  universal  suffrage,  a 
band  of  clamorous  demagogues,  whose 
narrow  views  are  at  constant  variance 
with  the  wiser  judgment  of  the  moder¬ 
ate  but  more  silent  members.  There 
is  not  a  short-sighted  law  which  they 
fail  to  support,  if  it  possess  a  particle 
of  personal  or  party  interest ;  and  the 
voter  who  sends  this  class  of  ^fortune- 
hunters  to  the  Palais  Bourbon  does  in¬ 
calculable  harm  to  the  country.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  is  the  grave  of 
French  manners,  which  sadly  degener¬ 
ate  in  its  precincts  ;  and  nothing  is 
more  ironical  than  to  contrast  the  out¬ 
ward  marks  of  respect  accorded  to  the 
President  each  day  on  his  entry  to 
the  Chamber  between  two  rows  of  sol¬ 
diers,  and  the  disregard  with  which  he 
is  treated  subsecjuently  by  the  turbu¬ 
lent  assembly.  W  hen  Kobespierre  turn¬ 
ed  to  the  President,  who  was  ringing 
his  bell  to  cause  the  turmoil  to  cease, 
and  said,  “  Veux-tu  taire  ta  sonnette, 
president  d ’assassins,”  he  showed  the 
true  spirit  of  nnruliness  which  has 
characterized  the  Chamber  ever  since. 
The  new  school  of  politicians  in  France 
is  the  worst  the  nation  has  seen  for  a 
long  period,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
times  is  to  elect  plebeian  agitators  who, 
though  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
obtain  the  reins  of  government,  are  the 
despair  of  all  real  statesmen  that  at¬ 
tempt  the  Herculean  task  of  governing 
France.  Querulous,  ill-bred|and  bigot¬ 
ed,  they  are  the  worst  product  of  the 
nation.  But  unfortunately  they  are 
not  the  only  defect  in  the  French  par¬ 
liamentary  system ;  and  the  recent 
Panama  scandals  proved  convincingly 
that  state  reasons  (which  are  generally 
party  reasons),  in  the  French  theory  of 
government,  scatter  principles  to  the 
winds  upon  emergencies.  Universal 
suspicion,  which  always  follows  incon¬ 
sistent  measures,  is  the  result.  No  gov¬ 
ernment  can  govern  well  which  is  not 
credited  with  a  certain  quantity  of  hon¬ 
orable  intentions,  and  yet  the  year  1893 
was  a  perfect  holocaust  of  reputations  ! 

How  does  the  English  conception  of 
modern  politics  compare  with  this? 
Until  the  absorbing  question  which 
has  destroyed  the  best  traditions  of  the 
British  Parliament  had  been  brought 
forward,  the  superiority  of  the  English 
parliamentary  system  was  indisputable. 


Except  on  rare  occasions  a  pleasant 
courtesy  ruled.  One  felt  that  there 
was  a  real  connection  between  the 
grave  personage  on  the  woolsack  and 
the  decorum  of  a  legislative  body. 
Passion  and  invective  had  not  yet  en¬ 
tered  into  parliamentary  manners,  and 
universal  suffrage  had  not  yet  given 
its  full  measure  of  disintegration.  Is 
it  different  now  ?  and  has  the  French 
system  invaded  parliamentary  manners 
in  this  country  ?  Let  us  hope  that  it 
has  not,  and  that  the  tone  of  English 
politics  will  continue  to  be  higher  and 
less  esoteric.  Suspicion,  at  all  events, 
is  not  the  ever-present  enemy  which 
thwarts  the  best  intentions  and  magni¬ 
fies  the  worst.  The  reputation  of  the 
name  of  Member  of  Parliament  has  not 
suffered  so  much  as  in  ^France  ;  the 
prestige  of  the  Parliament  is  greater 
and  the  number  of  adventurers  it  con¬ 
tains  far  less.  There  is  something 
stable  and  reassuring  in  the  architec¬ 
ture  and  general  air  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  with  their  devotional  Goth¬ 
icness,  which  is  absent  in  the  Bourbon 
Palace.  The  one  seems  to  breathe 
promises  of  peace,  the  other  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  turbulence. 

And  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  French 
Press  ?  It  is  at  once  the  brightest,  the 
most  interesting,  and  the  most  literary 
press  in  the  world — a  leisurely  press 
which  does  not  live  at  fever  heat,  and 
which  relies  more  on  the  ability  of  its 
writers  than  on  the  obtainment  of 
news,  treating  its  public  cn/ami7/e,  dis¬ 
creet  in  the  matter  of  domestic  scan¬ 
dals,  polite  to  authors  and  composers ; 
in  fine,  a  press  which  has  learned  so 
well  the  art  of  exciting  interest  that  it 
invests  even  the  dullest  of  parliamen¬ 
tary  debates  with  a  literary  garb  which 
conveys  to  the  reader  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  is  likely  to  need,  and  is  in  it¬ 
self  a  model  of  witty  condensation. 
The  French  Press  is  artistic  in  all  its 
methods,  and  whether  the  French  jour¬ 
nalist  is  writing  a  theatrical  criticism 
or  inditing  a  paragraph  of  current 
news,  his  hand  has  always  a  delicacy  of 
touch,  for  which  French  journalism  ap¬ 
pears  to  possess  a  special  secret.  A 
journal  of  the  verve  and  good  humor 
of  the  Figaro  is  without  its  equal  in  the 
Press  of  the  world.  The  favorite  writ¬ 
ers  of  the  Paris  Press  are  almost  as 
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Eopular  with  the  Parisian  public  as  the 
eroes  of  the  open-air  concerts,  which 
is  saying  a  great  deal.  Their  persons 
and  their  styles  are  known  familiarly, 
and  an  article  by  one  of  them  is  a  Pa¬ 
risian  event  to  be  discussed  at  the  break¬ 
fast  table.  The  name  of  journalist, 
however,  is  in  considerable  disfavor  in 
Parisian  society  because  it  is  generally 
associated  with  certain  questionable 
processes  of  turning  to  profit  the  power 
of  the .  pen’s  publicity,  while  writers 
who  devote  themselves  to  special  sub¬ 
jects  enjoy  a  much  higher  reputation. 
The  French  require  that  all  things 
should  have  a  personal  stamp,  and  the 
few  anonymous  journals  which  exist 
are  not  extremely  popular.  The  French 
reader  is  fond  of  opening  his  journal 
to  ascertain,  not  so  much  what  it  has 
to  say  on  a  particular  event,  as  how  a 
popular  writer  has  treated  it.  The 
argument  ad  personam  is  always  sought. 

But  there  is  a  reverse  side  to  the  med¬ 
al.  The.little  print  commonly  known  as 
the  feuille  de  chou  is  the  pest  of  French 
journalism.  It  is  this  section  of  the 
Press  which  feeds  the  fire  of  false  re¬ 
ports  and  accusations,  which  denounces 
without  proof  and  lies  without  shame. 
It  is  unprincipled  and  disreputable,  and 
has  largely  contributed  to  lower  the 
journalistic  profession  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public  ;  it  is  also  a  fruitful  source 
of  duels.  There  is  but  one  thing  in  its 
favor — the  journals  which  compose  it 
make  some  slight  amends  by  their 
brightness,  while  their  cleverness  of  in¬ 
vention  and  the  bellicose  nature  of 
their  patriotism  often  raise  a  smile  on 
the  lips  of  those  who  most  disapprove 
of  their  manners. 

From  the  French  to  the  English 
Press  the  transition  is  extraordinarily 
great,  for  we  find  ourselves  at  once  in 
the  realms  of  small  type  and  long  col¬ 
umns  of  stern,  uncompromising  ano¬ 
nymity,  and  of  strict  sobriety  of  style 
seldom  broken  into,  save,  perhaps,  Jor 
the  purpose  of  describing  a  royal  wed¬ 
ding  with  an  extravagant  wealth  of 
empty  hyperbole.  The  journalist  in 
England  is  the  unknown  deus  ex  ma- 
chind,  who  guides  the  public  mind 
from  the  obscurity  of  his  room  in  Fleet 
Street,  and  who  is  little  known  outside 
Press  circles.  It  is  this  hidden  nature 
of  English  journalism  which  gives  it  a 


greater  influence  upon  public  opinion 
and  inspires  the  English  public,  which 
is  naturally  reverential,  with  a  firm  be¬ 
lief  in  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the 
printed  sheet.  The  average  middle- 
class  Englishman  takes  heed  of  the 
opinions  expressed  in  the  journal  he 
reads,  and  they  assist  him  greatly  in 
forming  his  judgments,  but  the  French¬ 
man  having  a  greater  familiarity  with 
journalists  and  their  ways  is  more  scep¬ 
tical.  It  is  a  common  saying  among 
Englishmen  that  French  journals  are 
incomplete  and  deficient  in  quantity  of 
matter,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Frenchmen  have  not  the  same  de¬ 
sire  as  Englishmen  to  know  what  is 
taking  place  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  that  as  regards  literary  con¬ 
tents  there  is  little  or  no  difference,  the 
advertisements  in  the  French  news¬ 
papers  being  kept  within  reasonable 
bounds,  which  they  invariably  exceed 
in  English  journals,  whose  readers’  eyes 
are  constantly  wearied  with  hideous 
typographical  displays.  Attempts  are 
seldom  made  to  render  English  jour¬ 
nals  less  ponderous.  It  seems  that  they 
reflect  the  feeling  of  the  nation  in  its 
love  of  stern  seriousness,  without  which 
earnestness  appears  to  it  impossible. 
The  London  “  daily,”  the  contents  of 
which  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  like  the  kernel  of  a  nut,  is  not  a 
cheerful  publication,  and  although  its 
practical  utility  may  be  greater  than 
that  of  its  French  contemporaries,  its 

f)ower  to  interest  and  amuse  is  certain- 
y  far  less.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
manners  of  the  minor  press  in  England 
are  superior  to  those  of  the  Boulevard 
prints,  and  English  law  provides  the 
strongest  reasons  why  they  should  be 
careful  to  avoid  defamation.  But  in 
England  such  newspapers  are  almost 
exclusively  conducted  on  commercial 
principles  to  win  the  small  coin  of  the 
million,  while  in  France  many  are 
created  to  maintain  a  political  doctrine 
at  all  hazards  and  with  the  utmost  un¬ 
scrupulousness.  The  English  journal¬ 
ist  is  a  hard  brain-worker,  dealing  with 
facts  in  careful  language ;  while  his 
French  confr^sre  is  a  clever  word-artist, 
who  clothes  his  themes  in  the  most 
graceful  dress  they  are  capable  of  wear¬ 
ing.  Again,  the  London  public  seldom 
criticises  an  article  of  the  daily  press. 
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but  the  Parisians,  as  I  have  said,  with 
their  finely  critical  sense,  are  much  ad¬ 
dicted  to  this  amusement. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  the  great  question 
of  morality.  Morality  is  a  term  which 
is  so  differently  understood  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  Channel  that  no  compari¬ 
son  would  be  complete  which  did  not 
deal  with  it,  and  there  is  no  subject  on 
which  the  two  nations  accuse  each 
other  more  unjustly,  or  more  blindly, 
chiefly  from  their  mutual  inability  to 
lift  the  veil  which  separates  the  sem¬ 
blance  from  the  reality.  In  France  a 
moral  life  according  to  the  strict  Eng¬ 
lish  conception  is  almost  unknown 
among  men,  and  the  condition  of  mis¬ 
tress  is  more  openly  recognized  than  in 
England  :  so  long  as  an  unmarried 
couple  in  France  live  quietly  together 
and  are  scrupulous  in  the  payment  of 
their  debts  they  are  treated  with  a  great 
deal  of  consideration  by  classes  beneath 
them.  Men  do  not  always  shrink  from 
introducing  them  to  their  friends,  and 
their  status  is  by  no  means  bad.  In 
the  higher  ranks  of  society  liaisons  are 
commonly  accepted  so  long  as  the  pair 
do  not  cohabit,  because  in  France,  as 
elsewhere,  the  conditions  of  dwelling 
constitute  a  moral  standard  in  them¬ 
selves.  The  French  with  their  Gallic 
blood,  their  Catholicism  with  its  remis¬ 
sion  of  sin,  their  free  thought,  their 
greater  proximity  to  nature  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  sexes,  have  always  been 
more  ready  to  recognize  natural  pro¬ 
pensities  which  the  cooler  Saxon,  still 
half  a  Puritan,  shows  a  continual  de¬ 
sire  to  hide.  Moral  laxity  as  regards 
the  appropriation  of  one  woman  by  one 
man  exists  largely  in  all  classes  of 
French  society,  but  so  reasonable  are 
the  French  in  their  irregularity,  and  so 
free  from  the  vulgar  debauchery  with 
which  it  is  so  often  accompanied  in 
other  countries,  that  the  race  has  in  no 
apparent  way  suffered  in  consequence. 
Immorality  in  France  is  what  may  be 
termed  the  immorality  of  nature,  and 
the  sound  good  sense  of  the  people  will 
always  prevent  it  from  being  otherwise. 
But  if  the  number  of  conjugal  infideli¬ 
ties  be  great,  and,  indeed,  it  is  so  great 
as  to  cause  wonder  that  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  marriage  should  not  be  broken 
down,  this  is  attributable  tp  two  causes, 
the  essential  amativeness  of  the  race 


and  the  practice  of  marrying  according 
to  fortune  rather  tfian  predilection.  ° 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  it 
would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  tliere 
is  no  conjugal  fidelity  in  France,  for 
French  society  offers  examples,  and 
many,  of  the  most  perfect  domestic 
happiness  and  feminine  fidelity,  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  middle  classes  and  in 
the  provinces,  where  religion  is  less 
artificially  observed  than  in  the  capital. 
When  it  is  thoroughly  understood  in 
England  that  the  majority  of  French 
people  (exception  being  made  for  the 
Anglomaniacs  of  advanced  society)  con¬ 
sider  that  “  flirting”  is  a  dishonorable 
amusement,  and  that  a  woman  who  has 
once  listened  to  the  overtures  of  a  man 
considers  it  an  act  of  justice  to  console 
him,  this  side  of  the  French  character 
will  be  more  comprehensible  to  the 
English  mind.  This,  and  the  force  of 
the  suspicions  which  attack  every  wom¬ 
an  in  society,  and  which  in  self-defence 
she  is  often  driven  to  justify,  is  the 
cause  of  many  French  liaisons  formed 
in  the  desmcvrement  of  fashionable  life, 
the  philosophy  of  which  is  deeper  than 
appears  on  the  surface.  The  worst  im¬ 
morality  is  that  which  destroys  the 
family,  and  yet  in  France  the  family 
tie  is  extremely  strong,  and  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  children  to  their  parents  excep¬ 
tionally  great. 

Again,  immorality  in  France  never 
assumes  the  grim  aspect  it  takes  in 
England,  where  it  is  so  often  associat¬ 
ed  with  insobriety,  and  there  still  lin¬ 
gers  a  sense  of  order  and  of  fitness  even 
in  those  who  have  sunk  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  respectability.  In  the  higher 
walks  of  “  misconduct”  many  women 
take  a  signal  and  skilful  revenge  upon 
society,  and  the  number  of  their  male 
victims,  whom  they  calmly  dispossess 
of  their  fortune  without  the  slightest 
compunction,  never  diminishes,  the 
most  striking  examples  of  their  system 
of  pecuniary  subtraction  being  appar¬ 
ently  no  deterrent.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  chief  aim  in  life  of  this  class 
is  to  retire  ultimately  to  the  seclusion 
of  a  country  life  in  the  character  of 
charitable  rentUres. 

But  the  Lesbian  blot  on  French 
manners,  which  is  neither  deniable  nor 
denied,  casts  a  shadow  on  the  national 
life.  An  able  chronicler  has  not  shrunk 
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from  describing  it  in  the  columns  of 
one  of  the  most  influential  journals, 
and  it  is  a  recurring  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion.  Nervosity,  an  excess  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  culture,  a  strong  disinclina¬ 
tion  for  child-bearing  have  been  the 
causes  which  have  revived  the  practices 
of  the  ancient  East,  and  Paris  has  to 
bear  the  responsibility  of  having  resus¬ 
citated  them  in  obedience  to  the  magic 
power  of  gold.  The  evil  has  its  origin 
among  the  wealthy  classes,  among  those 
who  can  afford  to  buy  the  dish  of  sen¬ 
suality  from  less  fortunate  acquaint¬ 
ances,  induced  by  the  smallness  of  their 
means  and  their  love  of  luxury,  to  sell 
it.  It  has  produced  a  strange,  almost 
superstitious  feeling,  an  unnatural  at¬ 
mosphere  of  society  in  which  sex  is 
confounded  with  sex,  and  the  occasions 
for  scandal  are  increased  threefold. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  a  severe  form  of  ego¬ 
tism,  of  that  kind  of  egotism  which  has 
become  so  ornate,  so  luxuriously,  so 
delicately  refined  in  the  expression  of 
its  grossness,  that  it  has  contrived  to 
become  a  highly-developed  transcen¬ 
dental  materialism  tempered  by  a  flavor 
of  cynical  philosophy  due  to  the  out¬ 
side  influences  of  modern  thought. 

And  how  do  morals  in  England  com¬ 
pare  with  morals  in  France  ?  In  some 
ways  well,  in  others  badly.  In  Eng¬ 
land  there  is  no  frankness,  no  volun¬ 
tary  admission  of  any  falling  aw'ay 
from  the  principles  of  morality  as  they 
have  been  fixed  by  religion  and  cus¬ 
tom.  Just  as  in  English  society  peo¬ 
ple  are  all  theoretically  of  no  occupa¬ 
tion,  so  there  is  a  fiction  that  English 
morals  are  pure.  Morality  is  held  to 
be  a  British  institution,  all  departures 
from  which,  however  numerous,  are  re¬ 
garded  as  isolated  instances  in  no  way 
impairing  the  principle  on  which  so¬ 
ciety  is  based.  It  is  true  that  the  law 
courts,  whose  proceedings  are  made 
ruthlessly  public,  disclose  some  very 
serious  exceptions,  but  yet  there  is  no 
abatement  of  the  contention  that  vir¬ 
tue  is  the  rule. 

Immorality  in  England  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  become  as  unbridled  as  a  sailor 
on  shore  freed  from  the  discipline  of 
his  ship  :  in  its  lower  forms  it  almost 
invariably  becomes  coarse  and  intem¬ 
perate.  It  seems  as  if  the  watery  clouds 
which  hang  eternally  above  the  British 


Isles  had  made  virtue  chillier  and  vice 
more  tenebrous.  It  is  one  of  the  first 
principles,  however,  of  official  ethics  in 
England,  that  the  existence  of  vice  is 
to  be  ignored,  notwithstanding  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  streets,  and  similarly, 
immorality  is  carefully  concealed  in  the 
inner  mind  of  each  individual.  The 
tone  of  masculine  conversation  at  clubs 
and  elsewhere  is  in  conformity  with 
this  feeling.  Women  are  not  the  favor¬ 
ite  subjects  of  comment,  and  one  sel¬ 
dom  hears,  as  in  Paris,  the  same  dis¬ 
cussions  upon  the  fittest  and  cleverest 
methods  of  behavior  toward  them,  nor 
the  same  cynical  and  witty  jokes  on  the 
theme  of  love.  If  by  chance  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  depart  from  his  stubborn,  al¬ 
most  oriental  silence  regarding  women, 
he  often  goes  to  the  other  extreme  and 
speaks  of  them  too  grossly. 

But  this  maintenance  of  a  bold  pre¬ 
tension  to  national  purity,  however 
hypocritical  it  may  appear,  is  a  curb  on 
the  spread  of  immorality,  since  what  is 
unseen  is  less  likely  to  be  imitated  than 
what  is  seen,  and  this  is  a  distinct  ad¬ 
vantage  for  the  English  system. 

It  must  be  admitted  also,  that  the 
virtue  of  married  women,  which  the 
throne  requires  as  a  passport  to  recog¬ 
nition,  is  more  general  than  in  France, 
and  the  English  woman  possesses  a 
natural,  inborn  desire  to  guard  her  vir¬ 
tue  which  passion  frequently  does  not 
succeed  in  destroying.  Sentiment  and 
not  passion  is  the  basis  of  the  ordinary 
Er^lish  marriage. 

The  greatest  degrees  of  immorality 
in  England  are  to  be  found  in  the 
highest  and  in  the  lowest  classes — the 
two  classes  which,  from  two  opposite 
causes,  are  best  able  to  hide  their  pro¬ 
clivities.  At  either  end  of  the  social 
ladder  there  is  a  relaxation  of  moral 
principles.  In  the  upper  steps  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  chiefly  from  the  inertia  vitce  of 
opulence,  in  the  lower  from  the  despair 
of  misery.  It  is  easy  to  understand, 
then,  that  the  English  middle-class 
matron,  the  bulwark  of  British  pro¬ 
priety,  looks  with  abhorrence  on  all 
Jack  of  moral  conscience,  which  she 
considers  of  foreign  and  usually  of 
French  origin  ;  but  even  her  uncom¬ 
promisingness  is  preferable  to  the  os¬ 
tentatious  abandonment  of  principles 
which  characterizes  that  class,of  Eng- 
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lishmen  who  have  become  continental¬ 
ized  too  soon,  and  who,  by  the  too  hasty 
adoption  of  habits  to  which  they  had 
not  been  bred,  only  succeed  in  showing 
the  weakness  of  their  judgment.  For 
when  Englishmen  or  women  lapse  sud¬ 
denly  into  moral  laxity,  after  having 
received  a  British  education,  they  al¬ 
most  invariably  lack  good  taste  and 
moderation. 

Again,  the  dissimilarity  between  the 
two  nations  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a 
scandal  in  England  is  generally  spoken 
of  as  a  grave  social  failure,  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  prudish  undertone,  while  in 
France  it  is  the  subject  of  ordinary  and 
often  witty  comment.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  one  of  the  most  comic  per¬ 
sonages  in  French  literature  is  the  hus¬ 
band  whose  wife,  by  her  infidelity,  has 
caused  a  certain  sobriquet  to  be  applied 
to  him.  In  this  instance  alone,  the 
difference  of  views  is  strikingly  appar¬ 
ent.  The  French  recognize  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  unorthodoxy  in  morals,  while 
the  English  do  not.  Moreover,  French 
women  are  quick  in  their  conclusions 
and  resolutions  ;  they  have  no  patience 
for  half  shades  and  hesitancy,  they  are 
as  absolute  in  the  character  of  their 
minds  as  they  are  gracefully  precise  in 
the  movement  of  their  bodies.  Their 
English  sisters  are  less  hasty,  but  they 
think  perhaps  more  deeply,  or  at  ail 
events  do  not  act  so  quickly  on  their 
thoughts. 

The  question  of  cleanliness  is  another 
on  which  the  ideas  of  the  two  nations 
are  at  variance.  In  France  the  clean¬ 
liness  of  the  thinw  seen  is  the  primary 
consideration,  in  England,  things  both 
seen  and  unseen  are  required  to  be 
clean.  Cleanness  in  the  preparation  of 
food,  in  the  outer  clothing  of  the  body, 
in  the  elimination  of  dust,  is  always 
remarkable  in  France,  and  dirt  is  never 
allowed  to  offend  the  eye.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  genius  of  the  nation  for 
cleanliness  ends  here,  and  the  necessity 
of  water  as  a  purifier,  in  towns  like 
Paris,  where  the  supply  is  inadequate, 
is  insufficiently  recognized.  It  is  not 
understood  among  the  lower  and  lower 
middle  classes  that  if  it  is  beautiful  to 
live  in  an  apparent  state  of  cleanliness, 
it  is  equally  so  to  exist  in  a  real  one  ; 
and  that  as  long  as  sanitation  and  hy¬ 
giene  are  put  into  a  corner'  as  trouble- 
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some  sciences,  which  are  costly,  to  no 
visible  advantage,  perfect  living  cannot 
be  attained.  The  whole  Continent 
suffers  from  insufficiency  of  ablution, 
and  although  in  fashionable  households 
the  morning  bath  has  succeeded  in  es¬ 
tablishing  itself,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  is  content  to  live  in  a 
state  of  inner  griminess  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  allude  to  the  persistent 
violation  of  health  principles  by  archi¬ 
tects.  They  are  not  blamed  for  their 
dangerous  disregard  for  the  essential 
conditions  of  healthy  living,  and  they 
are  therefore  indifferent  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  more  so  as  the  nation  at  large 
has  impaired  the  sensitiveness  of  its 
olfactory  nerve  by  familiarity  with  irri¬ 
tants. 

The  Englishman,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  an  exaggerated,  almost  eccentric, 
craving  for  abundance  of  water,  which 
he  satisfies  at  all  costs,  and  under  the 
most  difficult  conditions.  He  has  de¬ 
veloped  this  craving  to  an  astonishing 
degree,  and  when  he  is  absent  from  his 
hygienic  country  he  nurses  an  almost 
superstitious  dread  of  evil  sanitation. 
Not  a  breath  of  unsavoriness  escapes 
his  finely  tempered  sense,  and  his  life 
abroad  is  constantly  rendered  unhappy 
by  offences  against  it.  He  has  a  cult 
for  clean  and  rosy  skins,  and  his  ideal 
of  moral  purity  cannot  be  disassociated 
from  physical  purity.  For  priests 
abroad,  whose  poverty  has  made  them 
careless  as  to  cleanliness,  Englishmen 
have  a  great  aversion,  and  often  refuse 
to  believe  in  the  piety  of  an  ecclesiastic 
imperfectly  cleansed.  Is  it  the  con¬ 
stant  suggestion  offered  by  the  waves 
which  encircle  his  island  or  the  raini¬ 
ness  of  his  climate  that  has  made  the 
Englishman  so  love  water  ?  Whatever 
it  may  be,  he  has  certainly  set  the  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  rest  of  the  world  of  a  de¬ 
lightful  system  of  living  by  reducing 
to  a  minimum  the  unpleasant  material¬ 
ism  of  the  body,  and  making  it  appear 
more  ethereally  human. 

But  in  art  the  French  make  more 
than  ample  amends  for  their  deficien¬ 
cies.  Art  is  the  best,  the  truest,  the 
most  perfect  thing  in  France — vivid, 
living,  real,  neither  sentimental  nor 
meretricious,  but  convincingly  just  in 
expression  and  in  execution. 

Paris,  the  place  of  exhibition  for  the 
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nation’s  art,  is  unequalled  in  the  world 
for  the  exquisiteness  of  its  taste.  What 
can  be  more  elegantly  beautiful  and 
more  quietly  harmonious  than  the  dec¬ 
oration  of  a  Parisian  interior,  with  its 
justness  of  proportion,  its  pleasant  air 
of  repose,  and  the  admirable  modera¬ 
tion  of  treatment,  which  is  skilfully  re¬ 
lieved  here  and  there  by  an  artistic 
gem  of  infinite  originality  and  bright¬ 
ness  attesting  the  life-breathing  influ¬ 
ence  of  art  ? 

And  it  is  not  only  in  the  frame  of 
the  home  life  that  taste  predominates 
in  France,  but  in  every  manifestation 
of  the  artistic  spirit ;  in  the  originality 
and  vigor  of  the  modern  school  of 
painting,  in  the  finished  methods  of 
the  French  playwright,  in  the  delight¬ 
ful  subtlety  of  analysis,  the  exquisite 
comprehension  of  human  destinies  and 
instincts  shown  by  the  French  novelist, 
whose  works  are  read  by  the  whole 
world,  and,  lastly,  in  the  finely  tem¬ 
pered  musical  sense  of  the  nation. 

The  Parisian  is  by  nature  an  artistic 
being,  from  the  child  of  the  people  who 
as  modiste  devises  the  most  enchanting 
costumes,  the  coiffeur  whose  delicacy  of 
touch  and  dexterity  are  famous,  to  the 
chef,  who  maintains  the  glory  of  French 
cookery.  All,  in  their  way,  are  artists. 

They  have  all  penetrated  to  the  truth 
in  art,  and  the  national  conscience  can, 
indeed,  be  called  healthy  in  an  eesthetic 
sense.  Art  in  France  is  honest  and 
sincere. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  claim  that 
the  French  never  err  in  artistic  mat¬ 
ters,  because  occasioually  in  their  ear¬ 
nestness  they  aim  too  high.  They  are, 
however,  unprejudiced,  and  they  honor 
whatever  the  imagination  creates  that 
is  excellent  and  real,  turning  away 
from  affectation  and  idle  searchings 
for  effect.  They  recognized  the  talent 
of  a  Zola  and  a  Loti  when  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  another  nation  would  have  done 
so.  One  feels  that  their  work  is  exact¬ 
ly  what,  given  the  premises,  it  should 
he,  never  surcharged  and  always  just 
in  its  proportions. 

In  England,  alas  !  all  this  is .  very 


different.  Art  is  a  dreary  inefficacy 
which  procures  no  joy  and  excites  no 
enthusiasm.  It  is  an  insipid  form  of 
artistic  pleasure  dreamily  sentimental. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  it  has  no  exist¬ 
ence  beyond  the  shores  of  England,  be¬ 
cause  no  public  in  the  world,  except  its 
own,  can  be  found  to  take  an  interest 
in  it.  Whether  it  be  in  the  painting, 
the  novel,  the  play,  or  in  the  ordinary 
surroundings  of  every-day  life,  the  same 
want  of  artistic  perception  reveals  it¬ 
self.  There  is  no  boldness,  no  strong 
personality,  no  “  sacred  fire,”  no  vigor  ; 
art  in  England  is  lifeless  and  faded. 
The  exact  goal  is  rarely  reached  and 
the  English  artist  seems  like  a  forced 
plant  which  has  no  spontaneity  of 
growth. 

In  fiction,  the  English  have  devel¬ 
oped  the  school  of  the  marvellous  and 
the  improbable.  Being  forbidden  by 
public  opinion  and  by  the  State  from 
treating  too  plainly  the  one  subject 
which  has  been  the  principal  raison 
d’etre  of  literature  from  its  origin,  the 
English  author  and  the  playwright 
have  too  often  recourse  to  complication 
and  weirdness,  unlike  life  or  possibility, 
the  artist  is  timid  in  the  use  of  colors 
and  the  general  taste  is  at  a  low  ebb. 
There  is  an  incompleteness  in  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  taste,  an  inabil¬ 
ity  to  realize  the  necessity  for  the  small 
but  all-important  details  which  make 
the  object  grateful  to  the  eye  and  a 
bluntness  of  the  critical  faculty.  With¬ 
in  the  last  few  years,  no  doubt,  great 
attempts  have  been  made  in  England 
to  remedy  this  defect.  House  fur¬ 
nishers  and  others  have  learnt  art  as 
an  education,  and  have  been  slightly 
successful  in  making  use  of  their  ac¬ 
quired  taste,  but  the  majority  of  the 
nation  remains  in  darkness  and  trusts 
to  its  writers,  its  painters,  its  sculptors, 
and  its  musicians  to  guide  its  sense  of 
the  beautiful.  Alas !  when  a  statue 
more  monstrously  grotesque  than  usual 
makes  its  appearance  in  a  street  which 
was  boasting  some  pretensions  to  good 
architecture  we  see  the  value  of  the 
guidance. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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On  one  side  of  the  one  street  our 
village,  cottages  stand  side  by  side,  of 
wood,  one-storied,  each  with  an  out¬ 
house,  equal  to  itself  ;  on  the  other 
side  are  somewhat  larger  dwellings  in 
little  gardens.  It  is  6  p.m.  and  the 
cows  are  coming  home.  A  white  cow 
that  always  leads  the  line  marches 
down  the  centre  of  the  roadway  over 
the  rough  cobble  stones,  a  yellow-haired 
child  laughingly  threatens  it  with  a 
stick,  disturbing  rather  the  dignity  of 
the  herdsman,  a  boy  of  ten  in  long 
boots  and  a  red  shirt,  than  the  self- 
possession  of  the  beast.  At  the  end  of 
the  rows  of  houses  the  road  dips  to  a 
wooden  bridge  across  a  little  river, 
wherein  all  the  folks  bathe  in  the  long 
summer  days.  Close  to  the  bridge  on 
the  banks  of  the  weedy  stream  is  the 
cemetery.  The  wooden  crosses  bear  no 
names.  My  companion  says  it  is  cheap 
to  be  buried  here.  In  Petersburg,  forty 
miles  away,  it  costs  you  200  roubles  for 
a  nice  place  in  a  good  cemetery,  besides 
a  rouble  or  two  for  the  gravedigger. 
A  cheerful  youth,  though  he  does  read 
mathematics  and  classics  and  sciences 
without  number  in  the  Gymnase  at  the 
capital,  and  takes  a  morbid  interest  in 
comparative  necrology.  Cheerful  too 
are  the  peasants  on  this  July  Sunday. 
The  unmarried  girls  have  their  hair 
plaited  down  their  backs,  and  they  and 
their  married  sisters  with  head  ker¬ 
chiefs  wear  gayly  colored  gowns,  and 
bow  politely  to  one  another,  and  talk 
and  laugh,  and  heartily  enjoy  the  day 
of  rest  in  the  middle  of  the  hay-cutting 
season.  The  men  for  the  most  part 
boast  good  black  coats,  and  embroidered 
cotton  shirts,  and  excellent  long  boots, 
often  of  polished  leather,  and  always 
with  concertina-like  crinklings  at  the 
ankles.  As  much  as  12  roubles  or  25 
shillings  is  often  paid  fora  pair  of  such 
boots.  But  this,  of  course,  is  their 
holiday  attire,  in  which  they  walk  past 
the  house  of  the  head  man,  where  a 
notice  above  the  door  proclaims  the 
fact  that  taxes  are  received.  That 
such  payments  do  not  engender  feel¬ 
ings  of  discontent  and  resentment 


against  the  Czar,  is  amply  proved  bv 
an  incident  which  occurred  this  morn- 
ing  in  church.  In  the  Greek,  as  in  the 
Roman  and  Protestant  Churches,  a 
prayer  for  the  royal  family  forms  a 
part  of  the  ordinary  service,  but  the 
Greek  priest  also  reads  out  the  names 
of  persons  to  be  prayed  for,  wliich  are 
written  on  slips  of  paper,  and  handed 
up  by  members  of  the  congregation. 
Such  names  are  generally  those  of  de¬ 
ceased  members  of  private  persons’ 
families,  but  to-day  the  late  Emperor 
Alexander  the  Second,  his  present  Maj¬ 
esty,  and  several  other  princes  were 
prayed  for  over  and  above  the  statutory 
prayer's,  by  the  request  of  some  one  in 
the  church.  Nor  has  the  emancipation 
which  the  late  Emperor  effected  termi¬ 
nated  the  satisfactory  relations  which 
often  previously  existed  between  lord 
and  serf.  At  nightfall  bands  of  sing¬ 
ing  peasants  marched  along  the  roads, 
the  women  wearing  ribbons  or  gifts  of 
the  like  nature,  and  the  men  with 
money  presents  in  their  pockets,  from 
their  former  master,  who  on  this  his 
name  day  has  been  congratulated  in 
person  by  all  his  old  serfs,  not  one  of 
whom  had  gone  empty  away.  The  sun, 
sinking  below  the  horizon,  on  the  vast 
and  somewhat  monotonous  plain,  left 
behind  it  an  apparently  contented  vil¬ 
lage  in  Makarief.  There  was  once 
more  wood  around  it,  and  the  peasants 
say  too  much  was  cut  down,  that  the 
wife  of  the  landlord  might  see  the  dome 
of  the  church,  five  miles  off,  from  her 
bedroom  window.  But  now  that  one- 
third  of  the  commune  land  is  lying  fal¬ 
low,  when  once  the  hay  is  in,  the  peas¬ 
ants  will  be  glad  to  fell  more  forest, 
and  burn  the  roots,  and  bring  more  of 
the  landlords’  land  under  cultivation, 
for  they  either  get  the  wood  gratis,  or 
a  sufficient  money  payment,  in  return 
for  their  pains. 

The  big  brawny  peasant  sitting  on 
the  bench  with  his  cap  in  his  hand  is 
'called  “  the  Baron,”  and  the  title  is 
hereditary  in  his  family.  It  seems  his 
grandfather  was  famous  as  the  possessor 
of  an  unequalled  appetite,  and  that  his 
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master,  who  often  came  to  see  the  serfs 
dine  in  the  field,  would  good-humored¬ 
ly  refer  to  the  subject,  and  generally 
said,  “  Here  is  our  friend  who  has  the 
appetite  of  three.”  One  day,  however, 
the  serf  replied,  “  There  is  nothing 
wonderful  in  that,  your  excellency.” 
“  No  ?”  replied  the  master.  “  No,  in¬ 
deed,”  rejoined  the  serf  ;  “  I  know  a 
man  who  eats  as  much  as  three  hun¬ 
dred.”  “  Who  can  that  be  ?”  said  the 
astonished  master.  “  Now  consider, 
your  excellency,  if  it  is  not  yourself. 
Are  not  three  hundred  slaves  working 
daily,  and  do  you  not  eat  all  the  prod¬ 
uce  of  their  labor?”  They  work  hard, 
these  peasants.  My  next-door  neigh¬ 
bor  is  a  man  who  makes  his  own  bread, 
and  cultivates  enough  land  to  grow  all 
the  corn  he  wants  for  his  family.  In 
the  short  summer  of  four  months  he  is 
up  daily  at  four  o’clock,  or  earlier,  and 
is  at  work  till  9  p.m.  Just  now  he 
mows  the  hay  in  these  early  hours,  and 
later  in  the  day  it  dries  in  the  sun,  and 
can  be  carted  into  the  barn,  for  at  night 
and  in  the  early  morning  the  grass  is 
wet  with  dew.  By  his  bad  luck  my 
neighbor’s  children  are  girls,  and  too 
young  to  help  him.  A  boy  of  ten  years 
could  have  watered  the  horse  and  have 
helped  in  various  ways,  but  of  his  five 
girls  only  one  can  assist  at  all.  He 
prays  devoutly  for  a  son  or  two,  for 
just  now  he  works  till  11  p.m.  every 
night,  and  sometimes  the  stress  and 
simultaneous  pressure  of  different  agri¬ 
cultural  operations  force  him  to  rise 
again  two  hours  after  midnight.  He 
can  rest  in  the  long  winter,  when  the 
snowdrift  rises  up  above  his  windows 
and  his  wife  is  busy  spinning,  but  most 
of  the  villagers  cannot.  They  are  busy 
gathering  wood  for  use  and  for  sale, 
and  many  of  them  take  their  horses 
into  Petersburg,  and  become  cabmen. 
And  on  bitter  nights,  when  the  breath 
freezes  instantaneously  in  mustache  and 
beard,  it  has  happened  that  one  or  two 
of  our  peasants  have  been  frozen  on  the 
little  boxes  of  their  diminutive  car¬ 
riages.  A  dram  too  deep,  a  drowsy 
nod,  a  few  minutes’  sleep,  and  the  be¬ 
numbed  driver  awakes  no  more.  Just 
now  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  such  a 
fate  can  have  overtaken  any  one,  for 
the  thermometer  marks  78°  in  the 
shade,  and  in  the  small  rooms  of  a 


wooden  cottajge  the  heat  is  intensely 
felt.  The  neighboring  landlord  wants 
to  get  his  work  done,  and  his  agent  is 
offering  a  rouble  and  a  rouble  and  a 
half  a  day,  but  Ivan  must  look  after 
his  own  field  first,  and  just  now  it  is  a 
struggle  with  all  to  get  through  their 
work.  Where  the  soil  is  ungrateful, 
as  it  is  here,  a  landlord,  when  he  has 
2)aid  all  expenses,  finds  a  very  small 
balance  of  profit  left  in  his  pocket. 
But  for  the  forests,  few  estates  around 
us  would  pay  expenses. 

The  admirable  work  on  Russia  of 
Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  the  standard  authority  on 
that  country,  and  not  one  of  its  suc¬ 
cessors  has  in  any  way  approached  its 
thoroughness  and  excellence.  There  is 
onlyjone  question  on  which  I  should  ven¬ 
ture  with  extreme  diffidence  to  express 
an  opinion  at  all  at  variance  with  that 
of  Sir  Donald  Wallace,  who,  however, 
on  this  point  wrote  so  soon  after  the 
emancipation  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  him,  as  he  expressly  stated,  to  fully 
estimate  its  effects.  I  think  the  losses 
of  the  landlords  have  proved  greater 
and  more  universal.  He  says  many 
were,  no  doubt,  ruined  at  the  time,  but 
the  emancipation  only  showed  them 
that  they  were  ruined.  Well,  Russia 
at  the  moment  occupies  a  foremost 
place  in  the  comity  of  nations.  With 
an  immense  army  and  a  growing  navy, 
with  improved  communications,  with  a 
government  perhaps  adapted  to  her 
needs,  and  a  generally  contented  and 
patriotic  population,  she  preserves  the 
peace  throughout  Northern  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  in  the  older  continent  con¬ 
tinually  manifests  that  tendency  to  ex¬ 
tend  her  frontiers  which  is  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  vigorous  youth  and 
of  growing  power.  Her  subjects,  as  a 
whole,  it  may  safely  be  said,  are  con¬ 
tented,  for  they  certainly  have  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  small  pai’ty  of  Anar¬ 
chists.  Here  wejhave  a  picture  of  a  great 
and  prosperous  Power.  But  its  credit 
notes  are  incontrovertible.  It  prom¬ 
ises  the  holder  3s.  2d.  for  every  rouble 
note.  The  holder  cannot  get  any  money 
out  of  the  Government  for  his  paper, 
and  the  foreigner  will  only  give  him 
2s.  Id.  It  may  certainly  be  said,  from 
this  point  of  view,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  solvent.  If,  then,  any 
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financial  or  political  crisis  compelled 
the  Russian  Government  to  pay  off  all 
its  debts,  reducing  its  army,  neglecting 
to  add  to  its  navy,  and  ceasing  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  dominions,  for  this  purpose, 
that  Government  might  reasonably  con¬ 
sider  that  the  events  which  showed  that 
it  was  ruined,  actually  caused  its  ruin. 
And  such  was  the  case  with  many,  per¬ 
haps  with  the  majority  of  the  land¬ 
lords.  They  may  have  been  embar¬ 
rassed,  generally  were,  but  they  kept 
their  heads  above  water  and  held  their 
own.  So  has  the  Government  been 
embarrassed,  and  yet  it  more  than 
holds  its  own.  It  is  not,  I  think,  a 
sufficient  answer  to  assert  that  the  land¬ 
lords  really  profited,  because,  when  once 
they  learned  that  they  were  ruined, 
they  took  to  occupations  and  began  to 
occupy  positions  which  they  had  for- 
merlv  scorned.  It  might  be  good  for 
the  Russian  Government  to  place  its 
affairs  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  but 
the  process,  involving  as  it  must  a  large 
reduction  in  the  army,  would  inevitably 
result  in  its  descent  from  the  proud 

f'osition  it  now  occupies  in  the  world, 
n  short,  I  think  that  the  experience 
of  the  thirty-two  and  a  half  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  emancipation 
shows  that  the  landlords,  as  a  class, 
suffered  enormously.  The  redemption 
money  paid  by  the  State  was  soon 
spent,  too  often  abroad  and  in  riotous 
living  (whence  arose  the  still  existing 
impression  that  Russians  are  always 
rich),  and  the  second  and  third  gener¬ 
ations  occupy  a  very  different  position 
from  that  of  their  forefathers. 

To  return  to  our  village.  To-day  I 
paid  some  visits.  The  peasants  receive 
with  much  natural  grace  and  hospital¬ 
ity,  and  exhibit  with  pride  the  kitchen 
stove  on  the  top  of  which  they  sleep  in 
winter,  and  the  room  facing  the  street 
in  which  they  breakfast  and  dine.  On 
the  walls  are  generally  pictures  of  the 
Czar  and  of  the  royal  family,  the  out¬ 
houses  adjoin  the  back  of  the  cottage, 
and  the  eternal  samovar  is  the  chief 
feature  of  the  interior  domestic  econ¬ 
omy.  Sugar  is  looked  on  as  rather  a 
luxury,  though  all  use  it.  Generally  a 
lump  is  dipped  in  the  tea,  and  sucked 
from  time  to  time  by  the  poor,  or  dis¬ 
solved  wholesale  by  the  rich.  It  is  an 
exciting  occupation  to  follow  the  in- 
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definite  branch  of  the  imperfect  aspect, 
or  the  semelfactive  perfect  aspect  of 
unity  of  a  Russian  irregular  verb,  from 
its  birth  in  the  back  of  the  mouth, 
around  a  rolling  lump  of  sugar,  past  a 
hedge  of  white  teeth,  through  a  pair  of 
half-opened  lips,  till  it  strikes  upon  the 
ear  with  all  the  full  majesty  of  the  most 
complicatedly  compound  and  irregular¬ 
ly  perplexing  part  of  speech  that  ever 
was  invented  since  the  time  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  The  milk  is  placed 
on  the  table  in  an  earthenware  pot,  and 
a  dipper  floats  upon  the  thick  white 
fluid.  One  objection  to  the  dipper  is 
that  you  can  hardly  use  it  without  put¬ 
ting  your  fingers  in  the  milk  ;  a  greater 
objection  is  that  the  same  thing  hap¬ 
pens  to  other  people’s  fingers.  Outside 
the  window  grow  some  tall  shrubs, 
probably  not  less  than  six  feet  high. 
The  housewife  says,  “  The  hares  ate 
the  top  off  that  one  in  the  winter !” 
They  subsist  upon  the  tops  of  such 
shrubs  as  preserve  any  leaves  at  any 
altitude  above  the  snow  line.  She 
spoke  quite  seriously.  There  is  not  a 
single  individual  in  our  village  who 
would  laugh  at  a  stranger.  This  is  as 
true  as  any  general  statement  can  be, 
but  they  do  laugh  to  this  day  at  the 
mistake  of  an  Englishman  who  long 
ago  came  on  a  visit  from  the  capital 
and  w’as  introduced  to  a  ring  of  village 
maidens,  who  were  dancing  quadrilles 
in  the  gloaming  on  the  boarded  floor 
of  the  bridge  across  the  river.  He  was 
trying  to  learn  Russian  and  anxious  to 
say  something  on  all  occasions.  But 
when  he  shook  hands  with  the  leader 
of  the  dance  in  the  middle  of  the  ring, 
his  newly  acquired  words  got  mixed  in 
his  head,  and  meaning  to  apologize  for 
his  gloved  hand  he  said,  “  I  hope  you 
will  all  excuse  me  for  wearing  trousers  I” 
Just  now,  oddly  enough,  we  awake 
at  5  A.M.  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
Long  lines  of  wagons  roll  along  the 
street.  Yesterday  two  carriages  em¬ 
blazoned  with  imperial  crowns  passed 
by,  and  two  Circassians  witched  our 
little  world  with  wondrous  horseman¬ 
ship.  One  of  them  threw  down  a  nut 
and  picked  it  up  as  he  galloped  past, 
to  the  delight  of  several  women  who 
were— and  I  think  the  soldiers  knew  it 
—looking  on.  Officers  ride  by,  maps 
sticking  in  their  belts.  I  saw  a  colonel 
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determining  with  mathematical  accu¬ 
racy  the  position  on  the  chart  of  a  rail¬ 
way  station  which  stared  him  in  the 
face.  We  take  part  in  these  manoeu¬ 
vres.  The  village  has  been  called  on 
to  furnish  supplies  in  nines — nine  men, 
nine  horses,  nine  carts,  nine  feeds  of 
forage,  and  by  the  literal  way  in  which 
the  starost  is  proceeding,  I  should  im¬ 
agine,  nine  cabbages,  nine  beetroots, 
nine  samovars,  and  nine  lumps  of 
sugar.  He  called  his  people  about 
him  as  he  sat  on  a  bench  in  our 
“  boulevard” — the  word  is  well  epough, 
for  he  himself  calls  it  a  “gulvar.” 
He  has  been  to  Petersburg  and  knows 
what  he  is  about. — First  of  all,  nine 
men.  Eight  come  forward,  and  saying 
they  have  cut  and  dried  their  hay,  vol¬ 
unteer  for  service  ;  but  a  ninth  cannot 
be  found.  They  draw  lots,  and  chance 
decides  who  shall  be  sacrificed  for  his 
country. 

I  left  them,  for  I  saw  it  was  nine 
o’clock,  and  I  bad  to  be  at  home  if  I 
wanted  any  tea.  You  cannot  ring  the 
bell  and  get  tea  when  you  want  it  in 
our  village.  The  setting  of  the  samo¬ 
var  is  a  function,  and  that  you  do  not 
really  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  you 
cannot  drink  tea  scalding  hot,  nor 
touch  with  the  tips  of  your  hardened 
fingers  the  outside  of  the  glass  contain¬ 
ing  the  fiuid,  which  your  neighbors 
swallow  as  easily  as  a  glass  of  cold 
water.  It  is  said  that  the  long  cold 
winter  develops  this  love  of  intensely 
hot  drinks.  I  insist  on  a  boiled  egg 
for  tea,  as  some  kind  of  compensation 
for  a  three  o’clock  dinner.  I  did  not 
eat  my  fiist  egg  without  learning  some¬ 
thing,  for  I  left  it  uncracked  except  at 
the  end  whence  its  contents  had  been 
extracted.  It  seems  the  whole  shell 
must  be  crushed.  Why  ?  Why  !  be¬ 
cause  if  it  is  not,  the  hen  will  never  lay 
another  egg  !  But  in  fact  excellent 
reasons  exist  for  complying  with  the 
local  custom  in  this-  behalf.  .  Consider 
for  a  moment  that  this  empty  egg-shell 
goes  out  into  the  yard,  and  that  those 
gentle  cannibals,  the  farmyard  fowls, 
like  egg-shells,  which  are  very  good  for 
them,  and  supply  the  material  for  the 
covering  of  new  eggs.  If  once  they 
are  tempted  to  breax  up  an  apparently 
whole  egg  with  an  almost  intact  shell. 


may  they  not  do  the  same  one  day  with 
a  full  egg,  and  who  shall  blame  them 
if  they  do  ?  Fowls  must  not  be  tempt¬ 
ed,  so  crush  your  egg-shell  with  your 
thumb  in  your  saucer,  and  all  may  yet 
be  well. 

Among  the  many  great  merits  of  a 
docile,  loyal,  and  tax-paying  peasantry 
a  love  of  cleanliness  cannot  be  num¬ 
bered.  Their  houses  are  unfortunately 
filthy,  and  I  believe  there  are  more 
fieas  in  any  one  cottage  than  there  are 
soldiers  in  the  Eussian  army,  and  the 
cooking  and  serving  of  the  viands 
makes  a  trial  of  a  pleasure,  while  even 
going  to  bed  loses  much  of  that  calm 
content  which  the  operation  usually 
inspires.  Yet  the  people  do  bathe. 
There  is  a  bath  house,  not  near  the 
river,  but  near  a  gutter  flowing  into  it, 
and  here  you  can  be  steamed  and  scald¬ 
ed  like  a  pig  before  his  sacrifice,  and 
beaten  with  bough  brooms,  and  rubbed 
with  bast.  You  can  get  anything  there 
but  clean  cold  water.  Now  that  it  is 
summer,  however,  all  those  who  can 
get  away  from  their  work  batlie  in  the 
river.  A  place  is  set  apart  for  ladies, 
but  there  is  little  constraint.  It  is 
close  to  the  bridge,  crossing  over  which 
you  can  see  nymphs  of  all  ages,  between 
seven  and  seventy,  splashing  about  in 
the  water,  or  prettily  grouped  on  a  rock 
in  mid-stream,  where  they  look  like 
Rnsalkas  or  Russian  water  nymphs.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  these  ladies, 
because  they  dress  and  undress  sans 
gSne  upon  the  grassy  bank,  are  at  all 
careless  of  their  reputations.  Although 
here  most  of  the  husbands  spend  the 
long  winters  in  Petersburg  driving  cabs, 
cases  of  infidelity  are  very  rare,  and  are 
altogether  condemned  by  public  opin¬ 
ion.  It  is  true  that  an  engaged  couple 
very  frequently  anticipate  the  staider 

ffieasures  of  the  honeymoon,  but  the 
ady’s  complaisance  in  that  case  is  by 
no  moans  comprehensive  and  is  strictly 
confined  to  her  future  husband.  Young 
marriages  often  occur.  A  wife  of  eight¬ 
een  lives  a  little  way  down  the  street. 
Her  husband  is  still  younger  ;  but  the 
fact  is,  his  father  wanted  an  extra 
hand,  and  he  chose  a  wife  for  his  son 
because  he  wanted  her  services  him¬ 
self.  People  who  work  hard  need  good 
food  and  plenty  of  it.  The  newly  mar¬ 
ried  couple  when  they  get  up  take  tea 
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as  weak  as  it  is  hot.  At  ten  o’clock 
they  have  breakfast,  milk,  curds,  pota¬ 
toes  and  the  remains  of  yesterday’s 
dinner,  and  very  likely  a  fish  cake, 
an  excessively  nasty  dish.  At  twelve 
o’clock  comes  dinner,  consisting  of 
cabbage  soup,  gruel,  vegetables,  and 
sour  milk  ;  and,  on  holidays  and  feast 
days  only,  meat.  At  four  o’clock  they 
drink  tea  and  eat  bread  and  cheese. 
Supper  still  remains  and  is  taken  when 
the  cows  come  home.  In  the  centre  of 
Hussia  the  peasants  are  richer,  and  in 
most  parts  they  kill  a  pig  or  a  sheep, 
or  perhaps  an  old  cow,  in  the  autumn, 
when  there  is  no  more  grass  on  which 
to  feed  it.  Then  they  eat  voraciously. 
But,  indeed,  all  Russians  have  enor¬ 
mous  appetites.  Here  the  peasant  is 
very  well  apparelled,  though  the  wom¬ 
en  unfortunately  have  abandoned  the 
beautiful  national  costume  for  a  style 
of  dress  which,  I  believe,  is  considered 
to  be  French.  Indeed,  when  they 
dance  on  the  “  boulevard,”  as  they  do 
nearly  every  night,  the  valse  and  quad¬ 
rille  are  chiefly  in  favor,  and  not  the 
more  interesting  Russian  dances. 

Once  in  the  year  the  quiet  village 
awakes,  and  its  ever-present  loyalty  is 
excited  to  fever  heat.  Dragoons  gallop 
around  it,  infantry  regiments  march 
through  it,  guns  force  their  way  along 
its  narrow  streets,  the  trumpet  sounds 
and  the  peasant  throws  down  rake,  pike 
or  sickle,  and  is  off  to  see  his  adored 
Czar  or  Czarewitch,  beloved  Empress, 
or  at  any  rate  some  member  of  the  Im- 

f)erial  family.  The  soldiers  are  friend- 
y  with  the  rustics  and  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  the  ladies  of  the  village. 
Nothing  can  exceed  their  good  temper, 
or  indeed  their  good  behavior.  One 
pretends  to  give  a  playful  tap  on  the 
wrist  to  a  pretty  girl  as  he  passes  her, 
another  opens  his  arms  in  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  fashion,  many  say  ‘‘  How  do  you 
do,  ladies  ?”  and  one  horse-gunner  dis¬ 
tinctly  winked,  but  not  a  rude  word 
was  spoken.  An  oflBcer  rides  up  to  our 
little  crowd  saying,  “  What  a  mass  of 
people  !  Immense  !  If  you  want  to 
see  the  heir  apparent,  two  versts  fur¬ 
ther  on  would  be  a  better  place.”  The 
village  policeman  rushes  up  to  two  or 
three  girls,  and  politely  begs  them  to 
move  back  a  little.  The  rumbling 
noise  of  approaching  cannon  is  now 


heard.  An  artillery  officer  approaches 
a  comrade  of  the  infantry  to  ask  him 
what  is  going  forward,  and  the  latter 
explains  by  one  shrug  of  his  shoulders 
that  he  has  not  the  remotest  idea. 
Just  now  two  peasants  appear  with  tlie 
alarming  intelligence  that  the  woods 
are  full  of  soldiers.  Of  the  crowd,  the 
men  admire  the  artillery  horses  from 
the  south  of  Russia,  and  compare  them 
with  their  own  little  cobs,  and  the 
women  praise  the  dragoons,  who  have 
just  appeared  down  the  broader  maia 
street.  No  one  cares  about  the  enemy, 
but  a  girl  with  a  long  plait  of  yellow 
hair  down  her  back  hazards  the  opinion 
that  the  dragoons  belong  to  the  attack¬ 
ing  forces.  “  Oh,  she  knows  all  about 
the  soldiers,”  says  an  old  woman  sitting 
under  an  ash  tree,  and  all  laugh  at  this 
simple  witticism.  A  train  of  wagons 
next  goes  along  the  now  dusty  road  j 
the  carts  contain  everything  from  Cir¬ 
cassian  beef  to  top  boots  in  trees.  Most 
of  the  men  are  of  lofty  stature,  very 
fine  fellows,  dusty  and  dirty  of  course, 
but  sufficiently  well  clad.  “  There 
won’t  be  any  dinner  to-day,”  remarks  a 
housewife.  “Well  !  we  can’t  see  this 
sort  of  thing  always,”  is  the  response, 
which  seems  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
meeting.  Attention  is  now  diverted  to 
an  aged  peasant,  who  relates  to  all  and 
sundry  how  he  and  many  others  went 
the  night  before  to  the  tent  of  the 
Czarewitch  to  offer  their  bread  and 
salt ;  how  his  Imperial  Highness  did 
not  send  out  a  general  to  receive  their 
offerings,  but  came  himself  and  spoke 
kindly  to  them  and  thanked  them  for 
their  visit.  The  general  satisfaction 
seemed  too  deep  for  words  ;  but  an¬ 
other  old  peasant  seemed  to  give  ade¬ 
quate  expression  to  the  feeling  of  the 
crowd  when  he  remarked  quietly,  “  It 
is  always  thus  with  the  Russian  royal 
family.”  The  starost  and  the  volost 
now  appear  upon  the  scene,  both  wear¬ 
ing  their  chains  and  medals  of  office. 
The  former  is  head  of  this  village,  the 
latter  of  a  group  of  villages  of  which  it 
forms  one.  The  volost  has  been  twice 
elected  :  a  good  man  and  a  just  judge, 
but  decidedly  severe.  When  he  puts 
on  his  medal  and  issues  an  order,  if  it 
is  not  obeyed  somebody  “  eats  stick.” 
He  gets  about  600  roubles,  perhaps 
£100  a  year,  for  the  purchasing  power 
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of  the  rouble  may  be  considered  in  Rus¬ 
sia  to  be  unaffected  by  adverse  ex¬ 
change.  To  strike  the  volost,  when  he 
has  his  chain  on,  is  punished  by 
exile  to  Siberia,  but  no  one  does  strike 
a  magistrate  elected  by  the  people. 
The  Russian  communal  system  has 
many  most  admirable  features,  and  the 
Government  wisely  preserves  the  sim¬ 
ple  self-governing  commune,  an  organi¬ 
zation  radical  in  its  type,  yet  the  strong¬ 
est  supporter  of  autocracy.  An  agitator 
would  have  short  shrift  among  these 
loyal  peasants,  who  possess,  almost  to 
a  man,  that  feeling  of  strong  personal 
attachment  to  the  monarchy  and  to  the 
royal  family  which  is  also  present  in 
England,  and  which  her  Majesty  in  her 
latest  message  to  her  people  declared  to 
be  “  the  real  strength  of  the  Empire.” 
Last  year,  during  the  famine,  the  Czar 
decided  to  have  but  two  court  balls  in 
St.  Petersburg,  and  he  set  aside  for  the 
suffering  a  portion  of  a  fund  accumu¬ 
lated  for  unborn  princes  of  the  royal 
family.  Society,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
followed  the  sovereign’s  example.  It 
was  soon  considered  improper  to  spend 
money  in  entertainments  while  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  suffering,  and  what  was  saved 
was  given  to  the  poor.  These  facts 
were  made  known  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire,  and 
very  naturally  added  to  the  affection 
with  which  the  people  habitually  re¬ 
gard  the  occupant  of  the  throne,  par¬ 
ticularly  one  who,  like  his  present  Im¬ 
perial  Majesty,  is  Russian  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  Fragments  of  a  handkerchief 
of  the  Empress,  torn  to  pieces  by  a 
loyal  crowd,  are  treasured  as  if  they 
were  mementos  of  a  martyred  Stuart  or 
a  Marie  Antoinette.  Nor  are  the  rich 
in  Russia  forgetful  of  their  poorer 
neighbors.  I  gave  a  man  I  met  on  the 
road  a  lift,  and  he  told  me  how  the 
local  magnate  with  whom  the  princes 
were  spending  the  day  had  sent  him  to 
hospital  in  Petersburg  when  he  was 
sick,  had  written  to  his  son,  an  officer 
in  the  Guards,  to  tell  him  to  go  and  see 
him,  and  to  the  doctors,  had  paid  all 
his  expenses,  and  finally  sent  him  home 
in  his  own  carriage.  Nor  are  such  acts 
of  unselfish  kindness  and  generosity  at 
all  uncommon  around  our  village,  a  so¬ 
journ  in  which  teaches  a  traveller  that, 
if  the  rouble  does  not  exchange  at  par, 


there  is  a  good  deal  that  is  sound  in 
the  heart  of  Russia.  Taxation  is 
heavy,  but  the  peasants  seem  to  under¬ 
stand  that  a  large  army  is  a  necessity, 
and  I  believe,  as  a  body,  they  would 
not,  if  they  could  be  got  at,  vote  for 
any  reductions  which  would  make  it 
unable  to  cope  with  the  formidable 
armaments  of  their  neighbors.  It  is 
most  nnfortunate  for  Russia  that  the 
voice  of  the  small  but  loudly  articulate 
band  of  discontented  agitators  should 
alone  be  heard  without  its  vast  plains 
and  beyond  its  illimitable  frontiers.  It 
is  a  pity,  too,  that  natural  sympathy 
with  a  few,  who  have  been  dealt  with 
summarily  under  administrative  proc¬ 
ess,  should  induce  palliation  or  extenua¬ 
tion  of  atrocious  crimes,  which  have 
done  more  to  impede  progress  in  Russia 
than  all  the  acts  of  a  hundred  autocrats. 
The  people  are  indeed  right,  and  dis¬ 
play  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  their  country,  in  holding  that  the 
autocrats  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
been  their  friends. 

“  Great  God  !  did  I  leave  my  box 
open?”  says  an  excited  female  in  the 
crowd.  A  quiet  smile  goes  round. 
“Ah,  here’s  a  big  gun!”  cries  an¬ 
other.  “  Yes,  we  are  coming  to  take 
your  village,”  said  a  fair  young  officer, 
who  rode  beside  it.  Some  business  is 
now  provided  for  the  starost.  While  a 
carter  looked  at  the  soldiers,  his  horse 
got  loose  and  ate  his  neighbor’s  barley. 
The  village  magistrate  orders  the  arrest 
of  the  offending  animal  and  says  he 
will  estimate  the  damage  by-and-by 
after  inspection  of  the  field,  and  will 
release  the  horse  when  the  amount  is 
paid.  We  feel  a  little  disappointed  as 
several  musicians  go  by,  their  music 
sticking  in  the  tubes  of  their  trumpets, 
but  the  loud  discharge  of  a  cannon  just 
beyond  the  potato  field  silences  all  com¬ 
ment,  and  every  one  rushes  to  see  the 
guns  fired  upon  the  enemy,  who  appear 
for  a  few  minutes  across  a  broad  fallow, 
but  presently  are  lost  behind  the  oats, 
uninjured,  but,  as  the  umpire  will 
probably  decide,  a  good  deal  disorgan¬ 
ized  by  this  broadside  fire.  A  little 
man  beside  me  cries,  “  Glorious  !” 
“  Brave  boys  !”  and  the  horses  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  limber  rear,  start  and  curvet 
as  the  smoko  dissolves  in  the  powerful 
morning  sun.  Hardly  have  the  guns 
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been  hurried  off  the  field,  when  the 
Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  the  Grand 
Duchess,  and  the  staff  ride  by  receiv¬ 
ing  the  respectful  salutations  of  the 
people.  Next  comes  a  troika,  three 
horses  abreast  with  profusely  plated 
harness,  the  coachman  wearing  pea¬ 
cock’s  feathers  in  his  round  hat.  In 
spite  of  this  he  is  not  proud,  and  says 
to  a  small  boy  as  he  passes,  ‘  ‘  How  do 
you  do?  How’s  your  father  ?”  “Pretty 
well,  thank  you,  Alexander  Konstanti- 
novitch,”  says  the  little  boy.  And  was 
our  village  taken  ?  I  cannot  tell  ;  but 
if  it  was,  the  conquered  were  spared. 

Next  day  there  was  the  more  to  do 
after  the  holiday,  and  it  is  wonderful 
how  the  Russian  peasant  gets  through 
his  field  work  during  fasts,  rigidly  ob¬ 
served,  for  about  150  days  in  the  year. 
The  following  menu  will  show  that 
even  those  who  can  afford  a  first-class 
dinner  do  not  have  a  very  nourishing 
meal  at  such  times.  This  is  a  good 
dinner  ! 

Pickles 

Soap  made  of  water,  floar,  radishes,  ice  and  salt 
Potatoes  Mustard  Olive  oil 

Sweet  cakes 

Cranberries  Strawberries  Raspb''rries 

Tea.  > 

I  was  invited  quite  lately  to  sup  with 
the  lady  who  supplied  me  with  milk, 
and  so  saw  what  peasants  in  fair  cir¬ 
cumstances  eat  on  their  last  days.  My 
hostess’s  husband  had  been  a  willing 
worker  in  his  day,  and  once  attempt¬ 
ing  too  much  he  lifted  so  heavy  a  beam 
that  his  entrails  were  torn  asunder,  and 
he  died.  The  widow  faced  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  successfully  brought  up  two 
sons,  who  with  herself  formed  the  com¬ 
pany  at  supper.  The  eldest  “  went  for 
a  soldier,’  ’  and  is  considered  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  to  be  a  somewhat  doubtful  char¬ 
acter.  He  is  unmarried,  but  was  once 
engaged  to  a  chambermaid  in  Peters¬ 
burg.  The  village  looks  askance  on 
such  alliances.  Footmen  and  maid¬ 
servants  are  not  in  their  eyes  assertors 
of  the  dignity  of  labor.  Did  not  Ivan 
Ivanovitch  marry  a  Petersburg  maid, 
and  is  not  his  house  one  of  the  most 
uncomfortable  in  the  village  ?  Was 
she  not  so  sleepy  one  morning  at  the 
threshing  floor  that  she  went  on  list¬ 
lessly  walking  round  with  her  flail, 
when  all  the  others  had  gone  home  to 


July, 

breakfast,  and  was  actually  locked  in 
the  barn  ?  However,  the  catastrophe 
was  averted,  and  the  erratic  soldier  re¬ 
mains  a  bachelor,  much  to  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  his  steady  younger  brother, 
who  wishes  to  enter  into  the  holy  es¬ 
tate,  but  is  restrained  by  considerations 
of  delicacy,  and  by  a  proper  regard  to 
the  precedence  due  to  seniors,  from 
making  the  first  plunge.  The  brothers 
took  off  their  coats  and  sat  down  in 
their  red  shirts,  while  their  mother 
placed  on  the  table  three  wooden 
spoons  and  two  steaming  bowls  of 
mushrooms  cooked  in  olive  oil ;  butter 
and  all  products  of  the  cow  being  for¬ 
bidden.  The  industrious  brother  reach¬ 
ed  out  his  arm,  and  from  beneath  the 
sacred  ikon  in  the  corner  produced 
what  looked  like  a  brown  oblong  Rugby 
football.  It  was  bread,  and  he  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  crust,  as 
well  as  on  his  own  breast  of  course,  and 
proceeded  to  cut  off  enormous  slices, 
together  with  which  the  mushrooms 
were  taken.  A  bowl  of  black  currants 
completed  the  feast,  and  the  hostess 
explained  that  the  dinner  would  have 
been  better  if  she  had  not  been  occu¬ 
pied  all  the  afternoon  in  steaming  and 
scrubbing  four  ladies  from  Petersburg, 
for  it  was  Saturday  evening,  and  Rus¬ 
sians  bathe  once  a  week.  To-morrow, 
Sunday,  there  would  be  a  dinner  of 
four  dishes.  “  Come  to  us  whenever 
you  can,”  said  she.  Meanwhile  a  glass 
of  cold  milk  satisfied  the  requirements 
of  the  situation  alike  from  the  host’s 
and  guest’s  point  of  view.  The  con¬ 
versation  naturally  turned  on  village 
affairs.  I  expressed  surprise  that  fast 
fare  was  sufficient  for  men  in  hard 
work.  “  Well,  we  don’t  do  badly  on 
it,”  said  the  industrious  brother,  roll¬ 
ing  up  the  sleeve  of  his  red  shirt  and 
displaying  a  very  good  arm  ;  “  as  far 
as  keeping  up  your  strength  goes,  noth¬ 
ing  more  is  needed  than  bread  and 
water.”  “  Fare  good  enough  to  work 
on  !  I  should  think  so,”  said  the  lady 
of  the  house.  “  Why,  look  at  Thoma 
Ivanoff  over  the  way.  He’s  seventy- 
five  and  does  his  fair  share.  And 
doesn’t  he  beat  his  son  (aged  forty  !) 
when  he  comes  home  drunk,  as  too 
often  happens  I  Two  months  ago  he 
fell  out  of  the  loft  in  his  barn  on  to  a 
plough  and  a  droshki  below.  He  was 
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hurt.  Indeed,  for  two  days  he  ate  less 
than  his  daily  pound  of  bread,  but  he 
mended  all  right,  and  never  even  called 
in  a  doctor.”  If  there  were  any  inten¬ 
tion  in  all  this  of  pointing  a  moral,  or 
of  talking  at  the  soldier,  the  gun  missed 
fire,  for  the  net  result  was  that  the 
rodigal  son  held  his  tongue  and  used 
is  teeth,  and  so  got  most  of  the  mush¬ 
rooms. 

Apropos  of  drunkenness,  of  course 
there  is  too  much  of  it,  and  it  is  pain¬ 
ful  to  see  children  laughing  as  anxious 
women  lead  home  staggering  husbands 
who  have  left  their  day’s  earnings  in 
the  tavern.  But  though,  individually, 
the  people  of  our  village  may  be  said  to 
look  with  leniency  on  a  little  over  in¬ 
dulgence  in  one  of  God’s  gifts,  yet,  as 
a  corporate  community,  they  are  dead 
against  drink.  Witness  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  commune.  It  strongly  sup¬ 
ports  the  starost,  who  is  well  known  to 
be  almost  a  fanatic  temperance  man, 
and  the  other  day,  when  one  of  the  vil¬ 
lagers  died  intestate  and  without  im¬ 
mediate  heirs,  it  passed  over  several 
persons  possessing  pretty  plausible 
claims,  because  they  were  not  sober 
members  of  society.  The  powers  of 
the  commune  in  this  behalf  are  exer¬ 
cised  with  the  strict  regard  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  as  ^posed  to  the  individual  welfare. 
Last  February  a  land-owning  widow 
wanted  to  sell  to  an  outsider,  but  by 
no  possible  means  could  she  get  the 
elders  to  consent.  It  is  not  very  often, 
of  course,  that  they  have  a  case  of  suc¬ 
cession  to  decide.  Most  holders  of 
communal  land  have  children,  many 
dispose  of  their  shares  by  gifts  inter 
vivos,  but  any  question  that  does  come 
before  the  commune  will  certainly.be 
decided  upon  public  grounds.  The 
peasants,  too,  get  much  more  out  of 
the  land  than  the  lords  do.  Round 
about  us  the  owners  of  estates  really 
live  on  their  woods,  which  they  are  cut¬ 
ting  down  as  fast  as  they  can.  Besides 
this  source  of  income  they  have,  how¬ 
ever,  another,  in  the  pretty  little  villas 
they  build  and  let  in  the  summer  to 
families  from  Petersburg.  The  peas¬ 
ants,  by  the  way,  do  the  same.  Every 
other  house  in  the  village  is  just  now 
occupied  by  strangers,  mostly  small 
tradesmen,  or  clerks,  or  poor  families 
with  children  to  educate,  who  must 


soon  return  to  the  Gymnase — not  the 
gymnasium  of  our  early  English  school¬ 
days,  but  a  school  in  most  cases  under 
Government  direction,  in  which  they 
have  to  struggle  with  a  really  desperate 
curriculum.  The  ‘‘  dachniki,”  as  they 
are  called,  to  distinguish  them  from 
their  peasant  landlords  the  “  krest- 
yane,”  are  on  excellent  terms  with  the 
permanent  inhabitants,  than  whom,  in¬ 
deed,  they  are  for  the  most  part  only  a 
little  more  prosperous,  and  they  occupy 
these  summer  quarters  for  three  or  four 
months  every  year.  There  is,  perhaps, 
a  sotipfon  of  condescension  in  their 
really  kindly  relations  with  their  hum¬ 
bler  friends,  but  they,  too,  are  dwellers 
in  our  village,  and  I  will  try  to  describe 
them.  There  is  Vasili  Alexandrovitch. 
He  is  a  man  of  good  education,  and, 
knowing  everything,  is  naturally  a  lit¬ 
tle  dogmatic — the  Sir  Oracle  of  the 
“  gulvar.”  What  he  knows  not  is  not 
knowledge.  He  is  very  friendly  with, 
and  really  kind  to,  the  peasants,  and 
he  will  tell  you,  in  case  you  should  mis¬ 
understand  the  situation,  that  he  ;is  a 
proud  man,  a  Dvoryanin — a  gentleman, 
as  we  should  say  in  England  ;  a  noble¬ 
man,  as  they  say  here,  where  most 
noblemen  are  called  princes — and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  pedigree  signed  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Paul.  He  can  afford  to  stoop, 
and  will,  to  his  orthodox  brother  the 
Russky  peasant,  but  words  cannot  ex¬ 
press,  not  even  the  riches  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  language  can  describe,  his  attitude 
toward  tradesmen.  His  pronunciation 
of  the  word  “  kuptsi”  might  be  taken 
as  an  object  lesson  in  the  grammar  of 
contempt ;  and  as  to  a  Jew,  he  is  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  children  of  Israel — God’s 
chosen  people— are  indeed  beyond  the 
pale.  He  can  hardly  travel  by  the 
same  train  as  a  Jew,  and  his  feelings 
toward  the  Germans  can  only  be  con¬ 
veyed  by  a  further  draft  upon  the  inex¬ 
haustible  wealth  of  his  native  tongue. 
But  as  he  stoops  to  the  peasant,  be  can 
rise  to  the  throne.  No  one  knows 
better  than  he  that  the  present  Czar  is 
the  living  embodiment  of  the  real  Rus¬ 
sian  national  feeling.  He  knows  what 
the  Emperor’s  views  are  on  all  subjects. 
And  he  can  tell  a  British  subject  that 
of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  Queen 
Victoria  is,  as  all  such  sovereigns  ac¬ 
knowledge,  it  seems,  the  most  pro- 
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foundly  versed  in  questions  of  etiquette, 
to  which  he  himself  attaches  a  great — 
hut  who  shall  say  an  undue  ? — impor¬ 
tance.  In  the  morning,  after  a  jaunty 
walk  around  the  village,  the  good  man 
reads  Homer  and  Byron — much  prefer¬ 
ring  the  latter—  in  Russian  translations, 
lying  on  a  sofa  in  the  drawing-room 
bedroom  ;  but  a  little  later  he  will  peel 
potatoes  in  the  dining  room  bedroom, 
or  shell  peas,  generally  into  the  oldest 
hat  in  the  house. 

Omne  talit  pnnctnm,  qai  miscait  atile  dnlci. 

He  does  not  read  Horace,  but  “les 
beaux  esprits  se  rencontrent,”  and  he 
has  said  just  the  same  thing  to  me 
himself. 

His  patriotism  is  of  the  order  of  the 
burning  fiery  furnace,  and  he  is  tre¬ 
mendously  and  aggressively  orthodox. 
There  is  something  of  dignity  about 
him  when  he  reads  prayers  before  the 
sacred  picture,  blinking  at  tlie  burning 
lamp,  while  his  children  stand  around 
him,  and  his  wife  in  an  access  of  re¬ 
ligious  fervor  kneels  and  bows  repeat¬ 
edly  till  her  forehead  touches  the  un¬ 
swept  floor.  He  is  hospitable  and 
knows  it.  “Take  a  cigarette,”  he 
says  ;  “  no  refusal.  Glory  be  to  God, 
we  are  neither  Jews  nor  Germans.” 
The  politics  of  Europe  to  him  are 
child’s  play,  aud  he  knows  to  a  hair 
not  only  exactly  what  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen,  but  exactly  what  effect  it  will  have 
upon  the  funds.  And  yet  he  is  con¬ 
tent  to  continue  to  be  positively  poor. 

The  life  of  his  children  is  one  con¬ 
tinual  round  of  grinding  hard  work. 
Has  he  a  daughter,  she  will  just  have 
beaten  the  record  by  completing  the 
highest  course  in  a  year  under  time, 
winning  a  silver  medal  and  ruining  her 
health.  Has  he  a  grown-up  son,  that 
sun  has  just  done  with  the  Gymnase, 
and  is  about  to  face  examiners  who  will 
grind  his  brains  to  powder  before  he  is 
admitted  into  some  special  institute, 
whence  he  will  emerge  to  place  his  foot 
on  the  first  rung  of  that  ladder  which 
leads  at  the  end  of  his  .life  to  the  rank 
of  general  and  an  income  of  20,000 
roubles  (£2000)  a  year  and  a  pension  of 
1200  to  1800  of  the  same  unstable  sym¬ 
bols.  True  his  service  at  the  institute 
will  count  for  his  pension.  True  he 
will  he  absolved  from  all  payments  for 
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tuition  as  a  good  and  faithful  pupil, 
and  so  will  save  his  father  100  roubles 
a  year  ;  but  how  he  will  work  !  Think 
of  it,  happy  English  schoolboy  with 
well-bathed  body  m  nice  clean  flannels. 
At  least  ten  hours  a  day  hard  work,  no 
exercise,  no  games,  a  tight  uniform, 
and  a  tin  sword  to  wear  m  and  out  of 
season.  Has  Gospodeen  Propositus  a 
younger  son,  the  youth  will  be  going 
through  that  particular  stage  of  the 
Inferno  which  his  elder  brother  has 
just  left  behind  him.  You  will  find 
him  sitting  on  a  haycock  reading  Cor¬ 
nelius  Nepos.  Even  the  youngest  one 
will  hardly  like  to  be  called  a  boy, 
though  he  is  always  kissing  his  mother, 
over  and  above  the  three  kisses  of  obli¬ 
gation  on  hand,  head,  and  cheek,  which 
parent  must  receive  from  child  at  the 
termination  of  every  meal.  The  young¬ 
er  boy’s  schooling  costs  only  75  roubles 
a  year,  and  he  will  soon  work  all  night 
as  well  as  all  day,  and  be  exempted 
from  payment  as  a  youth  of  promise. 
He  too  wears  a  uniform,  without  a  tin 
sword,  and  if  he  passes  first  in  every 
class  his  future  offspring  will  pay  half 
fees  when  their  time  comes.  Ilis 
mother,  who  will  probably  know  Ger¬ 
man  and  Fi'ench  almost  as  well  as  Rus¬ 
sian,  will  think  little  of  learning  just 
enough  Greek  and  Latin  to  start  the 
boys  in  their  classics  and  help  them 
with  their  lessons.  Their  industry  is 
admirable,  but  living  in  a  hayfield  they 
will  keep  every  window  as  carefully 
shut  as  they  would  in  Petersburg  in  a 
frost  of  35°  Reaumur.  At  night  each 
one  will  sleep  wherever  he  falls  pros¬ 
trate  over  his  candle,  slain  by  Cornelius 
Nepos,  the  unknown  x,  or  a  conic  sec¬ 
tion.  The  student’s  uniform  coat  will 
do  for  a  pillow,  the  sofa  or  two  chairs 
for  a  bed,  and  there  he  will  lie  till  the 
hiss  of  the  self-boiling  samovar  warns 
him  that  it  is  time  to  moisten  the  tips 
of  his  fingers  under  a  tiny  trickle  of 
water  over  a  sink  in  the  kitchen  by  way 
of  ablutions,  to  take  weak  tea  and  to 
resume  the  dreary  grind  that  welcome 
sleep  had  hardly  interrupted.  What 
wonder  such  heaas  sometimes  lose  their 
equilibrium,  if  the  springs  of  life  are 
oisoned  in  hot,  unhealthy,  airless 
omes,  and  brains  addled  in  the  forc¬ 
ing  house,  so  that  the  ungrateful  re¬ 
cipient  of  a  gratuitous  education  turns 
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and  bites  the  hand  that  fed  him.  Some 
of  these  students  do  not  like  peeling  po¬ 
tatoes,  but  prefer 

to  pat  the  wurld  to  school 
And  govern  continents  by  rule. 

They  are  always  quite  sure  about 
everything,  and  have  the  profoundest 
contempt  for  those  to  whom  infirmity  or 
experience  has  denied  the  gift  of  om¬ 
niscience.  The  youth’s  own  studies 
leave  him  little  leisure,  but  what  he 
has  he  devotes  to  teaching  others.  He 
seizes  a  text-book  as  an  English  boy 
seizes  a  cricket  bat  or  a  racquet,  and 
revels  in  the  fairy  pages  of  a  dictionary. 
He  does  not  join  in  “  touch  last”  and 
other  games  in  the  boulevard.  If  you 
run  down  the  street  of  our  village  a 
friendly  moujick  will  very  probably 
offer  to  race  you  to  the  bottom  of  the 
street,  but  the  student  with  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  pocket 
is  not  likely  to  accept  the  challenge, 
nor  does  he  find  any  pleasure  in  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  old  soldier  who  has  retired 
after  twenty-two  years’  service  on  a 

Snsion  of  thirty-six  roubles  a  year. 

e  cares  for  nothing  in  heaven  above 
or  the  earth  beneath,  but  only  for  text 
books  and  examinations.  Even  among 
the  students,  however,  there  are  excep¬ 
tions.  For  example,  there  is  Gregor 
Palovitch.  He  knows,  and  of  course 
we  all  know,  that  a  horn  is  blown  about 
five  o’clock  every  morning,  as  a  signal 
that  cattle  sheds  are  to  be  opened  and 
the  occupants  let  out  into  the  fields. 
He  procured  a  horn  and  blew  it  at  mid¬ 
night,  whereupon  the  sleepy  peasants 
got  up  and  half  dressed  before  they 
discovered  the  fraud.  They  all  have 
clocks  now,  though  not  long  ago  they 
guessed  the  time  by  comparing  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  sun  with  a  mark  upon  the 
window.  Public  opinion  condemned 
this  practical  joke,  as  it  is  sufficient  to 
have  to  get  up  at  3  a.m.,  to  thresh  and 
winnow  by  way  of  introduction  to  a 
long  day  spent  in  ploughing  the  land, 
in  which  the  rye  is  soon  to  be  sown, 
there  to  spend  the  long  winter  beneath 
the  snows  till  the  thaw  of  the  next 
spring  discovers  its  tender  stalks.  The 
villagers  are  also  incensed  with  some 
person  unknown  who  wounded  withr 
his  or  her  sickle  a  well-known  and 
popular  dog,  who  could  have  committed 
Nbw  Bkbus. — VoL.  LX.,  No.  1. 


no  greater  crime  than  pawing  the 
offender.  The  interesting  patient  lies 
at  the  door  of  one  of  the  cottages  with 
his  head  bandaged,  and  receives  uni¬ 
versal  sympathy.  The  peasants  love 
animals.  The  village  patron  saints,  I 
had  almost  written  local  deities,  are 
Florus  and  Laure,  who  watch  over  the 
interests  of  horseflesh.  Next  week 
there  will  be  a  great  procession  in  their 
honor,  with  priest  and  cross  and  much 
feasting  and  dancing.  Apropos  of 
their  religious  beliefs,  we  have  among 
us  a  great  many  staravers,  or  old  be¬ 
lievers,  who  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  priest.  At  their  marriages,  gen¬ 
erally  performed  in  the  woods,  bride- 
room  merely  promises  bride  to  take 
er  for  better  or  worse,  and  though  the 
ceremony  has  no  legal  sanction,  he 
generally  fulfils  the  engagement.  The 
number  of  these  sectaries  is  said  to  be 
decreasing,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  orthodox,  who  believe  that  no 
good  thing,  moral,  social,  political  or 
religious,  can  proceed  from  any  other 
source  than  the  Greek  or,  as  they  call 
it,  the  rightly  worshipping  Church. 

Ivan  Maleeneen,  or,  as  we  should 
say.  Jack  Raspberry,  can  tell  whoever 
cares  to  listen  all  about  the  evil  effects 
of  dissent,  though  1  must  say  I  heard 
a  different  tale  upon  the  Volga,  where 
dissenters  most  do  congregate.  In  that 
part  of  the  country  a  village  that  looks 
so  prosperous  as  to  attract  attention 
will  invariably  prove  on  inquiry  to  bo 
other  than  orthodox.  By  the  way. 
Jack  Raspberry  himself  deserves  a 
word.  He  came  out  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital  at  Moscow,  and  when  called 
upon  to  choose  a  name,  could  think  of 
none  better  than  that  of  his  favorite 
fruit.  Among  the  stories  he  knows, 
and  is  always  ready  to  tell,  is  one  of  the 
foundling  who  boldly  proposed  to  call 
himself  Bonaparte  !  And  this  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  and  thirty  years  nearer  the  French 
invasion  than  the  year  of  grace  in 
which  I  write. 

Tolstoi  has  pointed  out  that  it  was  in 
fact  the  patriotism  of  the  Russian  peas¬ 
ant,  and  not  the  schemes  and  strategy 
of  Russian  generals,  which  brought 
about  the  destruction  of  Napoleon’s 
hosts,  and  Turgenieff  has  described  the 
loyal  moujick  and  the  treatment  the 
agitator  against  the  Government  re- 
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ceives  at  his  hands.  But  no  one  can 
comprehend  this  simple  and  admirable 
creature  who  has  not  seen  him  in  his 
home,  contented  with  his  hard  labor, 
kindly  and  courteous  to  all  alike,  de¬ 
voted  to  his  king  and  country.  It  may 
be  that  in  parts  of  Russia  he  is  over¬ 
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taxed.  In  Makarief,  however,  he  does 
not  complain,  and  I  have  only  attempt¬ 
ed  to  describe  our  village.  But  let  us 
hope  that  there  are  many  thousands 
not  less,  but  even  more,  fortunate,  in 
the  broad  plains  of  Russia. — Nineteenth 
Century. 


THE  ESSAY  CONSIDERED  FROM  AN  ARTISTIC  POINT  OF  VIEW. 
BY  E.  H.  LA  CON  WATSON. 


In  the  history  of  the  world,  as  in  the 
history  of  individual  man,  each  age  will 
have  its  own  special  type  of  literature. 
The  favorite  may  co-exist  with  several 
others,  but  it  will  none  the  l^ss  be  the 
favorite.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
clear  that  the  commonest  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression  is  in  the  novel,  and  I  suppose 
that  the  age — in  England  at  all  events 
—  is  gradually  drifting  in  the  direction 
of  lyric  poetry,  conjoined  with  the 
short  sketch  or  story.  The  epic  and 
the  drama  may  be  safely  regarded  as 
tranced,  or  even  dead.  History  has  a 
fair  hold  on  the  educated.  The  essay, 
in  its  various  forms,  still  breaks  out 
sporadically  now  and  again,  stray  flow¬ 
erets  from  a  seedling  long  discontinued, 
or  like  the  rare  sparks  flying  from  a 
burned-out  firebrand. 

I  confess  to  a  more  than  sneaking 
kindness  for  the  Essay,  in  most  of  her 
moods.  A  book  of  these  detached 
thoughts  makes  no  too  pressing  de¬ 
mands  upon  the  reader  ;  he  may  take 
it  up  for  a  spare  half  hour  or  so,  and 
leave  it  with  unconcern  to  attend  to 
other  matters,  with  no  harassing  anx¬ 
iety  as  to  finding  the  place  when  he  re¬ 
turns.  For  in  a  book  of  this  kind  there 
is  no  continuity  of  thought,  no  definite 
plan.  It  will  go  hard  with  us  if  we 
cannot  pick  out  one  or  two  essays  out 
of  two  dozen  that  give  some  pleasure, 
or  that  have  some  message  for  us.  So 
that  it  is  better,  to  my  mind,  for  the 
subjects  to  be  varied  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  the  treatment.  I  am  no  great 
friend  to  this  modern  style,  introduced 
by  Macaulay,  of  lengthy  book  reviews 
and  historical  disquisitions.  They  are 
good  reading,  but  a  trifle  too  solid  for 
the  times  when  one  would  fain  turn  to 
some  delicate,  yet  not  worthless,  trifling. 


As  good  read  a  volume  of  history  or  a 
biography  as  some  of  these.  There  are 
seasons  when  the  reader  instinctively 
lays  his  hand  upon  Montaigne,  or 
Lamb,  or  Stevenson’s  Virginibus  Puer- 
isque,  and  lazily,  with  pipe  in  mouth, 
listens  to  their  quaint  conceits  and 
moralizings.  Even  a  Lowell  may  be 
too  serious  for  us  at  times,  too  full  of 
information.  A  model  essay  should 
contain  its  fair  proportion  of  useful 
knowledge,  but  it  should  be  concealed 
so  delicately  ;>  like  the  onion  in  the 
salad,  it  should  be  unseen,  but  permeate 
the  whole.  Defoe  had  a  good  notion 
of  this,  who  said,  “  Thus  may  we 
wheedle  men  into  knowledge  of  the 
world,  who  rather  than  take  more 
pains  would  be  content  with  their 
ignorance.”  The  substratum  of  fact 
should  be  there,  like  the  trellis-work 
on  which  a  creeper  grows,  but  the  flow¬ 
ering  luxuriance  of  fancy  should  clothe 
it  so  completely  that  we  hardly  guess 
its  presence. 

The  idea  of  an  essay  was,  with  Bacon, 
the  elaboration  of  a  single  "thought. 
But  though  this  is  strictly  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  meaning  of  the  word — 
essay  is  identical  with  assay,  and  should 
signify  merely  a  careful  weighing  or 
examination— yet  it  is  not  our  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  real  thing.  Montaigne  is 
the  true  founder  of  the  essay  proper, 
and  the  early  writers  in  the  Tatter, 
Spectator,  Rambler  and  so  forth  were 
his  disciples.  Like  a  good  talker,  he 
roams  from  subject  to  subject,  led  by 
some  chance  association,  and  by  this 
means  we  get  the  delicate  play  of  his 
fancy  on  various  points  :  each  discourse 
is  a  diamond  glittering  with  a  thousand 
facets,  and  we  are  not  wearied  by  too 
sustained  argument  upon  any  one 
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theme.  It  is  this  that  now  and  again 
the  wearied  student  longs  for — this  de¬ 
lightful  inconsequence.  When  we  pick 
up  a  volume  of  his,  or  of  Lamb’s,  we 
have  left  the  beaten  road  and  wandered 
into  some  charming  maze  of  inextrica¬ 
ble  forest  paths.  Dry  and  dusty  facts 
are  left  behind,  or  covered  over  with 
the  green  turf.  Here  is  the  place  to 
lounge  in  on  a  summer’s  day,  and  we 
stroll  along  none  too  hurriedly,  resting, 
as  the  mood  takes  us,  against  the  trunk 
of  some  giant  tree  of  thought.  It  is 
the  touch  of  egotism  that  marks  tire 
ideal  writer  in  this  form — a  touch,  how¬ 
ever,  that  should  not  be  overdone.  I 
doubt  whether  Thackeray  allowed  quite 
sufficient  of  himself  to  appear  in  his 
Roundabout  Papers,  and  it  is  possible 
that  Leigh  Hunt  showed  a  trifle  too 
much.  Like  the  lyric  poem,  the  essay 
should  contain  a  suspicion  of  the  writ¬ 
er’s  personality,  and  should  also  have 
the  look  of  careless  ease,  but  the  look 
merely,  like  a  thin  glittering  sheet  of 
ice  over  deep  waters.  It  should  be 
desultory,  but  not  too  desultory  ;  there 
should  be  some  slight  thread  of  con¬ 
nection  running  through  the  whole,  to 
lead  us  insensibly  from  point  to  point. 
For  it  is  annoying  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  to  meet  on  a  sudden  with  some 
abrupt  change  of  thought  for  which  no 
reason  is  discoverable.  It  jars  the 
mind,  and  puts  the  reader  out  of  con¬ 
ceit  with  himself,  as  if  in  strolling 
along  our  woodland  path  he  should 
strike  his  foot  against  some  hidden 
rock.  The  author  should  gossip,  but 
there  should  be  purpose  in  his  seeming 
divagations.  He  may  decorate  with 
arabesques  the  line  on  which  he  travels, 
but  there  must  be  a  line,  even  though 
the  shortest  and  slenderest.  Indeed, 
the  slenderest  peg  will  serve  for  the 
true  essayist  to  hang  his  disquisition 
upon.  The  subject  should  be  not  too 
narrowly  defined.  In  good  hands  a 
book  or  an  author  will  be  no  mere  dull 
review  ;  but  for  the  less  practised  writ¬ 
er,  the  more  ordinary  craftsman,  it 
were  perhaps  safer  to  take  some  more 
eneral  subject  as  his  starting-point, 
like  best  in  Lamb  those  rambling  dis¬ 
courses  where  he  makes  some  imagi¬ 
nary  acquaintance  the  text  for  his  ser¬ 
mon,  as  with  Captain  Jackson  in  his 
cottage  on  the  Bath  Road,  or  the  re¬ 


doubtable  Sarah  Battle,  tutelary  god¬ 
dess  of  the  whist-table.  Indeed,  a 
touch  of  character-drawing,  though 
not  perhaps  strictly  proper  to  the  style, 
has  been  ever  found  a  useful  adjunct. 
Addison,  of  course,  has  his  worthy 
knight  and  his  satellites,  and  Johnson, 
in  his  Idler,  would  occasionally  intro¬ 
duce  imaginary  friends  to  the  public, 
as  his  Drugget  and  Minim.  And  it  is 
noticeable  that  this  does,  in  fact,  give 
a  lighter  tone,  and  that  the  commonly 
heavy  doctor  does  attain  to  some  degree 
of  sprightly  vivacity  in  the  employment 
of  this  machinery,  that  distinguishes 
these  sketches  plainly  enough  from 
their  more  ponderous  companions. 

Johnson  was  not,  as  a  rule,  over¬ 
weighted  with  thought.  He  was  apt 
to  dress  up  ideas  delicate  enough  in 
rather  incongruous  robes,  like  young 
children  in  the  armor  of  full-grown 
men.  He  could,  with  any  one,  make 
little  fishes  talk  like  whales  ;  but  if  he 
could  have  attained  an  easy  style,  or  if 
he  had  chosen  to  drop  the  cumbrous 
method  he  affected,  he  would  have 
been  no  unworthy  successor  to  Addi¬ 
son.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  pretty 
fancy  occasionally  peeps,  half  stifled, 
through  the  chinks  of  his  labored  sen¬ 
tences.  In  wit  and  sound  scholarship 
he  was  more  than  a  match  for  his 
model,  but  his  love  of  form  was  too 
strong.  Antithesis  was  his  bane  ;  he 
permitted  what  should  have  been  a 
dainty  flower  to  spread  unchecked 
through  his  garden  of  thought  until  it 
became  a  straggling  weed.  Some  of 
his  sentences  resemble  a  heavily  weight¬ 
ed  pack-saddle,  accurately  balanced  and 
even  pleasing  to  the  eye,  with  just  an 
equal  number  of  clauses  on  either  side, 
but  the  total  burden  of  which  is  almost 
too  much  for  the  sturdiest  mule  of  a 
reader.  But  this  was  by  no  means  the 
case  because  he  was  striving  to  express 
by  inadequate  means  thoughts  that  were 
too  subtle  for  him  to  grasp,  but  merely 
because  he  preferred  to  equip  quite  or¬ 
dinary  ideas  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  travelling  paraphernalia.  He  was 
wont  to  habit  them  with  solicitous  care, 
as  though  he  feared  that  they  might 
catch  cold  from  the  raw  air  of  criticism, 
until  they  came  forth  at  last,  from  his 
hands  with  as  many  garments  as  the 
Esquimaux,  or  as  the  British  fisherman 
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when  he  sets  out  for  the  winter  season 
in  the  North  Sea.  In  fact,  he  was  too 
anxious  as  to  the  manner  he  employed 
to  be  a  great  or  deep  thinker.  It  is 
worth  remarking  that  these  latter  are 
not  commonly  stylists.  They  have  too 
much  and  too  serious  an  occupation  in 
the  matter  of  what  they  are  saying  to 
harass  themselves  about  minor  graces 
of  form.  It  might  be  pleasanter  if  they 
did,  but  it  is  idle  to  hope  for  every¬ 
thing.  The  ideal  essayist,  I  imagine, 
has  yet  to  be  evolved,  the  man  who 
shall  combine  in  his  own  person  the 
original  power  of  Bacon,  the  grace  of 
Addison,  the  transcendental  insight  of 
Emerson,  the  gay  fancy  of  Charles 
Lamb,  with  any  unconsidered  trifles 
that  he  may  chance  to  pick  up  from 
other  essayists.  But,  until  we  see  his 
work,  we  may  well  be  content  with  his 
component  parts,  which,  after  all,  may 
possibly  afford  us  more  pleasure  sejia- 
rately  than  they  would  in  ever  so  cun¬ 
ning  a  combination. 

It  is,  to  my  mind,  a  blemish  in  Emer¬ 
son’s  writings  that  he  seems  to  state 
his  matter  with  so  slight  an  adorn¬ 
ment.  Indeed,  his  fault  is  the  exact 
reverse  of  this  of  Johnson’s,  inasmuch 
as  the  thought  here  often  steps  boldly 
— and  baldly— forth  without  so  much 
as  a  rag  of  covering  to  give  it  a  decent  ap¬ 
pearance.  He  has  the  air  of  shovelling 
down  his  opinions,  and  they  are  fre- 
.quently  weighty  ones,  as  one  shovels 
coal  down  into  the  cellar.  They  lie  in 
a  heap,  in  any  order,  for  the  industri¬ 
ous  reader  to  quarry  out  as  he  can.  It 
is  possible  that  this  may  be  done  pur¬ 
posely,  in  a  refinement  of  art,  to  the  end 
that  in  its  coarse  setting  the  diamond 
here  and  there  may  show  up  into  a  finer 
lustre,  or  that  the  traveller  may  hail 
with  a  keener  delight  the  unexpected 
flower  in  the  midst  of  a  studiously  bar¬ 
ren  wilderness.  I  do  not  myself  believe 
it  to  be  artificial — it  is  tolerably  obvi- 
aus  that  Emerson  was  careless  of  style 
— but,  if  it  be  so,  I  maintain  that  it  is 
bad  art.  The  reader  is  wearied  with 
stumbling  over  harsh  phrases,  and, 
when  he  comes  at  length  to  the  finely 
expressed  germ,  he  is  probably  in  no 
mood  to  appreciate  it.  It  is  possible 
to  walk  too  far  even  for  the  finest  view. 
It  is  mure  likely  that  an  unfortunate 
turn  for  epigram  diverted  the  author 


into  this  particular  channel  of  style. 
His  sentences  hang  together  but  loose¬ 
ly,  and  frequently  one  has  to  look  long 
to  see  the  connection  between  them. 
Individually  they  are  stimulating,  full 
of  nourishment ;  but  they  present  the 
appearance  of  being  insufliciently  cook¬ 
ed.  There  is  material  in  each  essay 
enough  to  furnish  a  man  with  thought 
for  a  week,  but  it  is  only  those  with 
strong  digestions  who  can  assimilate  it. 
And,  however  much  we  may  like  beef 
tea,  the  majority  of  us  prefer  it  with  a 
certain  admixture  of  a  weaker  element. 

There  is  almost  something  of  an  in¬ 
sult  to  one’s  readers  in  a  neglect  of  the 
finer  graces  of  writing.  The  world  is 
ready,  no  doubt,  to  excuse  a  man  who, 
like  Emerson  or  Carlyle,  has  truths  to 
utter  ;  and  it  is  ungracious  to  quarrel 
with  a  prophet  who  preaches  forcibly 
and  earnestly  what  he  believes  to  be 
eternal  verities.  But  no  one  will  deny 
that,  even  so,  the  best  language  will 
prove  a  powerful  adjunct  to  his  work, 
it  is  easy  to  sneer  at  the  artist  in  words, 
and  some  people  seem  to  assume  that 
because  an  author  writes  good — and 
musical — English,  he  can,  therefore, 
have  nothing  of  any  especial  moment 
to  say.  Prettiness  is  their  pet  aver¬ 
sion,  and  for  this  fault  they  will 
leave  their  Kuskin  or  Tennyson  with 
contempt  unread  and  turn  for  relaxa¬ 
tion  to  Herbert  Spencer  or  Kohert 
Browning.  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
word-painting  (as  it  is  generally  styled) 
is  by  any  means  a  bad  thing.  1  like 
well  enough  to  meet  with  a  picturesque 
piece  of  writing,  and  I  am  far  more  in¬ 
clined  to  pardon  even  a  man  whose 
effort  at  fine  language  is  rather  too  aj)- 
parent  than  one  who  is  content  to  plod 
along  in  unrelieved  mediocrity.  It 
does  not  detract  sensibly  from  my  en¬ 
joyment  of  Lowell’s  essays,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  to  watch  him  preparing,  as  he  not 
infrequently  does,  for  a  perhaps  some¬ 
what  rhetorical  outburst ;  and,  when 
it  arrives,  I  am  the  more  ready  to  en¬ 
joy  it  for  the  note  of  warning.  And  it 
18  probably  the  case  that  most  people 
really  prefer  a  rather  florid  style  had 
they  the  courage  to  own  it.  They  like 
well  enough  to  have  their  ears  tickled 
by  well-turned  periods.  A  piece  of  elo¬ 
quent  declamation  will  move  them  to 
admire,  for  a  time,  and  even  perhaps 
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disquisitions  too  abstruse,  and  though 
they  should  certainly  be  free  from  all 
taint  of  obscurity,  yet  it  is  not  objec¬ 
tionable  to  linger  pleasantly  over  one 
of  these  volumes,  and  to  find  now  and 
again  a  paragraph  that  claims  our  un¬ 
divided  attention  for  a  minute  or  two. 
It  gives  an  agreeable  sensation  to  feel 
that  our  time  is  not  being  altogether 
spent  on  mere  relaxation.  It  is  for  this 
reason  also  that  a  certain  amount  of 
useful  information  should  be  sprinkled 
over  the  pages  of  the  essayist,  to  the 
end  that  the  reader  may  feel  that  he  is 
insensibly  acquiring  knowledge,  suck¬ 
ing  it  in,  as  it  were,  through  every 
pore.  It  is  true  that  the  general  essay 
18  not  over-popular  just  now.  Of  book 
reviews  and  criticism  of  all  sorts  we 
have  a  sufficiency  ;  but  the  old  fanci¬ 
ful  dissertations  of  Lamb  have  few  suc¬ 
cessors.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  true 
essayist  that  he  can  write  pleasantly 
upon  any  subject.  The  common  house¬ 
fly  will  furnish  him  with  a  theme  ex¬ 
panding  under  his  treatment  to  unim¬ 


aginable  heights.  It  matters  not  in 
the  smallest  degree  from  what  point  he 
starts,  his  province  is  none  the  less  the 
wide  unmeasured  heaven  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  He  takes  the  whole  arena  of 
knowledge  as  his  lawful  kingdom,  and 
nothing  of  the  varied  complexities  of 
human  life  is  foreign  to  him.  I  con¬ 
fess  that  I  should  like  to  see  more  of 
this  true  catholicity  in  range  of  subject 
among  our  essayists  of  to-dav.  For, 
after  all,  books  and  the  authors  of 
books  do  not  make  up  the  whole  sum 
of  human  life,  and  there  are  other  as¬ 
pects  of  the  world  to  be  noticed  besides 
those  which  are  seen  from  Fleet  Street 
or  the  Strand.  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
have  been  discussed  enough,  even  the 
perennial  fount  of  Johnsonian  criticism 
IS  running  muddy  toward  its  close.  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  to  all  Brit¬ 
ish  essayists  of  the  present  day  to  leave 
these  worthy  gentlemen  in  peace,  and 
try  their  hand  in  a  somewhat  wider 
field. —  Westminster  Review. 
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Tee  death  of  Louis  Kossuth  recalls 
to  the  minds  of  the  newspaper-readers 
of  this  generation  a  blurred  and  dim, 
if  not  forgotten,  page  of  contemporary 
history.  Forty  years  ago  there  was  no 
name  more  familiar  than  that  of  the 
Hungarian  Dictator.  When  he  came 
to  England  he  met  with  such  a  recep¬ 
tion  as  scarcely  any  foreigner  has  re¬ 
ceived  before  or  since  ;  it  is  a  doubtful 
point  whether  the  crowd  that  thronged 
the  streets  of  London  to  see  him  pass 
was  not  equal  to  that  which  gathered 
to  look  at  Garibaldi,  and  perhaps  near¬ 
ly  equal  to  that  tremendous  multitude 
which  welcomed  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
When  he  made  his  magniffeent  ora¬ 
tions  on  English  and  American  plat¬ 
forms  people  fought  for  tickets,  and 
the  newspapers  paid  as  much  attention 
to  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  on  an  electioneering  campaign. 
But  all  that  was  long  ago.  The  world 
of  ^48  is  a  vanished  world.  Between 
us  and  the  events  that  made  Kossuth 


famous  lie  such  things  as  the  Kapo- 
leonic  coup  d’etat,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Second  Empire,  the  Crimean  War, 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  American  Civil 
War,  the  Making  of  Germany,  the 
Franco-German  War,  the  era  of  Bis¬ 
marck,  the  English  in  Egypt.  No 
wonder  we  cannot  quite  clearly  discern 
what  lies  behind  that  selva  selvaggia, 
and  that  we  find  it  an  effort  to  recall 
the  time  when  Italy — not  yet  united 
and  not  yet  bankrupt — was  biting  the 
heel  of  the  Tedeschi,  and  when  Aus¬ 
tria,  still  unchastened  by  Solferino  and 
Sadowa,  was  the  ruthless  ojipressor  of 
struggling  nationalities. 

How  commonly  this  Austro-Hunga¬ 
rian  War  is  misunderstood  has  been 
shown  pretty  frequently  during  the 
Home  Rule  discussions  of  the  past  few 
years.  Even  now  it  is  probable  that 
Radical  orators,  in  search  of  historical 
analogies,  are  to  be  found  who  will  tell 
a  sympathetic  crowd,  amid  cheers,  that 
“  Home  Rule”  gave  peace  to  Hungary, 
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and  healed  the  wounds  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has  fre¬ 
quently  drawn  a  parallel  between  the 
state  of  Hungary  and  the  state  of  Ire¬ 
land.  In  reality  the  analogy  is  abso¬ 
lutely  false  and  misleading.  There  is 
no  similarity  between  the  two  cases. 
Hungary,  before  the  war  of  1848,  was 
not  what  Gladstonian  speakers  appear 
to  imagine — an  oppressed  province, 
which  rose  to  extort  by  force  of  arms 
the  grant  of  self-government  from  its 
oppressor.  It  was,  what  Ireland  is  not 
and  never  has  been  since  the  days  of  x 
Brian  Boroimhe,  if  then  :  a  nation.  It 
did  not  ask  Austria  to  give  it  “  Home 
Rule  it  merely  demanded  that  the 
Vienna  Court  and  Government  should 
leave  it  the  national  autonomy  it  pos¬ 
sessed  before  Austria,  as  a  State,  exist¬ 
ed.  The  Magyars  have  enjoyed  consti¬ 
tutional  and  parliamentary  government, 
and  local  representative  institutions, 
quite  as  long  as  the  English  ;  and  they 
were  an  independent  and  organized  na¬ 
tion  before  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  had 
begun  the  curious  dynastic  and  politi¬ 
cal  process  out  of  which  the  Austrian 
“  Empire”  eventually  emerged.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Hungarians  elect¬ 
ed  as  their  king,  Ferdinand  of  Haps¬ 
burg,  the  inheritor  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  ;  but  Hungary  was  no  more 
subject  to  Austria  than  England  was 
subject  to  Hanover  after  the  accession 
of  George  I.,  or  Scotland  subject  to 
England  after  James  VI.  had  been 
crowned  at  Westminster.  This  was 
the  theory  ;  for  some  centuries  it  cor¬ 
responded  more  or  less  to  the  facts. 
But  in  the  era  of  strong  autocratic 
monarchy  in  the  last  century  the  sov¬ 
ereigns  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg-Lor- 
raine  gradually  deprived  the  Magyars 
of  many  of  their  local  rights,  and 
undermined  the  constitutional  system 
guaranteed  by  the  ‘‘  Golden  Bull”  of 
Andreas  II.,  the  Magna  Chartaof  Hun¬ 
gary.  In  the  period  of  absolutist  reac¬ 
tion  and  military  despotism  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Pbace  of  1815  the  process 
was  almost  completed.  The  system  of 
Metternich  had  full  scope  in  Hungary. 
The  Vienna  Court  and  Ministry,  under 
the  Emperors  Francis  and  Ferdinand, 
suppressed  the  liberties  of  the  Hunga¬ 
rians  by  force,  proscribed  free  speech, 
muzzled  the  newspapers,  forced  the 


German  language  on  the  Diet,  and 
aimed  deadly  blows  even  at  the  local 
county  representative  assemblies,  which 
had  survived  through  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  religious  conflicts  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  and  the  terrific  on¬ 
slaughts  of  Turkish  barbarism. 

wHien  Kossuth  arrived  at  manhood 
Hungary  was  fermenting  with  the 
leaven  of  resistance  to  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  Austria.  But  it  was  ferment¬ 
ing  also  with  another  leaven.  The 
national  polity  was  constitutional  and 
representative ;  but  the  constitution 
was  that  of  a  feudal  aristocracy.  The 
peasantry  were  almost  in  the  condition 
of  the  mediaeval  villeins  ascripti  glebcB. 
They  had  no  place  in  the  constitution 
and  no  political  rights.  The  fran¬ 
chise,  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  county 
councils,  and  that  of  electing  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  Diet,  were  limited  to 
the  “  nobles,”  who  corresponded  to  the 
military  tenants  and  freeholders  under 
the  Western  feudal  system.  The  nobles 
were  simply  a  privileged  caste,  who  hud 
all  the  benefits  and  none  of  the  burdens 
of  citizenship.  The  peasant  held  his 
land  on  a  semi-servile  tenure  and  paid 
practically  all  the  taxes  :  his  class  con¬ 
stituted  the  misera  plehs  contribuenda 
of  old  Hungarian  legal  documents. 
The  Liberal  movement  of  the  two  dec¬ 
ades  before  ’48  was  largely  directed  tow¬ 
ard  the  abolition  of  the  unjust  monop¬ 
oly  of  the  aristocratic  class,  the  allevia¬ 
tion  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  surviving 
relics  of  feudalism.  The  movement  for 
reform  went  hand  in  hand  with  the 
movement  for  the  restoration  of  the  old 
constitutional  rights.  Both  were  stren¬ 
uously  opposed  by  Metternich  and  the 
Austrian  Court ;  both  were  passionate¬ 
ly  supported  by  the  group  of  enlight¬ 
ened  nobles,  and  ardent  young  Lib¬ 
erals,  chiefiy  of  the  professional  classes, 
who  did  their  best  to  rouse  public  feel¬ 
ing  as  much  against  the  selfish  Con¬ 
servatism  of  the  aristocracy  as  against 
the  denationalizing  policy  of  Vienna. 

To  Englishmen,  Kossuth  became 
known  only  as  the  leader  in  the  armed 
“  insurrection,”  the  dauntless  and  ver¬ 
satile  dictator  who  organized  resistance, 
the  fiery  orator  who  poured  enthusiasm 
like  new  wine  into  the  veins  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  outnumbered  and  surrounded,  the 
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resolute  and  resourceful  administrator 
who  beat  back  the  legions  of  Windisch- 
gratz.  But  in  reality  his  most  valuable 
work  was  done  before  the  war  of  ’48, 
in  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  the  na¬ 
tion  during  the  long  constitutional 
struggle,  and  in  giving  shape  and  defi¬ 
niteness  to  the  movement.  The  cham¬ 
pion  of  democratic  rights  was  himself 
u  member  of  the  aristocratic  order  by 
birth  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  the  son  of 
one  of  those  small  country  gentlemen 
who  were  ranked  among  the  “  nobles,” 
like  the  varassores  in  mediaeval  Eng¬ 
land.  Trained  as  a  lawyer,  he  entered 
politics  as  the  representative  in  the 
Upper  House  of  the  Pressburg  Diet,  of 
one  of  those  landed  lady  Magnates  who, 
by  the  usage  of  the  Hungarian  Consti¬ 
tution,  were  permitted  to  send  proxies 
to  the  Chamber,  though  they  miglit 
not  sit  there  themselves.  In  the  Diet 
Kossuth  became  conspicuous  as  one  of 
the  boldest  and  most  eloquent  of  the 
reformers.  But  his  real  celebrity  and 

fopularitv  came  about  through  the 
ress.  The  Government  forbade  the 
publication  of  the  debates  in  the  news- 
•papers  ;  Kossuth  evaded  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  by  circulating  a  manuscript  report 
which  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
was  widely  copied.  The  Vienna  au¬ 
thorities  did  him  the  good  service  to 
make  him  a  martyr.  They  arbitrarily 
and  illegally  ordered  his  arrest  in  1837, 
and  for  four  years  he  was  imprisoned 
at  Pesth.  His  sufferings  were  not  very 
severe.  He  was  allowed  to  see  his 
friends,  to  conduct  his  correspondence, 
and  to  read  as  many  books  as  he  pleased. 
This  period  of  easy  durance  was  not 
without  its  advantages  for  him.  It 
“(gave  him  time  to  study  Shakespeare 
and  Burke,  and  the  Authorized  Ver- 
fsioh  of  the  Bible  ;  which  he  did  to 
such  good  purpose  that  he  afterward 
showed  himself  to  be  one  of  the  great- 
zest  masters  of  the  English  language — 
native  or  foreign — who  ever  used  that 
language  on  a  public  platform.  It 
stamped  him  indisputably  as  one  of  the 
chief  leaders  of  the  national  agitation 
against  Austria.  And  it  procured  him 
the  close  acquaintance  of  Count  Wes- 
selenyi,  a  patriotic  magnate  whose 
daughter  Kossuth  subsequently  mar¬ 
ried.  Wesselenyi,  with  Count  Stephen 
Szechenyi,  and  other  .Liberal  leaders. 
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shared  the  punishment  inflicted  on 
Kossuth.  The  agitation  produced  by 
the  confinement  of  their  popular  poli¬ 
ticians  was  so  menacing  that  Metter- 
nich  at  length  thought  it  advisable  to 
yield.  In  1841  Kossuth  was  liberated, 
and  at  once  renewed  his  journalism  by 
starting  a  Liberal  paper  called  the 
PesH  Hirlap.  From  a  business  point 
of  view  the  speculation  was  not  very 
successful,  and  Kossuth  attempted  to 
retrieve  his  pecuniary  position  by  plung¬ 
ing  into  various  agrarian  enterprises  of 
a  semi-philanthropic  nature.  In  1847 
he  was  elected  to  the  Diet,  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  County  of  Pesth,  and 
proceeded  to  develop  a  more  “  ad¬ 
vanced”  programme  of  domestic  re¬ 
form  than  was  quite  congenial  to  some 
of  the  other  popular  leaders,  like  Fran¬ 
cis  Deilk,  who  were  Conservative  and 
Constitutional  in  their  tendencies. 
The  nobles,  who  were  at  the  head  of 
the  movement,  were  much  more  anx¬ 
ious  to  throw  off  the  encroachments  of 
Austria  than  to  promote  the  extension 
of  political  rights  among  all  classes  of 
the  population,  or  to  change  the  servile 
condition  of  the  peasantry  into  the 
status  of  free  peasant  proprietors.  In 
.fact,  they  regarded  Kossuth’s  cosmo¬ 
politan  Radicalism  and  semi-Republi- 
canism  with  aversion  and  alarm.  It  is 
the  most  striking  testimony  to  Kos¬ 
suth’s  extraordinary  energy  of  mind 
and  power  over  men  that  he  was  able 
to  whirl  the  half-reluctant  Diet  and  his 
unwilling  allies  and  colleagues  along 
the  road  his  own  impetuous  steps  were 
treading. 

The  crisis  broke  in  the  spring  of 
1848.  It  had  been  ripening  for  years 
in  Hungary  when  suddenly  came  the 
uprising  in  Paris  which  passed  like  an 
electric  spark  through  the  storm- 
charged  air  of  the  Continent  and 
brought  down  the  clouds  in  thunder. 
Nothing  more  astonishing  than  the 
epidemic  of  revolution  which  burst 
over  Europe  in  those  weeks  has  been 
witnessed  this  century.  Within  a  fort¬ 
night  of  the  Great  Three  Days  at  the 
Parisian  barricades  the  Emperor  Ferdi¬ 
nand  was  petitioned  to  appoint  a  native 
Hungarian  Ministry  which  was  to  in¬ 
clude  Count  Louis  Batthyanyi  as  Min¬ 
ister  President,  Dedk  as  Minister  of 
Justice,  Count  Szechenyi  as  Minister 
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of  the  Interior,  and  Kossuth  as  Minis-  “  Ban,’^  or  Warden  of  the  Marches, 
ter  of  Finance.  The  Vienna  Govern-  and  with  secret  encouragement  from 
ment  hesitated  ;  but  in  less  than  an-  Vienna  he  enlisted  a  large  force  of 
other  fortnight  the  students  and  the  Croat  highlanders  and  borderers,  and 
inhabitants  of  the  workmen’s  suburbs  broke  into  Hungary.  Technically  this 
had  risen  in  Vienna  itself,  Metternich  was  rebellion,  and  the  Emperor  could 
fled  for  his  life,  and  the  Camarilla  was  not  refuse  to  the  Hungarian  Ministry 
too  terrified  to  defy  the  Magyars  open-  permission  to  deal  with  it  by  force  of 
ly.  Kossuth  went  to  Vienna,  his  ap-  arms.  Batthyanyi  and  Kossuth  called 
pointment  and  that  of  the  other  Min-  out  the  “  Honved,”  or  national  militia 
isters  was  confirmed,  and  the  partial  of  Hungary,  and  Ferdinand  was  corn- 
recognition  of  Hungarian  autonomy  pelled  to  declare  Jellachich  a  rebel  and 
was  supposed  to  be  secured  by  the  res-  an  outlaw.  This  latter  move  was  a 
toration  of  the  old  dignity  of  Palatine,  mere  pretence.  While  the  Hungarians 
or  Viceroy  in  the  person  of  the  Arch-  were  attacking  the  Ban  in  the  name  of 
duke  Stephen.  In  the  Diet  the  new  the  “  King,”  the  King  was  supplying 
Ministers,  dominated  by  the  magnetic  him  with  assistance  in  money,  arms, 
personality  of  Kossuth,  embarked  on  and  presently,  as  it  appeared,  in  troops, 
'the  full  flood  of  reforming  legislation.  Almost  before  they  knew  it,  the  Hun- 
The  magnates  were  induced  by  the  garian  Ministry  had  drifted  into  war  ; 
great  orator  to  lay  aside  tlieir  fears  ;  and  though  nominally  they  were  not  at 
and  in  a  few  weeks,  and  alniost  with-  war  with  the  House  of  Hapsburg  but, 
out  opposition,  feudalism  was  swept  on  the  contrary,  were  fighting  to  vin- 
away,  amid  a  tempest  of  national  en-  dicate  its  authority  over  its  revolted 
'  thusiasm.  The  caste  privileges  of  the  subjects,  the  turn  of  affairs  frightened 
“  nobles”  were  abolished  ;  the  fran-  those  of  Kossuth’s  colleagues  whose 
chise  was  extended  so  as  to  cover  the  sympathies  were  monarchical  and  Con- 
mass  of  the  middle  and  trading  classes  ;  servative.  Batthyanyi  and  Deak  re- 
the  peasants  were  completely  emanci-  signed,  and  a  Council  of  National  De¬ 
puted  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  they  were  fence  was  constituted  (still  nominally 
declared  free  proprietors  of  the  lands  with  the  Emperor’s  sanction),  with  Kos- 
they  tilled,  the  State  undertaking  to  suth  as  President.  From  that  date, 
compensate  the  landholders  for  the  loss  until  the  collapse  of  the  Hungarian 
of  their  feudal  and  seignorial  rights,  cause  before  the  Russians  a  year  later. 
With  a  suddenness  more  than  Japanese,  Kossuth  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
Hungary  sprang,  at  a  bound,  out  of  Hungarian  “insurrection.”  His  first 
the  Middle  Ages  and  seemed  launched  task  was  to  suppress  the  Croats,  now 
well  on  the  tide  of  modern  progress.  well  on  their  way  to  the  capital.  A 
But  other  interests  speedily  distract-  desperate  battle  was  fought  at  Val- 
ed  the  attention  of  the  Ministers.  Tho  leneze,  and  Jellachich  was  beaten. 
Croats  and  Serbs — the  wild,  semi-bar-  After  this  victory  the  Imperial  Gov- 
barous  Slavonic  population  of  the  south-  ernment  threw  off  the  disguise  and 
ern  frontier-lands — were  included  in  openly  sent  assistance  to  the  Ban. 
thedominionsof  the  Hungarian  Crown,  But  this  roused  the  Viennese  to  fury, 
and  were  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  A  conflict  in  the  streets  was  precipi- 
Hungarian  Ministry  ;  but  they  cher-  tated  by  the  attempt  of  the  Govern- 
ished  an  hereditary  hatred  to  the  Mag-  ment  to  send  away  five  regiments  to 
yars  and  were  easily  persuaded  that  the  the  assistance  of  Jellachich  who  was 
new  powers  granted  to  Hungary  men-  now  falling  back  toward  the  Austrian 
aced  'their  existence  and  equal  rights,  frontier.  The  people  prevented  the 
The  intriguing  little  junta  of  officials  soldiers  from  leaving  the  capital ;  the 
and  ladies  who  managed  matters  at  Emperor  fled  ;  and  the  War  Minister, 
Vienna  after  the  departure  of  Metter-  Latour,  the  most  active  member  of  the 
nich  made  haste  to  foment  this  move-  Camarilla,  was  murdered.  The  city 
ment  Jellachich,  the  Croat  leader,  w'as  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  who 
an  able,  unscrupulous,  and  determined  closed  the  gates,  manned  the  fortifica- 
Slav  partisan,  animated  by  a  fanatical  tions,  and  held  out  against  the  Impe- 
hostility  to  the  Magyars,  was  created  rialist  besieging  army  under  Windisch- 
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gratz.  Kossuth,  somewhat  unwisely, 
sent  several  battalions  of  his  still  raw 
and  untrained  troops  to  the  relief  of 
the  Viennese.  But  his  route  was  barred 
bj  Jellachich,  who  had  effected  a  junc¬ 
tion  with  ^Yindischgratz,  and  a  battle 
was  fought  at  Schewchat,  outside  Vien¬ 
na.  The  Viennese  made  a  desperate 
attempt  at  a  sortie,  which  was  ineffec¬ 
tive  ;  and  the  Hungarians  were  defeat¬ 
ed  and  compelled  to  re-cross  the  Leitha. 
The  war  between  Hungary  and  Austria 
had  now  fairly  set  in,  and  Kossuth, 
recognizing  that  Buda-Pesth  was  far 
too  near  the  Austrian  frontier  to  be 
safe,  withdrew  the  seat  of  Government 
to  the  town  of  Debreczin,  far  away  to 
the  eastward,  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  Hungarian  plain.  The  war  began 
in  earnest  at  the  end  of  1848,  with  the 
abdication  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand, 
the  accession  of  his  nephew  the  present 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  (who — such  is 
the  irony  of  events — is  now  pretty 
nearly  as  popular  in  all  parts  of  his  do¬ 
minions  as  any  sovereign  in  Europe), 
and  the  invasion  of  Hungary  simul¬ 
taneously  by  three  Austrian  armies 
numbering  more  than  100,000  men. 

The  eight  months’  campaign  that 
followed  is  one  of  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  of  modern  times.  That  the  Hun- 
arians  would  be  able  to  make  even  a 
ecent  show  of  resistance  to  the  whole 
power  of  Austria  now  exerted  against 
them  seemed  at  Qrst  sight  incredible. 
The  Imperialists  had  the  whole  re¬ 
sources  and  population  of  the  heredi¬ 
tary  States  to  fall  back  upon  ;  they  had 
a  large  trained  army,  a  regular  military 
organization,  officers  and  generals,  of 
whom  many  had  seen  service  in  the 
Napoleonic  wars  thirty  years  before, 
and  a  sufficient,  if  not  particularly 
flourishing,  credit.  Nothing,  at  first 
sight,  could  seem  more  forlorn  than 
the  situation  of  the  Hungarians.  On 
three  sides  Austria  stretched  an  arm 
round  their  little  island  of  steppe  and 
plain  and  mountain-slope ;  on  the 
fourth  they  were  confronted  by  the 
angry  and  jealous  neutrality  of  Russia. 
Western  Europe  sympathized  with 
them,  but  had  not  the  least  intention 
of  doing  anything  effective  to  help. 
Against  the  armies  of  their  foes  they 
h^  nothing  to  oppose  but  an  open 
country  with  few  fortresses  and  few 
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natural  facilities  for  defence,  and  a 
population  not  much  exceeding  five 
millions,  for  the  Serbs,  Wallachians 
and  other  non-Magyar  inhabitants  were 
actively  or  passively  hostile.  The  situa¬ 
tion  seemed  desperate  enough  ;  but  five 
centuries  of  a  struggle  for  existence 
against  the  Turks  had  taught  the  Hun¬ 
garians  to  accept  desperate  situations 
without  flinching.  The  warlike  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  nation  were  roused  ;  the 
Honved  battalions  were  swelled  by 
thousands  of  eager  recruits  ;  and  Kos¬ 
suth’s  measures  to  provide  war  material 
and  maintain  the  financial  equilibrium 
by  means  of  a  great  issue  of  paper  cur¬ 
rency  were  vigorously  supported  by  the 
people.  The  Austrian  generals,  who 
had  counted  on  a  sort  of  military  parade 
through  the  country,  found  themselves 
face  to  face  with  armies,  inferior,  it  is 
true,  in  numbers  and  equipment  to 
their  own,  but  in  most  cases  admirably 
led,  and  animated  by  a  dauntless  spirit 
of  patriotism,  and  a  natural  military 
aptitude,  which  compensated  to  some 
extent  for  their  deficient  in  drill,  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  training.  To  the  intense 
surprise  of  the  civilized  world — which 
contented  itself  with  applause— the 
armies  of  Francis  Joseph,  properly 
supplied  withr  generals,  staff,  cannon, 
and  the  other  accessories,  were  again 
and  again  beaten  by  numerically  infe¬ 
rior  forces,  largely  composed  of  hasty 
levies  of  volunteers,  badly  armed,  and 
in  some  cases  almost  destitute  of  artil¬ 
lery,  and  corps  de  genie.  The  common 
opinion  of  modern  scientific  officers  is 
that  the  bravest  troops  in  the  world,  if 
untrained  and  loosely  disciplined,  can¬ 
not  hold  their  own  against  regular  regi¬ 
ments.  Gambetta’s  attempt  to  prolong 
the  Franco  German  War,  after  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  armies  of  the  Rhine,  by 
throwing  hordes  of  National  Guards 
and  Mobiles  upon  the  well-organized 
invaders,  is  generally  held  to  have  been 
a  magnificent  absurdity,  absolutely  un¬ 
justifiable  from  the  military  point  of 
view,  though  perhaps  defensible  on  po¬ 
litical  and  other  grounds.  The  im¬ 
mense  civilian  armies  which  Grant  and 
Lee  handled  in  the  American  War  of 
Secession  were  formidable  enough  to 
one  another ;  but  Lord  Wolseley  has 
placed  on  record  his  opinion  that  thirty 
thousand  European  regular  troops. 
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thrown  on  one  side  or  the  other,  could  the  half  trained  militia.  Gorgey’sarmy 
have  decided  the  conflict  at  any  period  of  the  Upper  Danube,  the  force  which 
of  the  campaign.  And — to  come  down  did  the  best  and  hardest  fighting  of  the 
to  a  subject  of  more  living  interest  to  war,  was  largely  composed  of  the  Hun- 
every  reader  of  this  paper— there  is  no  garian  troops  which  had  come  over 
officer  of  any  real  authority  who  be-  from  the  Imperial  service  ;  and  the 
lieves  that  our  200,000  “  efficient”  vol-  hussars,  who  won  the  chief  honors  in 
unteers,  in  their  present  state  of  mill-  the  campaign,  were  the  very  pick  of 
tary  nudity  and  rawness,  could  hold  the  Austrian  cavalry.  With  all  this 
their  own — albeit,  man  for  man,  as  the  contest,  at  first,  seemed  ridiculous- 
good  fighting  material  as  can  be  found  ly  unequal.  The  Hungarian  armies 
in  most  countries— could  hold  their  found  themselves  compelled  to  fall 
own  against  two  or  three  French  or  back  on  all  sides  before  the  invaders  ; 
German  corps  (Varmh,  well  led,  well  .  and  if  these  latter  had  been  led  by  corn- 
equipped,  and  well  trained,  and  prop-  manders  of  ordinary  ability,  and  direct- 
erly  supplied  with  the  staff,  guns,  and  ed  with  common  intelligence,  the  scat- 
appliances  without  which  an  army  is  tered  and  disorganized  defending  con- 
an  armed  mob.  tingents  should  have  been  struck  and 

The  Hungarian  War  of  1849  seems  broken  before  they  could  have  acquired 
almost  to  contradict  these  conclusions,  cohesion  and  solidity. 

But  there  are  some  other  considerations  But  Windischgratz  hesitated  and  de- 
to  be  taken  into  account.  For  one  layed  ;  and  the  early  spring  of  1849 
thing,  and  in  spite  of  the  strategists  was  brilliantly  used  by  the  Magyar 
and  the  military  theorists,  it  is  always  leaders.  Bern,  the  Polish  general  who 
to  be  recollected  that  war  is  a  game  m  had  offered  his  sword  to  the  patriots, 
which  much,  very  much,  depends  on  plunged  into  Transylvania,  stamped 
the  character  of  tne  players.  You  can-  out  the  insurrection  of  the  Wallachians, 
not  get  rid  of  the  personal  element,  es-  and  drove  the  Imperialists  from  the 
pecially  in  the  matter  of  leadership  ;  province.  Gorgey,  after  a  rapid  and 
and  that,  with  due  respect  to  the  scien-  masterly  march  through  the  Northern 
tific  soldiers,  makes  war  too  often,  de-  Carpathians,  appeared  on  the  Theiss, 
plorably  unscientific.  You  may  get  a  and  by  the  end  of  March  the  united 
Hannibal,  a  -Charles  the  Twelfth,  a  Hungarian  armies,  under  Dembinski, 
Turenne,  or  a  Clive  on  one  hand,  or  a  Gorgey,  and  Klapka,  were  concentrat- 
Varro,  a  Count  Daun,  a  Villeneuve,  or  ed  in  front  of  Debreczin  and  ready  for 
a  Marshal  Benedek  on  the  other,  and  a  forward  offensive  movement.  Kos- 
things  happen  quite  otherwise  than  suth  had  insisted  on  giving  the  supreme 
they  should  according  to  all  the  rules  command  to  the  Pole,  Dembinski — a 
of  war.  Now,  that  element  counted  very  unfortunate  selection,  for  Dem- 
very  strongly  indeed  in  the  campaign  binski.  besides  being  a  far  inferior  com- 
of  1849.  Probably  no  great  nation  has  mander  to  some  of  his  subordinates, 
been  more  consistently  and  uniformly  roused  the  furious  jealousy  of  Gorgey. 
unlucky  in  its  commanders  than  Aus-  The  latter  was  probably  the  ablest  of 
tria  ;  and  Windischgratz  was  conspicu-  all  the  Hungarian  officers  as  atacti- 
ously  incompetent  even  for  an  Austrian  cian.  A  major  in  the  Austrian  ser- 
general.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mag-  vice,  he  offered  his  sword  to  the  Press- 
yars  were  remarkably  fortunate  in  their  burg  Ministry  at  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
military  leaders.  Gorgey,  Klapka,  tilities  with  the  Croats,  and  was  ap- 
Bem,  Aulich,  and  Damjanich  were  pointed  by  Kossuth  to  the  command 
excellent  officers,  who  handled  their  of  the  defeated  army  on  the  battlefield 
raw  and  heterogeneous  levies  on  the  of  Schewchat.  His  character  and  con- 
battlefield  and  the  march  with  a  skill  duct  have  formed  the  subject  of  a  bit- 
as  remarkable  as  the  inefficiency  of  ter  and  unsettled  controversy,  through 
their  opponents.  Nor  must  it  be  forgot-  which  perhaps  the  best  guide  is  to  be 
ten  that  while  these  and  the  other  supe-  found  in  the  two  volumes  of  Memoirs  * 

rior  officers  of  the  Magyar  armies  were  - 

professional  soldiers,  there  was  also  a  *  in  Hungary.  By  Arthur 

strong  corps  of  regular  troops  to  stiffen  Gfirgey. 
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published  by  him  three  years  after  the 
war,  when  Aulich,  Damjanich,  and 
other  heroes  of  the  Revolution  had 
been  sent  to  a  bloody  grave,  when 
Kossuth  was  in  exile,  and  Gorgey  him¬ 
self  was  living  at  Klagenfurt  under  the 
contemptuous  protection  of  the  Vien¬ 
nese  Government.  It  is  clear  enough 
that  a  deep  difference  of  aims  and  ob¬ 
jects  divided  Kossuth  from  Gorgey, 
and  from  many  other  of  the  military 
men  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  Aus¬ 
trian  service.  These  officers  protested, 
and  probably  with  sincerity,  that  they 
had  no  wish  to  make  war  upon  the 
“  King,”  still  less  to  bring  about  the 
separation  of  Hungary  from  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Crown.  They  were  seeking  only 
to  vindicate  their  Constitutional  liber¬ 
ties,  suppressed  under  the  Metternich 
regime,  and  to  put  down  the  revolt  of 
the  non-Magyar  races  within  the  king¬ 
dom.  Like  most  of  the  colleagues  of 
Kossuth  in  his  first  Ministry,  they  were 
Constitutionalists  and  Conservatives, 
and  had  no  sympathy  with  the  repub¬ 
lican  and  democratic  aims  they  accused 
Kossuth  of  cherishing.  Added  to  this 
there  was  the  natural  impatience  of  the 
professional  soldier  against  civilian  dic¬ 
tation.  The  Committee'’of  Public  De¬ 
fence  at  Debreezin  constantly  interfered 
with  the  conduct  of  the  military  men  ; 
and  Gorgey  (and  to  some  extent  he  is 
borne  out  by  Klapka,*  a  witness  much 
more  friendly  to  Kossuth)  constantly 
sneers  at  the  fussy  activity  of  the  excit¬ 
ed  orators  who  attempted  to  control  the 
tactics  of  generals  on  the  battlefield, 
and  arranged  paper  campaigns  with  the 
aid  of  lawyers  and  ladies.  There  is 
probably  some  truth  in  these  accusa¬ 
tions.  War  after  all  is  a  soldier’s  busi¬ 
ness,  and  Kossuth  might  have  done 
better  to  leave  the  actual  conduct  of 
the  campaign  in  the  hands  of  some  one 
general  of  sufficient  authority  and  repu¬ 
tation  to  secure  and  enforce  the  obedi¬ 
ence  of  the  rest.  As  it  was,  divided 
aims  and  distracted  councils  went  far 
to  neutralize  the  splendid  valor  of  the 
Magyar  troops  and  the  brilliant  lead¬ 
ing  of  their  officers. 

Before,  however,  the  rift  had  widened 
irretrievably,  the  Hungarians  had  a 


*  Memoirs  cf  the  War  of  Independence  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  By  General  Klapka.  London,  1850. 


wonderful  month  of  victory.  In  April, 
1849,  the  armies  of  the  Theiss,  advanc¬ 
ing  under  Gorgey,  Klapka,  and  Aulich 
won  victory  after  victory  against  the 
main  Austrian  army  on  the  Danube, 
relieved  the  great  fortress  of  Komaron, 
drove  the  enemy  across  the  Danube, 
cleared  them  out  of  Pesth,  and  forced 
them  back  upon  the  frontier.  In  the 
midst  of  these  victories  Kossuth  took 
an  unfortunate  step.  He  induced  the 
Diet  at  Debreezin  to  decree  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Hungary  and  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg-Lor- 
raine.  The  Committee  of  Public  De¬ 
fence  was  dissolved  and  Kossuth  pro¬ 
claimed  Dictator.  These  proceedings 
were  regarded  with  the  greatest  disfavor 
and  suspicion  by  Gorgey  and  a  good 
many  of  his  officers.  It  is  probably  too 
much  to  say,  as  some  of  Kossuth’s  par¬ 
tisans  did,  that  Gorgey  resolved  from 
that  moment  to  betray  the  patriotic 
cause  ;  it  is  certain  that  he  deliberately 
sacrificed  the  opportunity  of  striking 
the  decisive  blow  in  its  favor.  The 
road  to  Vienna  lay  open  before  the 
united  and  victorious  Hungarian  army  ; 
it  could  probably  have  broken  through 
the  shattered  and  disorganized  force  on 
the  frontier,  have  possessed  itself  of  the 
Imperial  capital,  and  dictated  terms  to 
the  Emperor,  long  before  the  Russians 
could  reach  them.  For  the  legions  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  crossed  the 
frontier,  and  while  Transylvania  had 
long  been  filling  with  Russian  irregu¬ 
lars  and  volunteers,  a  Muscovite  army 
of  150,000  men  was  pouring  into  Hun¬ 
gary  from  Poland.  “  Europe”  looked 
on  at  this  colossal  piece  of  despotic  ag¬ 
gression  with  dismay,  and  did  nothing  ; 
a  piece  of  weakness  for  which  eventu¬ 
ally  the  Western  Powers  had  to  pay  by 
the  half-hearted  and  mismanaged  at¬ 
tempt  to  check  Russia  in  the  Crimea. 
Gorgey  protests  in  his  ‘‘  Memoirs” 
that  the  struggle,  to  every  military  eye, 
was  absolutely  hopeless  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  Russian  intervention  be¬ 
came  a  certainty,  and  the  only  thing 
left  for  the  Magyar  insurgents  was  to 
sell  their  lives  and  the  liberties  of  their 
country  dearly  by  a  desperate  resistance. 
Kossuth  and  the  Ministry  seem,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  thought  that  even  to  the 
last  there  was  some  hope  for  freedom 
and  victory  “  in  native  swords  and  ua- 
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tive  ranks.”  Carried  away  by  the  brill¬ 
iant  successes  of  the  April  campaign, 
they  refused  to  regard  the  Hungarian 
cause  as  lost,  even  when  nearly  300,000 
Austrian  and  Russian  regular  troops 
were  closing  in  upon  the  contracting 
circle  of  the  Magyar  armies,  amount¬ 
ing  to  less  than  a  third  of  the  number. 
Kossuth’s  plan  was  that  the  army 
should  retire  behind  the  Theiss,  and 
endeavor  to  wear  out  the  Russians 
(whose  force  he  greatly  under-estimat¬ 
ed)  in  a  campaign  on  the  Hungarian 
plain,  where  tropical  heat  in  summer 
worked  great  havoc  among  the  north¬ 
ern  troops  ;  but  Giirgey  frustrated  this 
by  marching  against  the  Austrians  on 
the  Upper  Danube.  The  dissensions 
between  the  Government  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  men  continued  during  the  summer 
of  1849  ;  and  meanwhile  the  Russian 
and  Austrian  advance  became  irresisti¬ 
ble.  In  July  another  great  defeat  was 
inflicted  on  Jellachich.  But  the  Hun¬ 
garian  armies  were  gradually  forced 
back  into  the  southeastern  corner  of 
the  country.  The  Government  fled 
from  Debreczin,  and  took  refuge  within 
the  walls  of  Arad.  Bern’s  small  army 
in  Transylvania  had  melted  away,  and 
the  gallant  Polish  general  appeared  al¬ 
most  alone  at  the  seat  of  Government. 
Gorgey,  after  several  hard-fought  en¬ 
gagements,  was  falling  back  on  the 
same  place.  The  decisive  battle  was 
fought  at  Temesvar,  where  the  Mag¬ 
yars  were  totally  defeated.  By  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  August  even  Kossuth  was 
convinced  that  the  position  was  hope¬ 
less.  He  resigned  his  Dictatorship 
into  the  hands  of  Gorgey,  who  on  the 
11th  of  August,  at  Vilagos,  the  Sedan 
of  the  Hungarian  War,  surrendered 
with  the  remnants  of  his  army  to  the 
Russians.  The  other  Hungarian  gen¬ 
erals  had  no  choice  but  to  follow  his 
example  ;  though  Klapka  still  held  out 
in  Komaron,  and  only  capitulated 
seven  weeks  later  under  a  capitulation 
which  allowed  him  to  march  out  with 
the  honors  of  war,  and  secured  the  lives 
and  liberties  of  all  his  troops.  They 
were  guaranteed  against  the  Bloody  As¬ 
size  which  Haynau  instituted  ;  but  the 
brutal  vengeance  of  Austria  descended 
on  their  comrades.  Gorgey,  amid  a 
howl  of  not  wholly  deserved  execra¬ 
tion,  was  spared  ;  Kossuth,  with  Bern, 


escaped  into  Turkey  ;  but  Count  Louis 
Batthyanyi,  the  late  Prime  Minister  of 
Hungary,  the  gallant  Generals  Aulich, 
Damjanich,  and  Nagy-Sandor,  and 
many  other  heroes  of  the  War  of  In¬ 
dependence,  were  less  fortunate,  and 
died  by  the  axe,  the  bullet,  or  the  rope. 
Haynau  went  about  the  country  shoot¬ 
ing,  hanging,  and  flogging ;  and  so 
ended,  with  this  atrocious  outburst  of 
vindictive  savagery,  the  most  striking 
and  brilliant  struggle  against  absolu¬ 
tism  which  the  century  has  witnessed. 

Of  Kossuth’s  later  career  not  much  is 
to  be  said.  Thanks  to  the  courage  of 
the  Turks,  and  the  tardy  and  belated 
intervention  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  Kossuth  was  not  surrendered  to 
the  Austrians,  who  would  undoubtedly 
have  sent  him  to  the  scaffold.  Ho 
came  to  England  and  made  a  sort  of 
triumphal  progress  in  this  country  and 
America,  thrilling  all  hearts  by  his 
magnificent  oratory.  But  neither  Eng¬ 
lishmen  nor  Americans,  though  they 
sympathized  with  the  Magyars,  and 
were  delighted  to  listen  to  the  marvel¬ 
lous  eloquence  of  their  great  advocate, 
were  able,  or  particularly  willing,  to 
help  them  in  any  effectual  manner. 
Kossuth  wore  himself  out  for  some 
years  in  fruitless  intrigues,  and  made 
himself  rather  ridiculous  by  joining 
Ledru-Rollin  and  Mazzini  in  issuing 
swaggering  manifestoes  in  which,  from 
the  dignified  seclusion  of  London  lodg¬ 
ings,  they  called  upon  the  Republicans 
of  Europe  to  “  rise”  and  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  despots.  He  entered  into 
fruitless  negotiations  with  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  tried  to  persuade  the  Em¬ 
peror,  as  he  had  persuaded  himself, 
that  his  influence  with  the  English 
Liberals  was  sufficient  to  force  the 
English  Government  to  intervene  ac¬ 
tively  on  behalf  of  Hungary,  if  the 
French  would  take  the  first  steps. 
Finally,  mortified  and  disappointed, 
he  withdrew  to  Italy,  where  he  passed 
the  later  years  of  his  life,  amusing  him- 
self  with  scientific  and  literary  studies, 
and  surveying  with  gloomy  eyes  the 
gradual  reconciliation  of  Hungary  with 
her  old  oppressor.  It  was  character¬ 
istic  of  Kossuth,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
school  to  which  he  belonged,  that  he 
would  never  accept  the  “  compromise” 
of  1867,  arranged  by  the  Conservative 
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statesman  Dedk,  whereby  Hungary 
finally  achieved  by  peaceful  means  the 
restoration  of  all  those  Constitutional 
rights  for  which  she  had  vainly  fought 
in  1848.  Almost  to  the  last  he  re¬ 
mained  unreconciled  and  irreconcilable. 
He  remained  an  exile,  though  he  might 
long  since  have  gone  back  in  safety  to 
the  capital,  which  has  consoled  itself 
by  making  his  funeral  a  magnificent 
national  pageant ;  he  forfeited  his  citi¬ 
zenship  because  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  render  formal  allegiance  to 
the  Hapsburg  king  ;  and  his  name  was 
the  watchword  of  the  small  and  dwin¬ 
dling  political  party  of  his  country¬ 
men,  which  declined  to  recognize  the 
Constitutional  settlement,  and  cher¬ 
ished  the  dream  of  an  independent, 
and  possibly  Republican,  Hungary. 
He  was  the  living  embodiment  of  the 
ideals  of  ’48— those  generous,  impossi¬ 
ble  ideals — in  a  world  too  much  occu¬ 
pied  with  its  own  changed  aims  and 
pressing  interests  to  sympathize  with 
his  feelings,  or  even  to  understand 
them. 

Kossuth  indeed  was  the  typical  man 
of  the  Revolutionary  period.  He  was 
full  of  the  laige  enthusiasms,  the  gen¬ 
erous  fervor,  and  the  poetical  faith  in 
enlightenment  and  progress,  which 
characterized  Continental  Liberalism 
at  a  time  when  to  be  a  Liberal  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  meant  to  be  a  be¬ 
liever  in  the  rights  of  nations  and  an 
opponent  of  an  antiquated  and  obsolete 
despotism.  In  company  with  our  own 
Radicals  of  that  era  the  European  Lib¬ 
erals  were  penetrated  by  an  extreme 
political  optimism.  They  put  their 
trust  in  an  approaching  millennium 
and  believed  it  would  be  reached  by 
means  of  free  parliaments,  universal 
suffrage,  government  by  “  the  People,” 
and  other  simple  devices  of  that  kind  ; 
and  they  fought  and  talked  in  favor  of 
these  expedients  with  a  perfervid  ear¬ 
nestness  which  the  blast  and  sceptical 
politician  of  a  later  day  scarcely  com 
prehends.  It  does  not  detract  from 
the  respect  one  must  feel  for  the  genu¬ 
ine  honesty  and  passionate  sincerity  of 
men  like  Kossuth  and  Mazzini  to  re¬ 
member  that,  in  the  first  place,  the 
millennium  is  not  yet  reached  ;  and  in 
the  second,  that  such  little  progress  as 
we  have  made  on  -the  road  has  been 


gained  not  by  the  revolutionary  demo¬ 
crats  themselves,  but  chiefly  by  the  con¬ 
structive  Conservative  statesmen  whom 
they  disliked  and  opposed.  Bismarck 
and  William  of  Prussia  made  United 
Germany,  Cavour  and  Victor  Em¬ 
manuel,  United  Italy,  DeAk  and  Fran¬ 
cis  Joseph,  autonomous  and  contented 
Hungary ;  to  these  cool-headed  and 
generally  rather  selfish  princes  and 
ministers  the  cause  of  nationality  and 
Constitutional  progress  owes  a  good 
deal  more  than  to  the  eloquent  Kos- 
suths  and  Mazzinis,  or  even  the  fiery 
Garibaldis.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that 
with  Kossuth,  as  with  Mazzini,  the 
talent  for  practical  statesmanship  was 
somewhat  less  conspicuous  than  daring 
courage,  high  aims,  and  a  noble  en- 
thusiasm.  The  controversy  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  military  operations  in 
Hungary  in  1848-49  is  an  old  one,  and 
hardly  worth  reviving  ;  but  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  look  into  the  contemporary  rec¬ 
ords  without  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that,  if  Giirgey  was  half-hearted  and 
insubordinate,  some  of  the  censure  that 
has  been  heaped  upon  his  ”  treason” 
must  be  shared  by  the  fiery  Dictator, 
who  hurried  the  movement  against 
Austrian  tyranny  into  a  path  which 
many  Hungarians,  including  some  of 
Kossuth’s  colleagues,  and  the  best  of 
his  officers,  could  not  tread  without 
reluctance.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that 
the  uncompromising  attitude  adopted 
by  Kossuth  toward  the  House  of  llaps- 
burg  was  a  serious  error.  Till  the  un¬ 
fortunate  decree  of  deposition  of  April, 
1849,  an  accommodation  with  the  Vien¬ 
na  Court  was  at  least  possible  ;  after 
that  it  was  out  of  the  question,  and  the 
Hapsburgs,  struggling  for  the  existence 
of  their  State  as  well  as  their  dynasty 
(for  Austria  is  an  impossibility  with  an 
independent  Hungary),  were  bound  to 
fight  out  the  quarrel  to  the  end  even 
with  the  fatal  assistance  of  Russia. 
With  all  this  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Kossuth  was  the  soul  and  the  animat¬ 
ing  spirit  of  the  Magyar  defence 
against  Austrian  tyranny ;  his  elo¬ 
quence,  his  energy,  and  the  magnetism 
of  his  personality  roused  the  nation— 
at  first  lukewarm  and  rather  despondent 
— to  the  passion  of  angry  revolt  which 
enabled  them  to  stand  against  odds 
that  were  at  first  ludicrously  dispropor- 
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tionate.  It  was  a  great  achievement, 
and  could  liardly  have  been  performed 
by  a  man  who  had  not  many  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  greatness.  Nor  need  one  hold 
that  the  great  work  of  Kossuth’s  life 
was  a  failure,  albeit  he  thought  so  him¬ 
self  during  the  long  years  of  exile. 
The  blood  spilled  in  Hungary  in  ’48 
and  ’49  was  not  shed  wholly  in  vain  ; 
the  foundations  of  the  Church,  in  poli¬ 
tics  as  in  religion,  are  laid  upon  the 
bones  of  the  martyrs.  The  “  mid¬ 
night”  despotism  of  the  earlier  half  of 
the  century  was  impossible,  though 
temporarily  and  haltingly  restored,  in 
face  of  the  sentiment  which  the  splendid 
struggle  of  the  Magyars  had  roused. 

“  Bat  they  fail  not,  the  kinglier  breed 
Who  starry  diadems  attain  ; 


To  dnngeon,  axe,  and  stake  sncoeed, ' 

Heirs  of  the  old  heroic  strain. 

The  zeal  of  Nature  never  cools. 

Nor  is  she  thwarted  of  her  ends, 

When  sapped  and  dull  her  cheaper  tools 
Then  she  a  saint  and  prophet  spends. 

***** 

“  I  was  the  chosen  trump  wherethrough. 

Our  Ood  sent  forth  awakening  breath  ; 
Came  chains  ?  Came  death  ?  The  strain  he 
blew, 

Sounds  on  outliving  chains  and  death.” 

So  wrote  Lowell ;  translating  accu¬ 
rately  enough  the  emotion  which  Kos¬ 
suth  had  inspired,  which  in  the  end 
was  too  strong  for  Austria  and  despot¬ 
ism,  in  spite  of  the  temporary  wreck  of 
Hungarian  hopes  on  the  evil  day  of 
Vilagos. — National  Review. 


DRAMATIC  CRITICISM. 
BY  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 


Among  the  many  essential  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Drama,  if  it  is  ever  to  be¬ 
come  a  flourishing  plant  in  our  later 
civilization,  the  necessity  of  dramatic 
criticism  holds  a  chief  place.  Possibly 
the  very  statement  of  this  necessity 
may  be  considered  an  affront  to  our 
age.  Where,  it  may  be  asked,  can  be 
found  a  greater  abundance  of  criticism 
and  critics?  Do  not  our  newspapers 
serve  up  for  us,  hot  and  hot,  the  most 
admirable  notices  of  each  play  as  it  is 
reduced  ?  Have  we  not  an  energetic 
and  of  critics  who  occupy  prominent 
and  favored  positions  in  the  stalls  at 
each  premiere,  on  the  sole  condition 
that  they  shall  tell  the  world  next  day 
how  everything  went  on  ?  Do  we  not 
owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  these 
men  for  giving  us  exactly  the  right  point 
of  view  and  saving  us  all  the  trouble  of 
making  up  our  minds  for  ourselves  ? 
It  would  be  folly,  indeed,  not  to  recog¬ 
nize  our  obligations  to  them,  as  well  as 
to  those  other  unwearied  scribes  who 
tell  us  through  the  same  medium  of  the 
press  what  books  we  should  buy,  or 
borrow,  study  or  skim  over.  When  we 
consider  the  conditions  of  their  indus¬ 
try,  it  is  remarkable  how  successful  are 
its  results.  The  dramatic  critic  has  to 
have  a  certain  lightning  speed  of  judg¬ 


ment,  for  his  impressions  have  to  be  in 
print  some  three  or  four  hours  after  he 
has  himself  formed  them.  His  opinion 
cannot  be  recast,  nor  indeed  can  he, 
through  a  just  sense  of  self-respect, 
ever  admit  that  he  is  wrong,  Because 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  his  work  has 
to  be  done,  he  must  be  all  eyes  and 
ears  ;  he  must  cultivate  his  aesthetic 
susceptibility  even  though  sometimes 
this  may  be  at  the  cost  of  his  reason¬ 
ing  power,  for  quick  perceptiveness  is 
of  far  greater  value  to  him  than  intel¬ 
lectual  deliberation  :  he  must  be  sensi¬ 
tive,  receptive,  appreciative  ;  he  roust 
be  able  to  reflect  with  unerring  accu¬ 
racy  the  pictures  which  have  passed  be¬ 
fore  him.  Thinking  requires  time,  and 
time  is  exactly  what  he  lacks.  For 
these  reasons  unfriendly  people  are  in¬ 
clined  to  call  him  a  reporter  rather  than 
a  critic,  a  judgment  which  is  only  true 
because  newspaper  readers  prefer  re¬ 
porting  to  criticism.  Moreover,  he  has 
to  notice  every  piece  which  appears  on 
the  stage,  and  that  is  exactly  what  a 
critic,  if  left  to  himself,  would  rather 
not  do.  Under  such  conditions,  and 
with  such  limitations  everywhere  set  to 
his  own  natural  instincts,  the  dramatic 
critic  is  worthy  of  the  highest  admira¬ 
tion.  No  one  who  knows  what  he  is 
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talking  about  could  grudge  the  most 
honest  praise  to  a  body  of  men,  who 
perform  a  very  difficult  task,  enjoined 
upon  them  in  so  peculiarly  difficult  a 
manner,  with  such  discriminative  skill 
and  with,  comparatively  speaking,  so 
few  mistakes. 

But,  after  all,  this  is  not  quite  an 
ideal  state  of  things  ;  nor  yet  does  jour¬ 
nalistic  reporting  really  supply  what 
the  best  interests  of  the  stage  require. 
Journalism,  it  is  true,  in  this  as  in 
other  matters,  exactly  discharges  its 
proper  functions.  A  picture  of  the 
world  in  the  last  four-and-twenty  hours 
— that  is  and  ought  to  be  the  ultima 
ratio  of  the  newspaper.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  journal  ought  to  be 
occupied  more  with  persons  than  Avith 
things,  with  changing  fashions  more 
than  with  permanent  types,  with  the 
accidents  of  our  social  state  rather  than 
with  its  underlying  laws.  So  far  as  the 
stage  is  concerned,  journalism  ought 
to  deal  with  the  individual  rather  than 
with  the  universal.  But  if  instead  of 
actors,  actresses,  playwrights,  managers, 
stage- carpenters,  and  scene-painters,  we 
want  to  know  something  about  the 
Drama  as  a  living  organism,  about  the 
Drama  as  an  imperishable  form  of  art, 
or  even  about  a  play  in  its  relation  to 
those  general  dramatic  aptitudes  and 
instincts  from  which  it  proceeds  and 
whose  tendencies  it  summarizes,  jour¬ 
nalistic  criticism  is  perhaps  not  wholly 
adequate.  The  weekly  newspaper  has 
a  much  better  chance,  the  monthly 
magazine  a  better  chance  still.  At  all 
events,  the  kind  of  criticism  which 
would  be  of  real  value  to  the  theatrical 
manager  and  to  the  art-loving  public 
would,  it  may  be  surmised,  be  found 
riot  in  the  journal,  but  in  some  more 
leisurely  writing,  let  us  say,  by  a  mod¬ 
ern  Lessing  in  a  new  form  of  “  Ham- 
burgische  Dramaturgie.” 

The  preliminary  question,  on  which 
we  want  some  illumination,  is  summed 
up  in  a  remark,  which  I  may  quote 
with  the  more  assurance,  because  it  was 
addressed  to  myself.  A  friend,  who 
was  himself  no  meau  critic,  told  me  in 
reference  to  some  notice  of  which  I 
happened  to  be  the  author,  that  1  was 
ignorant  of  “  the  first  principles  of 
dramatic  criticism.”  I  am  sure  he  was 
right,  the  more  so,  because  I  am  not 
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certain  that  a  man  ought  to  be  much 
troubled  in  his  mind  about  such  first 
principles  when  he  has  to  write  a 
dramatic  notice  in  a  journal.  But 
what  are  the  first  principles  of  dramatic 
criticism  ?  Are  there  any  absolute  prin¬ 
ciples,  or  are  they  purely  relative  and 
fiuctuating  ?  Are  there  any  rules  based 
on  wide  inductions  of  experience  to 
which  the  critic  should  appeal  and 
which  should  serve  for  him  as  a  kind 
of  touchstone  in  moments  of  doubt? 
Whatever  they  may  be,  if  we  grant 
their  existence,  they  clearly  cannot  be 
absolute,  for  very  obvious  reasons.  Art 
does  not  admit  of  scientific  universais 
any  more  than  that  study  of  mankind, 
called  sociology,  or  even  political  econ¬ 
omy.  Beauty  is  a  fiuctuating  thing  if 
we  look  at  the  history  of  our  race,  a 
thing  which  has  had  many  definitions 
and  has  appealed  in  widely  diverse 
forms  to  the  successive  generations  of 
men.  To  the  old  nations  of  the  East 
it  seems  to  have  meant  vastness  :  to  the 
Hebrews  it  wore  the  form  of  sublim¬ 
ity  :  to  the  Romans  it  might  be  oliar- 
acterized  as  elegance  and  dignity  :  to 
the  Greeks  it  was  the  sum  total  of  all 
the  higher  energies  of  the  soul.  The 
Drama  is,  of  course  in  the  widest  sense, 
the  representation  of  man  :  but  men 
have  metamorphosed  themselves  in  a 
wonderful  variety  of  shapes.  They 
may  be  regarded  merely  as  products  of 
Nature,  or  as  the  ideal  forms  of  the 
natural  world.  Nature’s  consummation 
and  crown.  From  the  first  point  of 
view  they  will  be  treated  in  one  way, 
from  the  second  in  another.  So  long 
as  man  is  considered  as  the  goal  to 
which  Nature  has  all  along  been  tend¬ 
ing,  the  Drama  will  have  an  easier  task 
and  a  nobler  one  :  but,  when  he  falls 
into  place  as  one  specimen — and  per¬ 
haps  not  a  very  valuable  one — out  of 
Nature’s  workshop,  when  he  is  regard¬ 
ed  not  as  the  lord  of*  creation  but  as  a 
limited  fraction  of  a  vast  objective 
order,  the  dramatist,  if  he  does  not 
find  his  occupation  gone,  at  all  events 
finds  it  somewhat  narrowly  circum¬ 
scribed.  When  the  Greek  dramatists 
made  their  highest  heroes  bow  before  a 

freat  impersonal  objective  power  called 
'ate  or  Nemesis,  the  range  of  human 
activity  and  the  interest  of  the  human 
being  were  necessarily  limited.  When 
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man  seemed  to  have  all  his  destiny  in 
his  own  hands,  as  he  did  in  the  times 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  every  day 
seemed  to  open  new  prospects  to  his 
ambition  and  his  chances  of  power, 
then  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Marlowe  could 
found  a  Drama  in  which  individuals 
were  of  infinite  value,  and  where  the 
only  real  fate  resided  in  the  character 
of  the  agent.  So  again  we  can  have 
man  looked  at  as  an  animal,  a  soulless 
being,  as  he  has  been  in  a  good  deal  of 
the  modern  French  Drama  :  just  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  can  have  the 
chief  dramatic  interest  shifted  from  the 
external,  sentient  qualities  of  mankind 
to  those  intricacies  of  his  spirit  or  soul, 
which  are  laid  bare  in  a  Macbeth  or  a 
Hamlet.  If  mankind  is  always  chang¬ 
ing,  so  too  must  the  dramatic  repre¬ 
sentation  of  him  change  ;  critical  first 
principles  must  be  content  to  be  rela¬ 
tive  and  not  absolute  ;  and  criticism 
can  never  claim  to  be,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  scientific. 

But  although  all  this  is  true — so 
true,  indeed,  as  to  be  almost  common¬ 
place — it  does  not  follow  that  we  ought 
to  throw  ourselves  upon  the  opposite 
extreme  and  treat  the  relativity  of  the 
standard  as  though  it  excused  and  jus¬ 
tified  the  personal  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
critic.  This,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
seems  the  tendency  of  the  time,  and  it 
leads  to  more  perilous  results  than  the 
hopeless  attempt  to  discover  non-exist¬ 
ent  first  principles.  Better  a  thousand 
times  that  we  should  try  to  formulate 
abstract  rules  and  treat  Art  as  an  im¬ 
personal  objective  thing  than  that  we 
should  recognize  no  other  rules  than 
our  personal  tastes  and  distastes,  and 
fall  under  the  delusion  that  Art  is 
nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than 
the  sum  total  of  our  personal  caprices. 
Unfortunately,  the  fashion  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  exaggerates  the  subjective  side 
of  all  criticism.  “  In  literature,”  says 
Mr.  Henry  James,*  ”  criticism  is  the 
critic,  just  as  art  is  the  artist ;  it  being 
assuredly  the  artist  who  invented  art 
and  the  critic  who  invented  criticism, 
and  not  the  other  way  round.  ”  A  dan¬ 
gerous  doctrine,  assuredly,  whatever  be 
the  authority  under  which  it  is  put 
forward,  and  however,  in  one  aspect  of 
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the  case,  it  may  be  true.  For  most 
people,  reading  the  passage  with  that 
incurious  haste  which  we  mostly  appor¬ 
tion  to  occasional  essays,  will  suppose 
Mr.  James  to  be  resolving  all  delibera¬ 
tive  judgment  into  innate  and  instinc¬ 
tive  powers  of  perception.  Criticism 
is  not  any  critic,  but  the  ideal  critic, 
which  is  a  very  different  matter.  We 
see  this  by  the  parallel  instance  which 
the  author  gives  us.  It  would  be  ab¬ 
surd  to  say  that  Art  is  any  individual 
artist  who  may  chance  to  practise  it, 
for  it  existed  before  him,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  long  after  his  contributions  have 
been  relegated  to  their  appropriate 
limbo.  And  criticism,  too,  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  chance  vagaries  of  the 
individual,  and  hsis  its  own  laws,  which 
each  age  modifies  and  reforms.  In 
this  work  of  modification  and  reforma¬ 
tion  the  critic  plays  his  part,  and  plays 
it  all  the  better  according  to  the  greater 
qualifications  he  may  possess  for  his 
task.  But  when  criticism  becomes,  ”  I 
like  this,”  or  ‘‘  I  don’t  like  this,”  out 
of  all  relation  to  the  special  equipment 
of  the  speaker  or  writer,  we  may  as 
well  wash  our  hands  of  the  business, 
or  read  it  merely  as  a  sort  of  barometer 
of  the  critic’s  state  of  health,  or  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  his  digestion. 
And  if  this  is  what  so-called  “  impres¬ 
sionism”  has  brought  us  to,  it  ought  to 
be  called  individual  freakishness  and 
not  criticism. 

When  all  this  weakness  of  subjective 
fancy,  however,  has  been  stigmatized 
and  provided  against,  it  remains  of 
course  to  be  allowed  that  the  nature 
and  endowments  of  the  critic  are  an 
immensely  important  matter.  Think 
what  his  supreme  task  is — he  has  to 
tell  us  what  we  ought  to  admire.  That, 
I  venture  to  think,  is  his  essential  func¬ 
tion,  and  not  the  slighter  and  far  lees 
important  one  of  being  “  critical,”  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  It  is 
given  to  many  of  us  to  pick  holes  and 
find  faults — a  delightfully  easy  busi¬ 
ness,  on  which  an  endless  amount  of 
smart  writing  may  be  expended  with 
the  smallest  expenditure  of  trouble. 
But  non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire 
Corinthum,  it  is  not  everybody  who  is 
simple  enough  or  serious  enough  or 
great  enough  to  be  able  to  admire,  still 
less  to  be  able  to  transmit  his  enthusi- 
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asm  to  others.  Or,  to  put  the  matter 
in  another  way,  the  first  characteristic 
of  the  critic  is  a  sympathetic  imap;ina- 
tion,  the  imagination  to  look  at  the 
work  before  him  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  author,  and  the  sympathy 
to  comprehend  and  estimate  aright  the 
methods  by  which  the  author  seeks  to 
attain  his  aim.  He  must  be  immense¬ 
ly  inquisitive,  too,  capable  of  finding 
interest  in  verj  different  kinds  of  work, 
full  of  a  patient  exploring  tendency, 
without  which  his  sympathy  wdll  find 
itself  quickly  exhausted.  He  must  be 
able  to  subordinate  himself  to  possibly 
alien  material  without  wholly  losing 
his  own  individuality  ;  he  must  not  be 
too  proud  to  give  himself  up  for  the 
time  to  other  men’s  guidance— recep¬ 
tive,  in  other  words,  plastic,  sensitive, 
within  certain  limits,  emotional.  As 
1  have  already  ventured  to  demur  to 
one  of  Mr.  Henry  James’  pronounce¬ 
ments,  as  leaning  too  much  in  the 
direction  of  our  personal  weakness,  it 
is  all  the  greater  pleasure  to  quote  from 
the  same  essay  his  description  of  what 
the  critic  should  be  : 

“  There  is  something  sacrificial  in  his  func¬ 
tion,  inasmuch  as  he  offers  himself  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  touchstone.  To  lend  himself,  to  project 
himself  and  steep  himself,  to  feel  and  feel 
until  he  understands,  and  to  understand  so 
well  that  he  can  say,  to  have  perception  at  the 
pitch  of  passion,  and  expression  as  embracing 
as  the  air,  to  be  infinitely  curious  and  incor¬ 
rigibly  patient,  and  yet  plastic  and  inflamma¬ 
ble  and  determinable,  stooping  to  conquer  and 
serving  to  direct— these  are  fine  chances  for 
an  active  mind,  chances  to  add  the  idea  of  in¬ 
dependent  beauty  to  the  conception  of  suc¬ 
cess.  ”  * 

An  inspiring  picture,  assuredly,  and 
quite  sufficient  of  itself  to  prove  that 
when  we  sav  “  criticism  is  the  critic,” 
we  mean  the  ideal  critic,  and  not  any 
chance  possessor  of  the  name. 

And  now,  having  duly  laid  our  sac¬ 
rifice  on  the  altar  of  subjectivity,  let  us 
attempt  to  redress  the  balance  by  in¬ 
sisting  on  the  equal  necessity  of  some 
objective  elements.  What  must  the 
ideal  critic  possess  besides  this  restless, 
appreciative  organism  of  sentient  nerves 
and  vibrating  tentacles  ?  Well,  he  must 
clearly  try  to  apprehend  some  of  the 
conditions  which  make  Drama  a  vital 
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art.  AVe  take  for  granted,  of  course, 
those  original  instincts  of  imitation,  of 
mimetic  representation  out  of  which 
the  Drama  itself  sprang.  That,  his¬ 
torically,  it  arose  out  of  songs  and  was 
an  adjunct  to,  or  rather  an  essential 
part  of,  religious  worship  is  less  impor. 
tant  than  tlie  psychological  impulses, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  liking  to  imitate, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  of  liking  to  see 
imitated.  Man  feels  a  pleasure  in  see¬ 
ing  himself  on  the  stage,  of  w'atching 
the  exhibition  of  those  forces  of  which 
he  is  conscious  in  his  own  person,  and 
of  that  restless  energy  which  brings 
him  sometimes  in  relationship  with, 
sometimes  in  antagonism  to,  his  fel¬ 
lows.  He  likes  to  see  his  faults,  his 
errors,  his  failings,  his  vices  portrayed 
at  one  time,  just  as  at  another  he  pre¬ 
fers  the  representation  of  his  higlier 
moods,  his  powers  of  self-sacrifice,  his 
heroism,  his  innate  nobility.  To  ask 
W'hy  is  a  futile  question.  VVe  may  say 
with  Aristotle  that  all  this  objective  pre¬ 
sentment  serves  as  a  KaOapffig,  a  kind 
of  purification,  a  mvstical  idea  as 
though  a  man  feels  Iiimself  washed 
clean  of  his  own  pity  and  terror  when 
he  sees  them  exhibited  by  fellow-men 
on  the  stage.  Or  we  may  put  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  much  plainer  language,  and  say 
that  the  stage  affords  us  a  relief  from 
the  commonplace  of  daily  life,  because 
in  looking  at  theatrical  representations 
the  excitement  of  individual  feeling 
passes  into  a  calmer  contemplation  of 
mortal  destinies.  In  either  case,  per¬ 
haps,  we  are  merely  satisfying  ourselves 
with  phrases,  paying  ourselves  with 
words,  as  the  French  say.  But  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  impulse,  there  are  two  consequences 
involved  which  are  not  without  impor¬ 
tance.  If  men  like  to  see  themselves 
as  in  a  picture,  the  picture  must  have 
a  certain  typical  significance.  It  must 
not  be  a  mere  photograph  of  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry,  but  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry  carried  to  a  higher  degree,  sub¬ 
limated  and  refined  and  presented  as  it 
were  in  essence  and  concentration.  If 
I  always  saw  myself  on  the  stage,  it 
would  assuredly  not  be  a  relief  from 
the  ordinary  pressure  of  commonplace, 
was  uns  nlle  Mndigt,  das  Gemeine,  but 
only  an  intensification  of  the  boredom 
with  which  1  bear  the  burden  of  my 
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personality.  It  must  be  me  and  yet 
not  me,  a  concentrated  moi-mime  gained 
by  skilful  adaptation  and  selection. 
I’^he  case  stands  just  as  it  does  for  the 
painter.  He  makes  no  photograph  of 
the  scene  before  him  ;  he  has  a  selec¬ 
tive  skill,  a  power  of  grouping,  a  happy 
felicity  of  regarding  things  from  the 
right  angle,  which  enables  him,  as  we 
say,  to  improve  on  Nature.  And  the 
dramatist,  too,  must  have  this  selective 
felicity  ;  liis  characters  are  to  he  in¬ 
tensely  human  and  yet  in  a  certain 
sense  typical,  presenting  in  radiant  and 
explicit  form  all  sorts  of  underlying 
U  and  unconscious  tendencies  which  move 
I  humanity.  All  Art  is  a  relief  from 
the  commonplace,  and  for  this  reason 
its  creations  move  on  a  higher  plane 
than  that  of  the  casual  spectator. 

There  is  another  consequence,  too, 
of  wider  scope.  If  man  is  attracted  by 
his  mimic  presentment,  it  must  be  on 
the  condition  of  recognizing  in  what 
I  he  sees  the  men  and  women  whom  he 
understands.  In  other  words.  Drama 
g  must  always  be  viewed  in  relation  to 
national  life  and  character.  I  do  not 
of  course  mean  that  because  the  spec¬ 
tator  wears  a  frock-coat,  the  dramatis 
persona  must  be  in  frock-coats  also. 
But  the  characters,  however  they  may 
be  clothed,  and  to  whatever  age  or 
clime  they  may  belong,  must  always  be 
attuned  to  the  prevailing  national  key. 
Their  motives  must  be  motives  which 
J  can  be  sympathized  with  by  the  age 
s  which  is  asked  to  contemplate  them  ; 
\  their  feelings  must  be  contemporary 

(feelings  ;  their  dispositions  must  have 
that  complexity  or  simplicity  which  is 
the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the 
spectators.  Otherwise  Drama  will  al- 
t  ways  be  an  exotic,  an  alien  plant  in  un- 

(  congenial  surroundings,  never  a  na¬ 

tional  Drama.  We  can  see  this  best  at 
the  times  when  national  life  was  close¬ 
ly  concentrated  and  ran  in  narrow  and 
strenuous  channels.  The  Greek  Drama 
was  attuned  to  the  characteristic  notes 
of  Hellenic  civilization — in  its  attitude 
toward  the  heroic  past,  in  its  moral 
P  ideas,  in  its  belief  in  the  reign  of  Fate, 
of  Nemesis,  of  ethical  law,  in  its  con¬ 
ception  of  a  vigorous  manhood,  in  the 
formal  excellence  of  its  sense  of  meas- 
;  ure,  proportion,  beauty.  So  too,  to 

I  take  the  Drama  which  must  always 


form  for  Englishmen  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  illustration,  the  Elizabethan 
plays  were  attuned  to  and  sprung  out 
of  the  national  life.  There  v/as  the 
free,  vigorous  expansion  of  conquest 
and  adventure,  there  was  the  belief  in 
what  man  could  do,  the  strength  of 
will,  the  indomitable  confidence  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  was  born  to  vic¬ 
tory,  to  possession,  to  empire,  the  faith 
that  the  only  destiny  was  character. 
All  this  is  easy  to  see — as  well  as  that 
other  strange  characteristic  of  active, 
self-reliant  men,  a  certain  dreaminess 
of  romance,  such  as  made  Hamlet  or 
Macbeth  possible,  and  which  was  the 
heritage  to  the  Elizahethans,  partly  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  partly  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  stock  from  which  they  had 
come.  And  so  Shakespeare  could  make 
all  his  heroes  appeal  to  Englishmen, 
not  only  in  his  historic  plays,  but  in 
his  tragedies,  not  only  the  proud,  self- 
willed  Coriolanus,  but  the  dreamy,  in¬ 
trospective  Brutus  ;  not  only  his  Hot¬ 
spurs  and  his  Prince  Harrys,  but  also 
his  reckless,  passionate,  juvenile  Ko- 
meos,  and  his  capricious,  violent,  senile 
King  Lears. 

The  difficulty  comes  in  with  a  later 
age.  For  how  are  we  to  characterize 
the  national  life  of  the  contemporary 
period  ?  Less  activity,  less  self-reli¬ 
ance,  a  wonderful  increase  of  sympathy 
combined  with  a  fading  of  old  ideals, 
the  diffusion  of  culture,  here  a  frank 
return  to  paganism,  there  a  hesitating 
recourse  to  superstition,  the  growth  of 
cosmopolitanism,  the  immersion  in 
practical,  materialistic  aims,  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  heavenly  vision,  the 
tyranny  of  wealth,  the  first  notes  of  the 
growing  democratic  storm.  Is  theie, 
we  sometimes  ask  in  despair,  a  national 
life  to  which  our  Drama  can  corre¬ 
spond  ?  And  the  answer  is  clearly  a 
negative  one,  if  we  are  thinking  of  a 
national  life  such  as  the  Greeks  and  the 
Elizabethans  enjoyed.  For  that  was 
based  above  all  on  a  keen  sense  of  citi¬ 
zenship,  a  feeling  which  in  our  age  has 
become  considerably  weakened.  Com¬ 
merce  and  science  have  made  ns  cos¬ 
mopolitan,  have  given  us  a  sympathy 
with  all  kinds  of  civilization — even 
with  the  Chinese.  The  expansion  of 
the  British  Empire  has  brought  before 
us  as  a  practical  problem  the  urgent 
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necessity  to  understand  habits  of  mind, 
conditions  of  life  very  different  from 
our  own.  We  are  of  no  particular 
country,  like  early  Christians— only  we 
have  not,  like  them,  the  advantage  of 
seeking  a  country  or  a  kingdom  yet 
to  come.  The  superficial  increase  of 
knowledge  has  brought  all  past  periods 
within  our  ken  ;  an  antiquarian  inter¬ 
est  has  sometimes  made  us  feel  an  even 
greater  attractiveness  in  ruder  and  sim¬ 
pler  times  than  in  our  own  more  pol¬ 
ished  era.  The  best  of  our  intellects 
are  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits  rather 
than  in  the  study  of  Art ;  and  politics 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term — the 
petty  politics  of  the  parish,  of  the  com¬ 
mune,  of  the  county  council,  just  as 
much  as  the  wider  occupations  of  St. 
Stephen’s — are  engrossing  more  and 
more  the  attention  of  the  capable  and 
the  thoughtful.  Intensity  of  interest 
has  vanished  and  catholicity  of  inter¬ 
est  remains,  whereas  Art  seems  to 
spring  more  out  of  strong,  one-sided 
feeling  than  out  of  that  calm  temper 
of  moderation  which  the  modern  hu¬ 
manism  loves  to  cultivate.  Art  itself 
is  not  part  and  parcel  of  our  lives,  but 
soifiething  which  we  can  take  up  when 
we  are  in  the  temper,  being  in  this  re¬ 
spect  like  religion,  to  which  we  devote 
exactly  one  day  out  of  seven.  More¬ 
over,  music,  which  is  the  Art  par  ex¬ 
cellence  of  modern  times,  stands  at  the 
opposite  pole  to  dramatic  art.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  vague,  the  universal,  the 
infinite  sea  of  feeling,  not  to  those 
limited,  precise,  stormy  waves  of  hu¬ 
man  character  and  individual  passion 
among  which,  like  the  petrel.  Drama 
is  at  home. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  very  difficult 
for  a  conscientious  critic  to  say  what 
kind  of  plays  in  the  modern  world  are 
national,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term.  Sometimes,  of  course,  it  is  easy 
enough.  Every  one  can  see  that  so 
long  as  imitations  of  the  French  Drama 
were,  practically,  the  only  plays  popu¬ 
lar  at  our  theatres,  we  had  nothing 
which  could  be  called  a  national  Drama. 
Or,  to  take  recent  instances,  every  one 
secs  that  **  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanque- 
ray”  is  wholly  English  in  its  construc¬ 
tion,  its  tone,  its  range  of  ideas,  where¬ 
as  “  Denise,”  or,  better  still,  “  La 
Dame  aux  Cam^lias,”  is  so  essentially 


French  in  character  that  no  “  adapta¬ 
tion”  could  give  it  anything  but  a 
superficial  English  air.  So,  too,  ‘‘  Tbe 
Bauble  Shop”  could  only  be  produced 
—  could  only  be  understood,  perhaps— 
on  English  soil,  whereas  “  A  Woman 
of  No  Importance,”  if  only  its  para¬ 
doxes  could  be  translated,  would  be 
speedily  recognized  as  belonging  to  a 
very  familiar  type  in  France.  It  is 
clear  that  the  critic  must  not  press  too 
far  his  interpretation  of  what  a  national 
Drama  is.  If  we  have  taken  the  whole 
world  for  our  province,  the  range  of 
subjects  is  practically  unlimited,  and 
“  Hypatia”  has  as  good  a  right  to  be 
welcomed  as  ‘‘  Becket.”  Only  we  can 
rightly  insist  that  transplantations  are 
at  most  npis-aller,  and  that  every  play, 
which  is  to  help  the  future  of  the  Eng. 
lish  stage,  must  have,  not  necessarily 
the  topic  with  which  we  may  happen 
for  the  moment  to  be  most  concerned, 
but  the  English  point  of  view,  the  in¬ 
definable  but  still  recognizable  English 
temper,  the  English  procedure  in  at¬ 
tacking  its  problems,  the  English  way 
in  carrying  out  its  conclusions.  This 
is  not  narrowness,  nor  provincialism ; 
it  is  merely  the  consciousness  of  na¬ 
tional  existence.  Every  kind  of  inter¬ 
est,  meanwhile,  can  be  taken  in  foreign 
manners  and  foreign  questions  and 
specimens  of  foreign  Drama.  But  if 
these  alone  are  to  form  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  our  theatrical  representations, 
then  we  shall  have  sooner  or  later  to 
confess  with  all  contrition  that  we  have 
no  English  Drama  at  all. 

All  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  only 
illustrative  comment  of  certain  objec¬ 
tive  methods,  which,  apart  from  the 
instincts  of  his  own  subjective  person¬ 
ality,  must  guide  the  critic  in  forming 
his  theatrical  judgments.  Inasmuch 
4^  there  are  no  absolute  first  principles 
in  a  subject  which  is  so  full  of  incalcu¬ 
lable  elements  and  intricate  correla¬ 
tions,  the  critic  has  to  proceed,  like  the 
sociologist,  with  a  large  use  of  the 
Comparative  Method.  He  has  to  com¬ 
pare  the  Dramas  of  different  nationali¬ 
ties  ;  he  has  to  estimate  the  forces 
which  move  different  periods  of  civili¬ 
zation  ;  he  has  to  adjust  the  subject  to 
the  author’s  point  of  view,  and  the  au¬ 
thor’s  point  of  view  to  the  chief  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives ; 
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he  has  to  contrast  crude  juvenility  and 
mature  development ;  he  has  to  let  dis¬ 
ease  throw  light  upon  health,  and  health 
upon  disease.  And  then,  when  the 
Comparative  Method  has  given  him 
the  statical  conditions,  the  actual  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  play  in  relation  to  its 
times  and  to  other  nations,  he  must 
use  the  historical  method  to  give  him 
the  dynamical  relations,  the  conditions 
of  origin.  To  look  at  the  Drama  of 
the  present  day,  without  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  history  of  the  past,  is  to 
miss  more  than  half  of  its  nature  and 
its  value.  In  the  widest  sense  the 
critic  must  understand  how  the  mod¬ 
ern  Drama  arose  out  of  the  chaotic 
feelings  of  the  Middle  Ages  :  how  the 
miracle  and  mystery  plays  became  de¬ 
veloped  into  that  marvellous  outburst 
which  culminated  in  Shakespeare  ;  how 
the  plays  of  the  Restoration  period  be¬ 
came  possible  ;  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  in  quite  modern  times  an  adequate 
technique  could  survive  without  the 
possession  of  any  ideas  which  were  not 
puerile  ones,  and  sometimes  without 
any  ideas  at  all.  Not  only  will  the 
critic  better  comprehend  his  own  age 
in  this  fashion,  but  he  will  be  prevent¬ 
ed  from  asking  silly  and  unprofitable 
questions.  He  will  not,  for  instance, 
ask  whether  Sheridan  is  better  than 
Congreve,  or  whether  Tennyson’s  plays 
are  better  or  worse  than  those  of  the 
Elizabethans,  or,  as  they  so  constantly 
inquire  in  public  schools  and  universi¬ 
ties,  whether  modern  Drama  is  better 
or  worse  than  Greek  Drama.  Contrast 
will  be  valuable,  no  doubt,  and  yield 
important  points  ;  but  excellence  is  a 
relative  term,  and  can  only  be  under¬ 
stood  in  reference  to  the  period  in 
which  it  is  found,  as  history  very  wise¬ 
ly  teaches.  Does  all  this  apparatus  of 
scientific  or  pseudo-scientific  methods 
for  the  use  of  the  dramatic  critic  sound 
pedantic,  academic,  absurd  ?  Most  as¬ 
suredly,  for  I  am  dealing,  after  all, 
with  only  the  commonplace  equipment 
of  all  thoughtful  minds,  which  use 
these  and  other  methods  without  know¬ 
ing  that  they  are  using  them,  as  we 
most  of  us  do  in  the  cases  of  grammar 
and  logic.  But  the  personal  note  of 
modern  criticism  gets  tedious  after  a 
time  ;  “  impressionist”  reviews  are  a 
weariness  to  the  flesh  ;  and  the  con¬ 


stantly  recurring  phrases,  “  I  like  it” 
and  “  I  don’t  like  it,”  represent  pre¬ 
cisely  the  most  petulant  and  the  least 
critical  temper  in  which  we  can  ap¬ 
proach  a  work  of  Art,  And  the  real 
critic  ought  to  be  not  the  flippant  fault¬ 
finder,  or  the  fawning  adulator,  of  the 
artist,  but  his  veritable  helper,  his  in¬ 
terpreter,  his  brother. 

Meanwhile,  what  are  we  to  say  of 
the  artist  himself — the  actor — and  the 
large  influence  which  he  seems  at  the 
present  day  to  exert  on  the  healthiness, 
the  vitality,  and  the  future  condition 
of  the  Drama  ?  It  is  impossible  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  modern  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  histrionic  profession  has  a 
distinct  and  decided  effect  on  dramatic 
criticism,  and  yet  in  dealing  with  a 
contemporary  phenomenon  like  this, 
we  are  in  more  than  common  danger 
of  being  misled  by  prejudice,  or  blind¬ 
ed  by  sympathy.  It  is  difficult  to  dis¬ 
engage  one’s  self  enough  from  social 
conditions  to  look  at  the  matter  with 
sufficient  coolness  and  steadiness.  The 
actor  has  been  accepted,  not  solely  as 
an  artist,  but  as  both  something  more 
and  something  less  than  an  artist — as 
a  social  and  intellectual  factor  of  the 
day.  He  is  no  longer  “  the  poor  play¬ 
er,”  the  man  who  makes  himself ‘‘ a 
motley  to  the  view.”  He  has  become 
an  integral  part  of  society,  so  that  no 
function  is  complete  without  him,  no 
public  ceremony  adequately  fulfilled  in 
which  he  does  not  bear  his  share.  He 
shines  as  ”  a  lion,”  so  that  men  like  to 
hear  him  talk  on  the  current  problems 
of  the  time  and  invite  him  to  utter  his 
opinions  on  heterogeneous  subjects  on 
public  platforms.  No  longer  is  he  at 
home  merely  before  the  footlights  ;  he 
is  ‘‘  at  home”  in  other  and  commoner 
senses  of  the  term,  not  only  in  Bo¬ 
hemia,  but  Belgravia.  And  because 
he  is  thus  a  force  to  be  recognized,  an 
authority  of  unquestioned  power  on 
many  subjects,  political,  philosophical, 
social,  artistic,  ne  makes  himself  felt 
also  in  dramatic  criticism,  the  nature 
of  which  he  modifies  in  many  ways, 
conscious  and  unconscious.  For  the 
actor  is  no  more  the  subject  or  topic  of 
the  critic’s  investigation — he  is  this 
only  when  he  appears  on  the  stage — he 
is  also,  outside  his  theatre,  a  component 
part  of  the  body  politic,  an  organic  sec- 
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tion  of  that  national  life  to  which  it  is 

fiven  in  the  last  resort  to  decide  what 
ind  of  Drama  is  possible  or  practi¬ 
cable.  The  critic  may  say  what  he 
likes,  but  the  public  listens,  often  it 
must  be  admitted  with  complete  jus¬ 
tice,  not  to  him  but  to  the  actor,  as  to 
a  man  who  both  knows  and  has  power, 
a  man  who  talks  with  authority,  and 
not  as  the  scribes. 

Well,  there  are  advantages  in  this 
state  of  things.  It  is  only  the  best  of 
the  artists  who  can  be  called  social  and 
intellectual  forces,  and  it  is  right  that 
in  virtue  of  their  qualities  and  powers 
they  should  be  allowed  to  have  a  chief 
voice  in  the  direction  of  English  Drama. 
Nine  out  of  ten  men  of  general  culture 
and  education  can  become  critics  ;  but 
how  many  men  out  of  a  hundred  can 
become  accomplished  actors  ?  It  would 
be  hard  indeed  if  those  who  have  un¬ 
questionably  special  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  should  not  be  more  listened  to 
than  men  who  may  or  may  not  have 
experience  and  .knowledge,  but  who 
sometimes  only  have  wit  and  a  facility 
of  writing.  I  say  nothing  about  the 
good  it  does  to  the  histrionic  profession 
itself  to  receive  so  much  public  and  so¬ 
cial  attention,  how  it  gives  its  members 
self  respect,  a  reverence  for  their  art, 
and  a  sense  of  wide  responsibility. 
This  is  not  the  point,  however,  with 
which  I  am  concerned  ;  it  is  the  effect 
on  dramatic  art  which  is  the  sole  thing 
at  present  to  be  considered.  And  here, 
too,  it  is  clear  how  much  benefit  may 
be  done  by  the  social  importance  of  the 
artist,  who  by  his  knowledge  of  society 
can  feel  the  pulse  of  public  taste  and 
guide  his  worshippers  into  dignified 
and  praiseworthy  paths.  The  great 
actor — for  it  is  only  of  him  of  whom  it 
is  safe  to  speak — just  because  what  he 
says  is  fully  reported  in  the  press  and 
is  treasured  in  the  remembrance  of  its 
countless  readers,  just  because  he  shines 
in  public  life  with  a  glory  which  has 
rarely  surrounded  his  head  in  past  stages 
of  his  history,  has  a  unique  opportunity 
of  improving  his  generation,  communi¬ 
cating  genuinely  intellectual  impulses, 
and  pointing  to  lofty  artistic  ideals. 
He  stands  next  to  the  statesman,  and 
has  many  of  the  statesman’s  chances. 

But  then,  unfortunately,  he  has  not 
had  a  statesman’s  education.  It  has 
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not  been  his  business  to  study  history, 
or  political  economy,  or  the  philosophy 
of  civic  life,  without  which  no  one  can 
really  understand  the  age  in  which  he 
lives,  or  seek  to  do  it  lasting  good. 
The  history  of  Drama  he  may  know 
well ;  he  may  have  a  vast  amount  of  | 
plays  at  his  fingers’-ends,  and  his  mem¬ 
ory  for  quotations  may  be  as  inexliausti- 
ble  as  his  experience  in  the  stage  tradi¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  relation  of  Drama  to  the 
life  which  it  represents,  to  the  age 
whose  tendencies  it  expresses,  to  the 
natural  character  which  it  expounds- 
to  say  nothing  of  the  place  which 
Drama  holds  among  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  Art,  and  the  psychologi. 
cal  laws  on  which  its  existence  is  based 
—  on  matters  like  these  he  has  had  no 
special  training.  When,  then,  he  is 
pushed  forward  into  an  authoritative 
position,  and  his  dicta  are  treated  as 
of  national  value,  he  must  often  feel 
himself  at  sea,  if  he  retains  any  frank¬ 
ness  and  modesty.  He  must  some¬ 
times  go  through  an  experience  like 
that  of  an  eminently  respectable  coun¬ 
try  gentleman  or  county  member,  who 
is  suddenly  asked  his  opinion  on  Bi¬ 
metallism  and  the  Indian  currency. 
But  that  is  not  his  only  disadvantage 
in  the  character  of  Sir  Oracle.  In  this 
country,  at  all  events,  he  is  engaged  in 
commercial  speculation,  he  has  to  make 
his  dramatic  enterprises  pay.  Now  it 
suits  the  characteristic  ideas  of  our 
countrymen  on  such  subjects,  that  just 
as  the  capitalist  must  make  his  com¬ 
merce  pay,  so,  too,  the  actor  should 
make  his  histrionics  pay,  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  ground  that  private  ventures  left 
to  individual  initiative  are  on  the  whole 
better  and  more  efficient  than  State- 
aided  enterprises.  Art,  however,  is 
not  quite  the  same  thing  as  commerce, 
and  that  which  makes  the  latter  pros¬ 
perous  will  not  always  make  the  former 
noble.  In  the  long  run,  and  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  convention  and 
tradition  can  more  safely  be  relied  upon 
in  conducting  a  commercial  business 
than  hardihood  in  conception  and 
fresh,  untrammelled  er^ercise  of  imagi¬ 
nation  and  fancy — and  yet  the  latter 
may  be  those  which  in  some  turning- 
point  of  its  fate  Art  may  need.  If  the 
“  practical”  man  is  he  who,  according 
to  an  old  definition,  is  invariably  wrong 
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at  a  crisis,  the  “  business-like”  actor  is 
no  less  likely  to  be  one  who,  in  a  period 
of  change,  is  unable  to  understand  the 
signs  of  the  times.  It  would  be  against 
human  nature,  if  we  did  not  find  him 
sometimes  balancing  his  chances  of 
commercial  success  against  his  artistic 
instincts,  and  allowing  the  latter  to 
kick  the  beam.  From  this  point  of 
view,  perhaps,  it  is  an  uncommonly 
fortunate  thing  that  he  is  not  only  a 
force  on  the  stage,  but  a  social  orna¬ 
ment,  for  it  may  be  that  he  will  then 
more  acutely  feel  his  responsibility,  and 
allow  larger  room  to  his  generous  im¬ 
pulses. 

There  is  still  a  third  point,  however, 
which  affects  the  actor’s  influence  on 
the  Drama.  It  is  the  actor’s  own  tem¬ 
perament.  Just  in  proportion  as  he  is 
an  artist  he  will  not  be  a  critic.  When 
Lord  Beaconsfield  said  that  critics  were 
those  who  had  failed  in  literature  he 
enunciated  a  great  truth,  although  in 
somewhat  perverted  form.  The  truth 
of  the  aphorism  is  not  that  critics  have 
failed  in  literature,  but  that  the  critical 
temper  is  exactly  the  antithesis  of  the 
artistic.  For  the  artist  must  be  sensi¬ 
tive,  emotional,  imaginative,  origina¬ 
tive,  while  the  critic’s  nature  is  to  be 
reflective,  deliberative,  giving  play  to 
his  powers  of  judgment  and  ratiocina¬ 
tion  on  subjects  and  ideas  which  he  has 
not  and  could  not  have  invented  for 
himself,  but  which,  nevertheless,  he 
can  both  expound  and  illustrate.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  experiences  is 
to  listen  to  an  artist— especially  if  he 
is  a  real  genius — expounding  his  ideas. 
But  one  of  the  most  curious  and  not 
always  the  most  pleasant  experiences, 
is  to  hear  the  same  man  talking  about 
his  own  artistic  work.  In  the  one  case 
we  find  lucidity,  suggestiveness,  brill¬ 
iancy,  all  those  mysterious  flashes  which 
genius  can  throw  alike  on  the  known 
and  the  unknown,  whereby  the  rela¬ 
tions  and  conditions  of  our  common¬ 
place  world  seem  to  acquire  a  new 
meaning,  a  final  consecration  of  grace 
and  poetry.  But  all  this  vanishes 
when  he  has  to  deal,  not  with  the 
realm  of  imaginative  truth,  but  w'ith 
its  concrete  and  actual  exemplification. 
The  artist  knows  very  well,  no  man 
better,  what  he  wants  to  do,  but  ho  is 
a  poor  judge  of  what  he  has  done,  hav¬ 


ing  apparently  no  means  of  estimating 
his  own  methods  of  execution.  Even 
the  painter  will  describe  his  picture  in 
terras  which  are  almost  ludicrous  to 
the  critic,  because  he  is  speaking  of  the 
animating  idea,  and  not  of  the  way  in 
which  he  has  embodied  it.  The  actor's 
case  is  worse,  for  he  cannot  see  himself 
act.  He  can  judge,  it  is  true,  by  its 
effect  on  other  people,  but  then  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  means  by  which 
it  was  gained,  and  often  mistakes  their 
relative  value  and  effectiveness.  Nor 
is  he  a  good  judge  of  other  men’s  work, 
because,  like  all  men  of  strongly  emo¬ 
tional  temperament,  his  feelings  are 
intense  in  proportion  to  their  narrow¬ 
ness,  and  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  part  being  played  otherwise 
than  as  it  appeals  to  him.  Fortunate¬ 
ly  for  the  sake  of  general  dramatic  criti¬ 
cism  the  actor  is  not  always  a  genius, 
not  always  of  the  purely  artistic  tem¬ 
perament,  but  in  proportion  as  he  ap¬ 
proaches  the  highest  levels  of  art  and 
genius,  his  criticism  becomes  defective 
and  valueless.  For  if  an  actor  was  con¬ 
sistently  and  conscientiously  a  critic 
whether  of  himself  or  any  of  his  breth¬ 
ren,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would 
not  thereby  diminish  his  own  imagina¬ 
tive  aims  and  aspirations  ;  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  he  would  not  become  too 
self-conscious  to  act  at  all. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  obvious 
disadvantages  involved  in  the  social 
honors  and  privileges  which  are  now 
laid  at  the  actor’s  feet.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  counterbalance  the  cor¬ 
responding  advantages,  or  w'hether  they 
form  a  merely  insignificant  sum  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  that  superior  dignity  and  con¬ 
sideration  which  has  so  marvellously 
raised  the  whole  histrionic  level.  But 
I  think  I  notice  one  effect  on  contem¬ 
porary  dramatic  criticism.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  actor  has  made  the  notices 
which  appear  in  such  profusion  in  the 
daily  and  weekly  press  deal  in  a  some¬ 
what  disproportionate  manner  with  the 
acting  as  compared  with  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  play.  Where  old  stage 
pieces  are  performed,  this  is  of  course 
inevitable.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  so  with  new  plays.  The 
critic  assigns  the  same  superior  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  actor  which  he  indubitably 
receives  at  the  hands  of  society  at 
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large.  And  yet  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  dramatic  art,  which  has  its  before 
and  after,  and  which  develops  with  a 
developing  nationality,  it  is  the  actor 
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who  is  a  transitory  phenomenon  ;  “  the 
play — the  play’s  the  thing.” — Content, 
porary  Review. 


SUNSHINE  AND  MICROBES. 
BY  PERCY  FBANKLAND. 


Never  until  the  latter  half  of  the 
present  century  have  the  full  meaning 
and  significance  of  the  ancient  Sun- 
worship  been  properly  understood,  for 
it  has  required  the  magnificent  gener¬ 
alization  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
to  enable  us  to  comprehend  how  almost 
every  exhibition  of  force  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  on  the  earth  is  wholly 
due,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
influence  of  the  sun  through  those  rays 
which  reach  us  after  traversing  93,000,- 
000  miles  of  space.  Of  the  whole 
energy  sent  forth  by  the  sun  we  know 
that  only  an  excessively  minute  frac¬ 
tion,  not  more  than  ijFjnjVrrTirv*  is  in¬ 
tercepted  by  the  earth  at  all.  But  in 
spite  of  the  enormous  distance  traversed 
and  the  small  fraction  of  this  radiant 
energy  which  we  are  only  able  to 
“  trap,”  modern  science  has  shown  us 
that  we  owe  almost  everything  that  we 
have  to  its  agency,  and  the  remarkable 
manner  in  which  it  controls  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  our  earth  is  daily  receiving 
fresh  illustration  and  support. 

One  of  the  most  novel  and  extremely 
interesting  revelations  concerning  the 
sun’s  terrestrial  influence  has  been  re¬ 
cently  made  in  connection  with  the  life 
of  micro  -  organisms.  As  every  one 
knows,  microbes,  while  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  the  most  indispensable  services 
to  man  in  such  important  directions  as 
the  breaking  up  of  refuse  organic  mat¬ 
ter,  the  fertilization  of  the  soil,  the 
reduction  of  alcohol,  etc. ,  may  and  do 
ecome  extremely  objectionable  when 
they  venture  outside  their  particular 
spheres  of  utility. 

The  principal  difficulty  which  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  keeping  these  micro-or¬ 
ganisms  in  their  proper  place  lies  on 
the  one  hand  in  their  extreme  minute¬ 
ness,  which  enables  them  to  be  easily 
carried  about  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other,  as  living  dust,  and  secondly  in 


their  extraordinary  power  of  rapid  re¬ 
production.  Thus  they  are  not  only 
remarkably  difficult  to  exclude  from 
our  surroundings,  but  when  once  intro¬ 
duced,  even  only  as  a  few  isolated  in¬ 
dividuals,  they  often  multiply  with  such 
extreme  facility  that  they  soon  force 
themselves  upon  our  notice  in  many 
different  ways.  This  is  easily  con¬ 
ceived  when  it  is  remembered  that, 
under  favorable  conditions,  a  new  gen¬ 
eration  of  bacteria  may  be  inaugurated 
every  twenty  minutes  or  half-hour. 
Thus  it  can  be  calculated  that  if  such 
multiplication  went  on  without  let  or 
hindrance,  a  single  bacillus  would  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours  have  given 
rise  to  a  progeny  four  times  as  numer¬ 
ous  as  the  whole  population  of  London, 
while  at  the  end  of  forty- eight  hours 
their  number  would  be  represented 
by  the  wholly  unmanageable  figures— 
280,000,000,000,000  !  ' 

On  being  confronted  with  such  an 
alarming  possibility  as  this,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  inquire.  What  are  the 
agencies  at  work  which  prevent  its 
coming  to  pass  and  being  realized? 
Several  agencies  readily  suggest  them¬ 
selves,  such  as  the  limited  amount  of 
food  material  available  under  suitable 
conditions  for  their  nutriment,  adverse 
circumstances  of  heat  or  cold,  as  well 
as  other  unfavorable  surroundings,  etc. ; 
but  it  is  not  to  these  I  would  refer,  but 
rather  to  one  agency  which  has  only  re¬ 
cently  begun  to  be  understood  and  ap¬ 
preciated — viz.,  the  power  of  sunshine 
to  destroy  these  micro-organisms. 

It  is  not  a  little  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  first  and  most  important  step 
in  revealing  the  cleansing  and  disinfect¬ 
ing  properties  of  sunshine  was  made 
in  this  country  about  sixteen  years  ago 
by  two  Englishmen  of  the  names  of 
Downes  and  Blunt.  These  investiga¬ 
tors  established  the  remarkable  fact 
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that  if  certain  liquids  capable  of  under¬ 
going  putrefaction,  or  in  common  par¬ 
lance  of  “  going  bad,”  were  exposed  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  they  re¬ 
mained  perfectly  sweet,  while  exactly 
similar  liquids  kept  in  the  dark  became 
tainted  and  exhibited  innumerable  bac¬ 
teria  under  the  microscope.  In  this 
way  the  lethal  action  of  the  sun’s  rays 
as  regards  this  world  of  micro-organ¬ 
isms  was  shown  for  the  first  time,  and 
quite  a  new  aspect  given  to  the  healthy 
and  inherent  craving  which  we  feel  for 
light  in  our  houses  and  general  sur¬ 
roundings. 

Numerous  most  important  and  inter¬ 
esting  experiments  were  made  by  these 
investigators  with  the  object  of  finding 
out  how  these  wonderful  results  were 
brought  about,  and  upon  what  factors 
they  were  dependent.  In  the  first  place 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  had  a  marked  etfect  in  assisting 
the  sun’s  work,  and  that  the  bacteria 
suffered  more  from  the  sun’s  rays  if  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  was  increased, 
and  less  if  it  was  diminished,  thus 
clearly  pointing  to  processes  of  oxida¬ 
tion  as  being  the  cause  of  the  phenome¬ 
non.  Recently  M.  Moment,  m  the  In- 
stitut  Pasteur,  has  obtained  more  exact 
information  confirming  these  experi¬ 
ments  by  exposing*)  the  bacilli  of  an¬ 
thrax  to  sunshine  in  the  presence  and 
absence  of  air,  with  the  result  that 
while  the  anthrax  bacilli  exposed  to  the 
sun  in  the  presence  of  air  were  killed 
in  two  and  a  half  hours,  similar  bacilli 
placed  in  a  vacuum  were  still  alive  after 
fif^  hours’  exposure  to  sunshine. 

The  next  problem  to  be  attacked  was 
to  ascertain  whether  all  the  solar  rays 
were  equally  responsible  for  this  im¬ 
portant  result  or  whether  the  different 
colored  rays  composing  the  sun’s  beams 
produced  different  effects,  as  is  known 
to  be  the  case  in  those  important  vital 
processes  which  go  on  in  green  plants. 

Many  investigators  besides  Downes 
and  Blunt  have  bestowed  attention 
upon  this  interesting  question,  but  it 
was  perhaps  first  most  successfully  at¬ 
tacked  by  Dr.  Geisler,  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  now  some  two  years  ago.  This 
investigator  decomposed  the  white  sun¬ 
beams  by  means  of  the  prism,  and  then 
exposed  typhoid  bacilli  to  the  light  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  spectrum. 


The  rays  at  the  red  end  he  found  had 
little  or  no  effect  at  all  on  the  growth 
of  the  bacilli,  while  the  most  power¬ 
fully  deleterious  action  was  obtained  in 
the  ultra  violet,  the  effect  becoming 
less  and  less  marked  in  passing  from 
this  to  the  red.  On  this  point,  in  fact, 
all  investigators  are  agreed — that  the 
rays  which  exert  this  destructive  or  in¬ 
hibiting  effect  on  bacterial  life  are  pre¬ 
cisely  those  which  also  exert  the  most 
powerful  action  on  the  ordinary  photo¬ 
graphic  plate. 

Of  much  interest  also  is  the  compari¬ 
son  made  by  Dr.  Geisler  of  the  potency 
of  the  sun  and  the  electric  light  respec¬ 
tively  in  destroying  bacterial  life. 
Thus,  while  from*  two  to  three  hours’ 
sunshine  was  sufficient  to  produce  a 
most  markedly  unhappy  result  in  the 
condition  of  the  typhoid  bacillus,  it 
required  an  exposure  of  no  less  than 
six  hours  to  the  beams  of  an  electric 
arc  lamp  of  1000  candle-power,  and  at  a 
distance  of  only  thirty-nine  inches,  to 
produce  a  similar  effect,  thus  clearly 
proving  the  great  inferiority  in  this 
respect  of  this  most  dazzling  of  artifi¬ 
cial  lights  in  comparison  with  sunshine. 

Even  if  the  exposure  to  the  solar  rays 
is  not  sufficient  to  actually  destroy  the 
bacteria,  it  may  yet  profoundly  modify 
their  character  and  bring  about  the 
most  important  changes  in  their  sub¬ 
sequent  behavior.  Thus,  while  many 
bacteria  can  produce  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  colors — yellow,  orange,  scarlet,  crim¬ 
son,  indigo-blue,  violet,  etc. — it  has 
been  found,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of 
one  of  these  pigment-producing  mi¬ 
crobes,  that  exposure  to  sunshine  for  a 
short  time  is  able  to  rob  it  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  property,  and  the  organism  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  was  wont 
to  elaborate  a  splendid  red  pigment  is, 
by  being  submitted  to  the  sun’s  rays, 
so  degraded  as  to  produce  afterward 
only  a  dirty  or  colorless  material. 

Much  hygienic  importance  and  inter¬ 
est  attaches  to  some  investigations  in  a 
somewhat  similar  direction  made  by 
Dr.  Palermo,  of  Naples,  and  which 
have  only  been  published  within  the 
last  few  weeks.  The  microbe  selected 
for  experiment  was  Koch’s  cholera 
bacillus.  Now,  these  bacilli,  which  are 
almost  universally  accredited  with  the 
honor  of  producing  Asiatic  cholera  in 
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man,  are  also  fatal  to  gainea-pigs  in 
about  eighteen  hours.  Dr.  Palermo 
placed  some  of  these  cholera  bacilli  in 
the  sunshine  for  various  periods  of 
time,  and  he  found  that  while,  when 
he  protected  them  from  the  sun,  they 
killed  guinea-pigs  in  eighteen  hours  as 
usual,  after  they  had  b^een  “  sunned” 
for  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  and  a 
half  hours  they  were  perfectly  harm¬ 
less,  and  the  animals  experienced  no 
evil  results  whatever  from  being  treat¬ 
ed  with  them. 

The  cholera  bacilli  which  refused  to 
kill  the  guinea-pigs  had  not  been  de- 
8tro3’^ed,  nor  had  their  total  number 
suffered  any  diminution,  by  the  action 
of  the  sunshine  during  this  short  time, 
but  their  inability  to  work  mischief 
was  directly  due  to  the  removal  during 
this  exposure  of  their  virulence  or  dis¬ 
ease-producing  powers.  More  than  this, 
the  further  important  discovery  was 
made  that  those  guinea-pigs  which  had 
survived  the  above  inoculation  with 
these  sunshine  -  exposed  or  insolated 
cholera  bacilli,  had  acquired  immunity 
toward  this  disease,  or,  in  other  words, 
were  protected  from  contracting  it 
afterward,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
vaccination  with  cow-pox  protects  the 
individual  from  an  attack  of  small-pox. 
Thus  when  eight  days  later  these  par¬ 
ticular  guinea-pigs  were  inoculated  with 
virulerU  cholera  bacilli  they  were  quite 
unaffected  by  doses  which  to  ordinary 
guinea-pigs  proved  rapidly  fatal.  Thus 
by  exposure  to  sunshine  these  disease 
microbes  were  not  only  deprived  of  their 
sting,  so  to  speak,  but  were  converted 
into  useful  servants  in  protecting  their 
former  victims  from  the  attacks  of  their 
still  viciously  disposed  brethren. 

We  are  as  yet  only  on  the  threshold 
of  this  most  interesting  branch  of  bac¬ 
teriological  research,  but  the  results 
which  have  been  already  obtained  open 
up  the  possibility  of  discoveries  of  vital 
importance  in  hygienic  science. 

We  are  logically  led  when  reflecting 
upon  this  solar  power  of  destroying 
bacteria  to  inquire  as  to  when  and 
where  it  comes  into  operation  in  Na¬ 
ture.  It  is  obvious  of  course  that  this 
action  can  only  go  on  upon  the  actual 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  that  a  depth 
of  even  a  very  small  fraction  of  an  inch 
must  be  quite  suflBcient  to  place  bac- 
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teria  beyond  the  reach  of  this  potent 
and  lethal  agency.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  case  of  water,  with  its  great 
transparency  to  light,  we  might  autici- 
pate  that  this  destructive  power  of  the 
sun’s  rays  would  penetrate  to  very  con¬ 
siderable  depths. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  I  made  a  num¬ 
ber  of  experiments  on  the  action  of 
sunshine  on  the  spores  of  anthrax  sus¬ 
pended  in  water,  and  I  found  that  in 
this  medium  they  were  able  in  some 
cases  to  survive  as  much  as  one  liun- 
died  hours  and  more  of  full  sunshine, 
while  in  ordinary  culture  materials,  like 
broth  and  jelly,  they  are  generally  killed 
by  a  few  hours’  exposure  to  the  sun’s 
rays.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  this  curious  phenomenon,  I  am  try¬ 
ing,  by  adding  various  ingredients  to 
water,  to  find  out  what  substances  tend 
to  accelerate  the  action  of  the  sun’s 
rays.  Already  I  have  discovered  that 
the  addition  of  common  salt  greatly  in¬ 
creases  the  destructive  action  of  sun¬ 
shine  on  anthrax  spores  suspended  in 
water,  while  the  addition  of  a  similar 
proportion  of  sulphate  of  soda  (Glau¬ 
ber’s  salt)  has  no  effect  whatever.  These 
experiments  are  being  continued,  and  I 
hope  to  be  able  shortly  to  throw  some 
more  light  on  this  unexpected  and  in¬ 
teresting  phenomenon.  All  the  experi¬ 
ments  to  which  I  have  so  far  referred 
have  been  made  in  the  laboratory,  and 
with  bacteria  in  what  may  be  described 
as  a  state  of  captivity.  Before  gener¬ 
alizing  from  such  investigations  we  al¬ 
ways  endeavor  if  possible  to  test  our 
results  by  some  crucial  experiments 
made,  so  to  speak,  in  the  open-air 
laboratory  of  Nature  herself. 

Already  in  the  year  1886,  in  my  re¬ 
ports  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
on  the  bacterial  condition  of  the  water 
supplied  to  Loudon,  1  showed  that  the 
number  of  micro-organisms  in  the 
waters  of  the  Thames  and  Lea  was 
often  twenty  times  as  great  in  the  win¬ 
ter  as  during  the  summer  months. 
Now,  although  I  do  not  attribute  this 
increase  in  the  water  microbes  during 
the  winter  months  by  any  means  wholly 
to  the  great  reduction  m  the  amount 
of  sunshine  which  in  our  foggy  land 
unfortunately  characterizes  the  winter 
of  the  year — for  there  are  other  impor¬ 
tant  factors  calculated  also  to  bring 
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about  these  seasonal  variations  in  the 
number  of  river  bacteria— yet  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  presence  or  ab¬ 
sence  of  sunshine  plays  some  part  in 
producing  these  striking  results. 

Ill  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of 
daylight  on  the  bacteria  in  a  running 
stream  two  young  German  enthusiasts 
lately  carried  out  an  interesting  experi¬ 
ment  oil  the  river  Isar  above  Munich. 
These  investigators  sat  a  whole  night 
by  the  river  bank,  from  six  in  the  even¬ 
ing  until  six  on  the  following  morning, 
determining  the  number  of  microbes  in 
the  water  at  various  intervals  of  time. 
The  experiments  were  made  toward  the 
end  of  September,  and  they  commenced 
their  watch  about  sunset  at  a  quarter 
past  six  in  the  evening.  At  this  time 
160  bacteria  were  found  in  about  twenty 
drops  of  water  ;  but  at  three  and  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  water 
had  therefore  been  for  several  hours  in 
darkness,  there  were  more  than  twice, 
and  even  three  times,  that  number  of 
germs  present,  indicating  that  in  the 
absence  of  their  deadly  foe,  the  sun, 
they  had  multiplied  with  great  freedom 
— only,  however,  as  was  found  when 
morning  approached  and  day  wore  on, 
to  be  kept  once  more  in  subjection  and 
reduced  in  number. 

These  experiments  were  made  with 
water  taken  from  the  superheial  layers 
only,  but  it  is  obviously  of  particular 
interest  to  ascertain  whether  this  de¬ 
struction  of  bacteria  can  take  place  also 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  and, 
if  so,  to  what  depth  the  sun’s  rays  can 
exercise  this  inhibitive  power. 

In  the  Starnberger  See,  near  Munich, 
at  a  spot  where  the  water  was  fairly 
clear  although  slightly  disturbed  by 
steamboat  traffic,  it  was  found  that  at 
about  a  depth  of  ten  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face  this  destructive  action  on  bacterial 
life  entirely  ceased.  More  exact  ex¬ 
periments  published  a  few  weeks  ago 
by  Dr.  Procacci,  of  Naples,  in  which 
cylindrical  glass  vessels  were  tilled  with 
water  and  exposed  to  the  sun  from 
above  only,  showed  that  the  rays  after 
passing  through  twenty  inches  of  water 
nad  hardly  any  power  to  hurt  the  bac¬ 
teria  present,  this  slight  depth  having 
deprived  them  of  nearly  all  their  bac¬ 
tericidal  capacity. 

An  original  and  extremely  simple 
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method  of  experimenting  on  this  fasci¬ 
nating  subject  was  devised  and  pub¬ 
lished  nearly  two  years  ago  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Buchner,  of  Munich.  It  is  so  pretty 
in  its  conception  that  I  cannot  desist 
from  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  a  process 
which  I  think  maybe  appropriately  de¬ 
scribed  as  photo-bacteriography,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  coin  a  new  word  for 
the  purpose. 

It  consists  in  evenly  mixing  in  melt¬ 
ed  jelly  the  particular  germs  upon 
which  it  is  desired  to  try  the  action  of 
sunshine.  The  jelly  is  then  poured 
into  small  glass  dishes,  in  which  it 
rapidly  congeals,  and  the  latter  are 
then  covered  over  with  black  paper  ; 
on  one  side,  however,  some  letters  are 
cut  out  leaving  open  spaces  in  the  shape 
of  the  particular  letters  removed. 
When  the  dishes  are  exposed  to  the 
sunshine  it  is  of  course  obvious  that 
the  light  can  only  gain  access  to  the 
jelly  and  its  bacterial  contents  through 
the  apertures  made  by  the  cut-away  let¬ 
ters,  while  the  remainder  of  the  jelly  is 
protected  and  therefore  in  darkness. 
After  such  dishes  have  been  exposed, 
say,  for  two,  three,  four  hours,  or  any 
time  it  is  thought  necessary,  they  are 
transferred  to  a  dark  cupboard  and 
kept  at  such  a  temperature  as  will  best 
permit  of  the  growth  and  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  the  bacteria  present  in  the  jelly. 
If  the  exposure  to  the  light,  however, 
has  proved  injurious,  then  those  bac¬ 
teria  which  were  in  the  illuminated 
portions  of  the  jelly  will  either  have 
been  destroyed,  and  therefore  prevent¬ 
ed  from  giving  rise  to  any  growths  at 
all,  or  their  vitality  will  have  been  so 
much  impaired  that  the  growth  in  these 
parts  will  be  much  feebler  than  in 
those  portions  where  the  jelly  remained 
in  darkness.  In  this  manner  the  let¬ 
ters  cut  out  of  the  black  paper  covers 
will  be  found  visibly  to  the  naked  eye 
delineated  or  marked  out  on  the  jelly 
by  the  absence  of  growth  of  any  bac¬ 
teria  in  these  particular  portions  of  the 
dish.  Of  course  any  combination  of 
letters  may  be  employed,  and  Buchner 
has  in  this  way  succeeded  in  causing 
the  names  “  Cholera,”  “  Typhoid, 
etc.,  to  be  inscribed  on  jelly  surfaces 
by  the  contained  cholera  and  typhoid 
germs  exposed  to  sunshine  in  the  man¬ 
ner  just  indicated. 
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I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  I  am 
gailty  of  any  unjustifiable  use  of  lan¬ 
guage  or  stretch  of  the  imagination  in 
designating  this  process  as  “plioto-hac- 
terxography. 

Oi  cou]:Be  numerous  applications  may 
be  made  of  this  elegant  method,  which 
has  recently  been  much  used  by  Mar¬ 
shall  Ward  for  the  investigation  of 
some  of  the  varied  problems  connected 
with  the  action  of  light  on  micro-or¬ 
ganisms. 

Thus  modern  scientific  investigation 
is  daily  enlarging  the  horizon  of  our 
knowledge  concerning  the  stupendous 
influence  which  the  sun  exerts  over  al¬ 
most  every  detail  in  terrestrial  affairs. 


The  study  of  these  minute  living  or¬ 
ganisms,  which  have  attracted  so  much 
attention  during  the  past  twenty  years, 
has  also  served  in  this  most  surprising 
and  unexpected  manner  to  increase  our 
admiration  of  the  marvellous  dominion 
which  is  thus  wielded  by  the  sun  ;  and 
even  if  we  are  not  quite  prepared  to  re¬ 
vert  to  the  ancient  religion  of  Klmena- 
ten  and  of  the  Disk  Worshippers  of 
Egypt,  we  shall  at  any  rate  deeply  re¬ 
spect  the  material  intelligence  and 
beauty  of  their  doctrines,  while  we 
shall  all  endorse  the  poetic  imagery  of 
Plato,  when  he  says  that  “  Truth  is  the 
Body  of  God,  and  Light  is  His  Shad¬ 
ow.” — Nineteenth  Century. 
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‘‘I  AM  very  fond  of  the  study  of 
character,”  was  the  remark  of  a  young 
girl,  once  made  in  our  hearing.  ‘‘  That 
is  all  very  well,”  was  the  answer  of  the 
person  addressed,  ‘‘  but  you  will  find 
as  you  grow  older  that,  after  all,  people 
are  very  much  alike.”  The  speakers 
may  be  taken  as  types  of  two  classes  ; 
the  one  comprising  those  to  whom  their 
fellow-creatures  are  a  perpetual  source 
of  interest,  from  the  variety  of  char¬ 
acteristics  which  observation  and  study 
reveal  in  them  ;  the  other,  those  by 
whom  other  men  and  women  are  re¬ 
garded  more  or  less  as  mere  pieces  on 
the  chessbdard  of  life.  This  class  would 
readily  admit  that  the  work  of  the 
world  could  not  be  carried  on  without 
other  folk,  and  that  they  have  as  good 
a  right  to  live  and  act  as  themselves. 
They  may  wish  them  well,  and  take  an 
active  part  in  philanthropic  schemes 
for  their  benefit,  but  they  will  feel  lit¬ 
tle  interest  in  them  personally,  because 
to  them,  as  to  the  speaker  quoted  above, 
people  are  very  much  alike.  They  can¬ 
not,  of  course,  fail  to  see  the  broad  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  one  person  and  an¬ 
other,  and  perceive,  for  example,  that 
one  is  pleasant  to  live  with,  another 
unreasonable  or  cantankerous ;  that 
one  is  capable,  and  another  inefficient ; 
one  fitted  to  lead,  another  to  follow  ; 
but  here  their  observations  and  their 
interests  end.  While  in  the  other  class, 
what  we  may  call  ”  an  eye  for  char¬ 


acter”  is  as  strong  and  as  inborn  a 
characteristic  as  is  a  sense  of  the  humor¬ 
ous,  an  ear  for  music,  or  an  eye  fur  the 
picturesque.  And  while  all  with  whom 
they  come  into  contact  are  of  greater 
or  less  interest  to  them  as  subjects  for 
thought  and  observation,  the  discovery 
of  some  rare  and  remarkable  specimen 
of  human  nature  kindles  in  them  the 
same  flash  of  delight  as  that  with  which 
the  eye  of  a  botanist  would  greet  the 
sight  of  a  new  flower.  Some  taste, 
opinion,  or  sentiment  different  from 
their  own,  different  from  any  that  they 
have  met  with  before,  awakes  their 
eager  curiosity.  ‘‘Is  that  your  point 
of  view  ?  How  strange  !  how  interest¬ 
ing!  Let  me  think  about  it  and  try  to 
understand  it,  and  find  the  source  of 
this  unexpected  phenomenon,”  is  their 
unspoken  reflection.  To  solve  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  character  gives  them  a  similar 
satisfaction  to  that  which  a  mathemati¬ 
cian  feels  in  solving  a  problem  in  mathe¬ 
matics.  Such  an  attraction  must  have 
been  that  felt  by  a  certain  distinguished 
American  novelist,  of  whom  a  story  is 
told  that  when  staying  at  a  country 
house  full  of  clever  and  entertaining 
people,  he  astonished  everybody  by  de¬ 
voting  his  conversation  and  attention 
to  the  dullest  and  stupidest  guest  pres¬ 
ent.  Evidently  the  lady  interested  him 
because  he  could  not  understand  such 
stupidity.  Was  she  really  as  dull  as 
she  seemed?  Was  there  nothing  in 
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this  world  that  conld  stir  her  mental 
organization  into  action  ?  And  the 
problem  teased  and  tantalized  him  into 
the  effort  to  solve  it. 

To  those  who  love  the  study  of  char¬ 
acter,  a  strong  impetus  has  been  given 
by  many  of  our  modern  poets  and  nov¬ 
elists,  pre-eminently  by  two  of  the 
greatest — Robert  Browning  and  George 
Eliot.  All  that  nature  was  to  Words¬ 
worth,  that  human  nature  was  to 
Browning.  What  a  varied  march-past 
of  men  and  women  of  all  ranks  and 
classes,  types  and  characters,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  pass  before  us  in 
his  writings  ;  and  with  what  a  piercing 
gaze  does  he  read  their  innermost  se¬ 
crets  !  But  we  need  not  turn  to  great 
geniuses  for  examples  of  interest  in 
the  study.  As  we  have  remarked  above, 
to  a  large  class  of  minds  among  more 
ordinary  mortals,  there  is  none  that  is  so 
fascinating.  A  book  that  most  readers 
have  been  enjoying  lately — Mr.  Augus¬ 
tus  Hare’s  “  Two  Noble  Lives” — sup¬ 
plies  us  with  a  strong  instance.  One 
of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
Lady  Waterford’s  letters  is  the  keen 
interest  they  reveal  in  character.  And 
as  she  grew  older  and  her  thoughtful 
mind  ripened,  her  pleasure  in  the  study 
of  it  increased.  “  I  cannot  thank  you 
enough,”  she  writes  to  a  friend,  ”  for 
your  interesting  letter.  I  enjoy  hear¬ 
ing  about  people  %o  much  ;  all  the  more, 
people  I  don’t  know  much  ;  the  variety 
of  ways  and  characters  would  always  be 
to  me  like  seeing  a  play  acted.  I  have 
not  lived  much  among  people,  and  so 
the  zest  for  them  has  not  worn  off.” 
In  another  letter,  when  referring  to  the 
same  subject,  she  adds  : — ”  Do  tell  me 
of  yourselves  and  your  neighbors,  all 
those  I  know  and  remember  (in  Ire¬ 
land).  1  do  love  details  of  people,  and, 
what  you  describe  so  well,  their  char¬ 
acters.”  And  again,  after  a  similar 
exclamation  about  her  pleasure  in  the 
subject,  she  goes  on  to  say,  “  I  remem¬ 
ber  long  ago,  the  pleasure  I  had  in 
going  from  house  to  house  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  lottery  of  who  would  turn 
up.  .  .  .  I  think  1  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of  every  country-house  visit 
I  ever  paid,  and  all  the  people  I  met, 
as  a  sort  of  picture  in  the  mind’s  eye, 
as  literal  as  seeing  a  play.”  Akin  to 
this  interest  in  character  was  her  pleas¬ 


ure  in  observing  faces,  a  pleasure  which 
her  skill  as  an  artist  and  portrait- 
painter  must  greatly  have  enhanced. 
‘‘  How  I  do  love  physiognomy  !”  she 
exclaims,  **  and  how  it  makes  me  enjoy 
even  a  railway  carriage,  or  anywhere 
where  1  can  look  at  human  beings.” 
And  it  was  this  human  interest,  rich 
with  kindly  observation  and  sympathy, 
which,  even  more  than  her  grace  and 
beauty,  must  have  won  the  affectionate 
admiration  of  her  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ance. 

There  are  two  questions  which  espe¬ 
cially  suggest  themselves  in  thinking  of 
this  subject ; — ‘‘  What  are  the  qualities 
that  are  essential  to  the  successful  study 
of  character?”  and  ‘‘What  are  the 
‘pros’  and  ‘  cons  ’  for  pursuing  it?” 
Let  us  clear  the  ground  for  an  answer 
to  the  first,  by  a  negative  statement. 
The  man  who  would  read  character 
aright  must  be  exempt  from  two  op¬ 
posite  tendencies — he  must  neither  be 
a  cynic  nor  an  optimist.  Obviously,  if 
he  is  the  Grst,  he  will  only  see  the 
seamy  side  of  human  nature — the  low, 
the  mean,  the  self-interested  motives 
and  actions. 

If  he  is  an  optimist,  he  will  be  blind 
to  the  other  side  ;  and,  living  in  his 
fool’s  paradise,  will  never  arrive  at  a 
right  sum-total,  because,  like  the  cynic, 
he  also  leaves  half  the  figures  out  of  the 
account.  On  the  positive  side,  the 
qualities  required  are  so  delicately  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  intellectual  and  the 
moral,  some  of  them  belonging  to  both 
sides  of  our  nature,  that  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  place 
them  in  two  entirely  distinct  catego¬ 
ries.  The  successful  student  of  char¬ 
acter  must  possess  the  faculty  of  ob¬ 
servation  of  what  may  be  seen,  imagi¬ 
nation  for  what  is  unseen  yet  discover¬ 
able,  the  critical  faculty,  the  judicial 
mind  that  can  weigh  evidence,  the 
reasonable  one  that  refuses  to  draw 
large  conclusions  from  small  premises, 
and  to  make  hasty  general  statements 
on  single  instances,  and  a  certain 
adaptability  and  elasticity  of  mind 
which  will  enable  its  owner  to  place  it 
rapidly  and  as  far  as  possible  in  the  at¬ 
titude  of  another.  But,  above  all,  he 
needs  the  gift  of  sympathy,  and  a 
warmth  and  kindliness  of  nature  that 
will  draw  out  the  whole — the  shy,  retir- 
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ing  good,  the  best  there  is  to  bring  out, 
in  another’s  character  : — 

“  Yon  mast  love  him  ere  to  yon 
He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love,” — 

and  we  are  told,  on  the  best  authority, 
that  in  the  highest  communion  to 
which  we  can  rise,  we  must  love  in 
order  to  know,  for  love  is  the  true  re¬ 
veal  er. 

As  to  the  “pros”  and  “cons”  for 
the  study  of  character,  there  is  much 
to  be  said.  Let  us  rather  say  the 
“  cons”  and  “  pros,”  for  all  lovers  of 
the  study  will  prefer  to  keep  the  best 
till  last.  Of  course,  in  thinking  of  the 
objections,  there  is  a  danger  that  inter¬ 
est  in  character  may  degenerate  into 
unjustifiable  curiosity  about  our  friends 
and  neighbors,  and  lead  to  indulgence 
in  petty  gossip.  At  the  mention  of 
gossip  all  will  be  on  the  alert  to  belabor 
this  favorite  scapegoat,  for  as  has  been 
remarked  elsewhere,  there  are  few  who 
have  the  courage,  like  Mrs.  Beecher- 
Stowe,  to  recommend  it  to  mercy. 
“  Show  me,”  she  exclaims  in  her  bold 
defence  of  the  foible,  “  the  man  who 
takes  no  interest  in  his  neighbors,  and 
I  will  show  you  a  cold,  fat  oyster.” 
Nevertheless,  we  admit  that  it  deserves 
and  must  have  its  duo  of  blame  ;  for 
though  we  may  number  some  inveterate 
gossips  whose  bump  of  curiosity  is  un¬ 
usually  developed,  among  the  kindest 
of  our  friends,  yet  the  spirit  of  gossip 
is  often  an  idle  and  mischievous  imp 
who  deserves  chastisement.  Besides 
curiosity  and  gossip,  another  snare 
awaits  the  character-student — the  error 
of  thinking  that  he  can  ever  thorough¬ 
ly  know  another.  To  know  another, 
can  be  only  a  comparative  phrase.  The 
minds  of  no  two  persons  that  ever  lived 
work  exjvctlj  on  the  same  lines,  or  are 
equally  subject  to  the  same  influences, 
as  is  continually  proved  by  the  fact 
that  arguments  which  convince  one 
mind  fail  to  satisfy  another.  The 
grooves  of  the  two  minds  form  differ¬ 
ent  patterns  that  will  not  quite  fit  into 
one  another.  Each  speaker  thinks  the 
other  stupid,  because  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion  takes  slightly  different  shapes 
in  the  two  sets  of  grooves.  And  so  is 
it  with  the  whole  character,  moral  and 
spiritual,  as  well  as  intellectual.  We 
cannot  see  all,  nor  follow  the  exact 
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lines  which  the  character  traces.  Trans- 
late  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  an¬ 
other  mind  into  our  own,  and  at  once 
they  sustain  a  real,  though  but  a  subtle 
and  delicate,  change.  Of  course,  where 
characters  are  simplest,  we  are  less 
liable  to  error.  Just  as  it  is  said  that 
the  lower  the  type  the  greater  the 
physical  resemblance,  and  that  the  lit¬ 
tle  rustics  of  one  family  are  more  like 
one  another  than  are  the  children  of 
the  more  refined  and  educated  classes, 
so  we  may  believe  that  the  same  rule 
holds  good  in  character.  The  higher 
you  ascend,  the  more  marked  the  differ¬ 
ences  become.  But  even  in  the  hum¬ 
blest  types  our  knowledge  is  limited, 
and  the  parents  themselves  can  never 
attain  to  the  full  knowledge  of  all  the 
differences  that  really  exist  between  lit¬ 
tle  Tom  and  Jack. 

Having  delivered  our  conscience  of 
the  duty  of  testifying  to  the  “  cons,”  let 
us  turn  to  the  “pros.”  In  thinking 
of  the  advantages  of  the  study,  the  first 
that  strikes  the  mind  is  the  wide  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  field  of  thought  -a  huge 
territory  divided  into  so  many  prov¬ 
inces  that,  in  variety  of  interest,  it 
offers  a  large  choice  for  consideration. 
To  drop  imagery,  the  subject  of  char¬ 
acter  is  so  complicated  and  enriched  by 
influences  of  heredity,  of  physical  con¬ 
ditions,  of  circumstances,  and  of  edu¬ 
cation,  that  it  gives  to  thought,  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  sympathy  as  wide  a  range 
as  any  that  could  be  offered  to  them. 
To  watch  the  gradual  unfolding  and 
development  of  character,  whether  in 
the  nation  or  in  the  individual,  gives  a 
pleasure  to  the  observer,  of  a  similar 
kind  to  that  of  the  scientific  gardener 
in  observing  the  growth  and  flowering 
of  a  plant ;  but  of  so  far  higher  a  de¬ 
gree  as  the  capacities  of  a  man  exceed 
those  of  a  plant.  To  trace  the  proofs 
of  inheritance  in  character,  and  notice 
the  influence  upon  it  of  its  surround¬ 
ings,  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual, 
is  to  offer  to  thought  a  subject  of  deep 
and  endless  interest.  For  not  more 
certainly  are  the  physical  structures  of 
animals  marked  and  modified  by  their 
surroundings,  than  are  characters  by 
their  environment.  We  say  as  “  cer¬ 
tainly,”  though  not  always  as  fully, 
for  tne  mind  is  a  freer  agent  than  the 
body,  and  the  greater  the  resisting 
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power  of  the  will,  and  the  strength  and 
independence  of  the  character,  the  less 
ffill  it  be  changed  by  circumstances  ; 
though  not  to  be  affected  at  all  would 
show  weakness  and  not  strength,  a 
want  of  the  power  of  assimilation 
which  a  healthy  organism  should  pos¬ 
sess.  This  gradually  modifying  influ¬ 
ence  is  too  obviously  proved  by  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  distinct  national,  local,  and 
family  characters,  to  need  insisting 
upon  here.  Even  in  the  same  big 
town,  ditt'erent  districts  will  show  us 
different  types.  Another  advantage 
I  which  the  study  offers  is  that  the  means 
of  pursuing  it  are  within  the  easiest 
reach.  Any  inhabited  spot  of  the  globe 
;  freely  offers  them  to  us.  Put  the  stu- 
j  dent  into  any  community  you  please, 
and  he  will  find  food  for  observation 
:  and  thought. 

I  And  whatever  our  lot  in  life,  whether 
I  reposeful  or  active,  compensating  ad¬ 
vantages  for  the  study  will  be  found  in 
eaeh.  If  active,  we  shall  probably 
j  meet  with  a  greater  number  of  speci- 
-t  mens  of  humanity,  and  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  observing  the  qualities  brought 
I  to  the  surface  in  the  business  of  life. 


If  sedentary,  our  investigations,  though 
more  restricted  in  extent,  will  have 
time  to  pierce  deeper  down.  Again,  if 
those  who  study  character  most,  dis¬ 
cover  more  to  condemn,  they  will  also 
find  more  to  admire,  than  the  unob¬ 
servant.  Where  the  latter  condemn  e7i 
masse,  they  will  perceive  possibilities 
of  hope  and  promise.  And  they  will 
be  unfortunate  indeed  if,  in  the  course 
of  their  observations,  they  do  not  meet 
with  one  of  the  highest  pleasures  afford¬ 
ed  us  in  this  life — that  of  witnessing 
the  evident  and  visible  growth  as  time 
goes  on,  in  strength,  in  purity,  in  ele¬ 
vation,  of  a  noble  and  beautiful  char¬ 
acter.  Can  we  go  further  still,  and 
hint  at  one  more  advantage,  one  that 
partakes  of  a  sacred  character,  a  prom¬ 
ise  for  the  future  ?  If  we  believe  that 
all  that  is  worthy  of  admiration  in  any 
human  character  which  we  have  ever 
heard  or  known  of,  will  one  day  be  re¬ 
vealed  to  our  ken,  in  one  ineonceivablq 
perfect  Being,  then  surely  the  efforts 
made  for  the  study  of  the  best  in  hu¬ 
man  nature,  will  be  no  mean  training 
for  the  appreciation  of  the  Divine. — 
Spectator. 
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BY  BARTLE 

“  I  know  that  I  shall  be  ripped  open  like  a 
pig.” — Tennyson. 

Alas,  my  lord,  you  must  pay  the  penalty  of 
fame,— B.  T. 

Some  little  time  ago  I  came  into  pos¬ 
session  (through  the  death  of  a  friend) 
of  a  library  of  about  2000  volumes.  I  am 
not  a  bookworm,  though  I  am  fond  of 
books,  not  only  for  their  own  sake,  but 
on  account  of  the  good  they  may  do  in 
safe  hands,  when  judiciously  used.  I 
have  accordingly,  though  frequently 
urged,  always  refused  to  sell  any  of  this 
very  heterogeneous,  uiiscellaneous  col¬ 
lection  of  volumes,  but  have  somewhat 
unwisely,  from  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  carried  the  greater  part  of  them 
about  with  me  in  my  wanderings,  and 
have  left  a  trail  of  literature  to  mark 
the  path  I  have  travelled.  Some  are 
now  reposing  on  the  book-shelves  of  a 
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dignitary  of  the  Church  in  an  island 
off  the  coast  of  Normandy.  Some  are 
in  the  Theological  Library  of  the  Jesuit 
fathers  at  Monaco.  Some  are  in  Italy, 
some  in  the  Kiviera,  some  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  Among  those  which  still  remain 
to  me  are  some  quaint  volumes — early 
editions  of  Ruskin,  “  Letters  from  the 
Dead  to  the  Living,”  “  The  Tale  of  a 
Tub,”  bearing  on  its  title-page  the  au¬ 
tograph  of  ‘‘Thomas  Sheers,”  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  brothers  Sheers  who  were 
executed  for  high  treason  in  1798,  and 
many  other  curious  volumes,  not  the 
least  interesting  of  which,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  is  an  early  edition  of  Tennyson, 
containing  a  frontispiece,  pasted  into 
it,  drawn  in  pen  and  ink  by  the  hand 
of  Alfred  Tennyson  in  1839  ;  and  be¬ 
side  it  an  old  brown  manuscript  Jour¬ 
nal,  dated  1839-1840,  written  by  the 
donor  of  this  literary  bequest,  who  was 
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an  intimate  friend  of  the  Tennysons. 
From  this  Journal  I  extract  the  follow¬ 
ing  pages,  which  I  have  read  with  con¬ 
siderable  interest,  and  which,  as  all  the 
actors  in  the  curious  and  romantic  epi¬ 
sode  recorded  are  now  dead,  I  may, 
without  indiscretion,  publish. 

As  a  prefatory  explanation,  I  should 
mention  that  at  the  time  when  the 
Journal  was  commenced  Mrs.  Neville 
and  Louisa  Lanesborough  were  deeply 
and  lovingly  attached  friends  living 
in  Guernsey.  The  former,  who  was 
consumptive,  was  going  with  her  little 
daughter  Laura  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Tennysons  at  Beech  Hill,  and  to  con¬ 
sult  the  well-known  Dr.  Curie  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  but  she  was  not  strong  enough  to 
travel  alone,  and  not  rich  enough  to 
engage  the  services  of  a  nurse  or  a 
maid.  In  the  emergency  Louisa  Lanes¬ 
borough  volunteered,  in  her  romantic 
devotion  to  her  friend,  to  disguise  her¬ 
self  as  a  Guernsey  servant,  and  to  ac¬ 
company  her  in  the  seeming  capacity 
of  nurse  and  attendant.  This  she  ac¬ 
complished  very  cleverly,  without  the 
knowledge  of  even  her  own  father,  who 
was  a  general  officer  residing  on  his  es¬ 
tate  in  the  island— she  having,  how¬ 
ever,  obtained  his  permission  to  pay  a 
visit  to  some  friends  in  England. 

How  she  carried  out  her  intention, 
and  the  extraordinary  risks  she  ran, 
and  the  hairbreadth  escapes  she  had 
when  leaving  home  in  her  disguise,  are 
duly  recorded  in  the  Journal  ;  but  not 
being  of  such  general  interest  as  the 
part  she  played  among  her  friends  the 
Tennysons,  1  shall  omit  them,  and 
begin  my  extracts  on  the  11th  March, 
1839,  the  day  on  which,  in  her  assumed 
character  and  her  assumed  name — 
“  Marion  Langlais” — she  began  her 
romantic  adventure,  which  is  here  re¬ 
corded  day  by  day. 

1  should  further  mention  that  at  this 
time  there  existed  a  friendly  literary 
artistic  clique,  entitling  themselves 
“  The  Husks,”  among  whom  Mary 
and  Emily  Tennyson,  and  Louisa 
Lanesborough  and  Mary  Neville,  were 
conspicuous,  and  one  of  whose  poetic 
idols,  even  at  this  early  period  of  his 
career,  was  Alfred  Tennyson.  These 
‘‘  Husks”  had  in  use  among  themselves 
a  peculiar  parlance,  and  we  find  such 
words  as  ”  deadly”  (meaning  thrill- 
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ing),  “  shuckling”  (a  familiar  friendly 
chat),  ‘‘  slothing”  (a  sweet  do-nothing 
in  the  twilight),  which  were  in  constant 

use  among  the  initiated. 

This  explanation  is  necessary  to  make 
clear  what  might  otherwise  be  unintel¬ 
ligible  in  the  following  extracts  from 
Louisa  Lanesborough’s  Journal,  which 
begin  (on  board  the  ship  in  Guernsey 
Harbor) — 

“  l\th  March,  1839. — I  was  off,  actu¬ 
ally  off,  on  my  wild  adventure,  and  al¬ 
most  free  from  fear  of  detection.  On 
board  I  watched  and  waited  impatient¬ 
ly  for  a  sign  of  the  dear  expected 
things,  even  to  the  last  boat.  Oh! 
what  if  anything  had  prevented  their 
coming — if  I  missed  them  after  all? 
But  no  !  Dr.  Hoskins  carrying  Laura, 
and  dear  Mimosa  (Mrs.  Neville)  follow¬ 
ing,  set  my  heart  at  ease.  We  could 
give  no  sign,  but  it  was  enough  to  have 
seen  her  ;  and  almost  immediately  the 
steamer  set  off  with  at  least  two  bewil¬ 
dered,  excited  beings  on  board.  By- 
and-by  the  stewardess  came  to  inquire 
for  Mrs.  Neville’s  servant :  I  answered 
to  the  appellation,  and  sent  to  say  that 
I  was  well.  Then,  as  night  came  on,  1 
went  down  into  the  fore-cabin,  quite 
astonished  at  its  size  and  comfort, 
really  as  good  as  the  ladies’,  if  not  bet- 
ter.  I  got  into  a  nice  berth,  was  not 
very  ill,  and  suffered  most  from  anx¬ 
iety  about  Mimosa 

‘‘  Morning  dawned  :  at  five  o’clock 
we  arrived  at  Southampton  in  a  fog 
and  misty  rain.  I  went  down  to  my 
mistress,  who  gave  me  her  shawls,  etc., 
to  take  care  of  and  see  after  the  coach, 
which  I  did,  and  getting  in,  we  drove 
to  the  Castle  Inn.  Here  a  fire  was 
lighted  in  the  bedroom  and  sitting- 
room,  and  I  ordered  hers  and  Miss 
Laura’s  breakfast,  at  which  I  served 
them — and  how  odd  it  felt ! — and  then 
went  down  to  the  inn  kitchen  for  mine, 
which  was  comfortably  laid  out,  and  1 
had  a  slice  of  fried  bacon  to  eat  with  it. 
After  this  1  settled  my  mistress  on  the 
sofa,  and  got  my  work  till  it  was  time 
to  go  to  the  Custom-house  with  Mr. 
Luce.  Here  I  was  ordered  about  in  a 
way  that  somewhat  astonished  me  ;  but 
I  passed  the  things,  and  sat  and 
worked,  able  to  talk  away  in  French 
as  fast  as  I  pleased,  and  having  famous 
chats.  1  had  great  trouble  to  help 
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laughing,  still  more  to  help  petting 
and  kissing  “  my  mistress,”  who  was 
likewise  constantly  calling  me  “  Louisa” 
instead  of  “  Marion.”  Laura  remark¬ 
ed,  “  Mamma,  does  not  Marion  remind 
you  of  Louisa  Lanesborough  ?  They 
speak  alike,”  but  saw  no  other  resem¬ 
blance  ;  and  the  next  day  she  said, 

“  Marion  is  not  like  Louisa  in  face,  only 
something  like  her  when  she  speaks.” 

At  dinner  time,  to  stand  behind  Mi¬ 
mosa’s  chair  and  hand  the  plates,  etc., 
was  quite  too  much  for  our  risible 
faculties.  This  whole  day  was  an  un¬ 
easy  apprenticeship  for  the  coming  du¬ 
ties.  Miss  Murray  called,  and  others, 
which  excited  and  fatigued  dear  Mi¬ 
mosa,  and  she  would  not  or  could 
not  go  to  bed  with  restlessness  and 
pain.  She  wrote  to  Charley  (her  broth¬ 
er),  and  I  to  Mary  Tennyson  ;  but 
dark  things  came  over  us  both,  and 
we  froisse'd  one  another  to  tears — fools 
that  we  were  !  ingeniously  distilling 
the  bitterest  drops  from  trifles,  or  from 
sorrows  loathsome  enough  already ! 
One  and  two  o’clock  struck,  I  believe, 
ere  we  separated  for  bed. 

“  Thursday. — We  left  in  the  Red 
Rover  for  London,  and  now  I  began  to 
feel  the  coming  reality  of  my  new  life  : 
before  I  had  only  dreamed  of  it.  We 
were  less  inclined  to  laugh  at  each 
other,  and  less  often  mistook  names 
and  persons.  Dear  Mimosa  was  very 
tired.  A  hedge  of  double  and  single 
snowdrops  on  the  road  cheered  her, 
and  I  gathered  some  for  her.  Rode  on 
the  outside  for  a  little  time  ;  but  it  was 
so  bitterly  cold  that  I  could  not  for 
long,  and  got  in  again.  The  evening 
advanced  so  fast  that  we  entered  Lon¬ 
don  by  gaslight,  rattling  on  through 
the  crowded  streets,  and  my  heart 
keeping  time  with  the  wheels  as  I  drew 
near  the  place  where  we  expected  to 
meet  the  Tennysons.  Stopping  at 
Hatchett’s  Hotel,  Piccadilly,  she  anx¬ 
iously  inquired  if  any  one  was  come 
for  her?  No — no  one.  This  upset 
her,  for  she  hoped  to  reach  Beech  Hill 
that  evening.  And  now,  while  I  col¬ 
lected  the  trunks  and  packages  and 
Laura,  dear  Mimosa  was  half  wild  with 
excitement  and  irritation,  noways  less¬ 
ened  when,  after  all  the  fuss  and  an¬ 
noyance,  she  found  that  she  had  mis¬ 
taken  the  place,  and  it  was  at  the 
New  Bekibb. — Vol.  LX.,  No.  1.  6 


Golden  Cross,  Charing  Cross,  that 
Mary  Tennyson  was  waiting  for  her  ! ! 
So  1  called  a  coach,  got  her  in,  bag  and 
baggage,  drove  to  the  Golden  Cross, 
and  eagerly  inquired  for  Miss  Tenny¬ 
son.  Yes,  they  had  been  there,  but 
were  gone.  Pbeally  it  was  dreadful  ! 
But  as  there  was  no  alternative,  a  room 
was  ordered,  and  Mimosa  shown  up, 
while  I  got  the  things  and  discharged 
the  man.  To  my  horror  1  found  she 
had  been  dragged  up  four  pair  of  stairs 
— she  who  was  so  weak  that  one  was 
too  many  ;  and  exhausted  and  wretched 
and  ill  was  she  indeed.  The  people, 
too,  so  uncivil,  so  careless  and  rude 
and  inattentive  !  Was  I  not  glad  to 
be  as  “  Marion”  then,  with  the  power 
and  privilege  of  getting  and  doing  for 
her  all  that  she  wanted  !  After  the 
fire  was  lighted  1  got  tea  for  Miss 
Laura  and  put  her  to  bed  ;  then  tea 
for  my  mistress,  and  waited  on  her  ; 
and  then  went  down  to  get  my  own. 
I  was  tired  and  hungry  enough  to  en- 

i‘oy  it  and  be  quite  refreshed,  so  1 
•rushed  her  hair.  A  note  came  from 
Emily  Tennyson,  and  she  went  to  bed 
and  slept  a  little. 

“  The  next  morning  I  got  her  break¬ 
fast,  and  dressed  Miss  Laura,  which 
was  scarcely  done  when  Miss  Tennyson 
came  up.  How  nervous  it  made  me  ! 
I  dared  not  speak  or  look,  and  when 
obliged  to  answer,  it  was  bolted  out  for 
fear  of  laughing.  At  length,  to  my 
joy,  Mimosa  sent  me  out  to  put  a  letter 
in  the  post ;  and  though  it  was  rain¬ 
ing,  and  a  dirty,  foggy,  rainy  day  in 
London,  yet  I  enjoyed  my  ramble. 
Going  in  an  omnibus  to  Bisbopsgate 
Street,  took  our  places  for  Beech  Hill, 
and  then  to  the  General  Post — franked 
a  letter  for  Charles — called  at  See¬ 
ley’s  * — and  so  on  till  about  three 
o’clock.  It  was  then  time  to  think  of 
going.  Miss  Tennyson  took  leave  ;  for 
to  my  great  vexation  I  found  that  Mrs. 
Tennvson,  Alfred,  Frederick,  and- all 
but  Mary,  Cecilia,  and  Miss  Fytch, 
were  away  from  home.  This  was  vexa¬ 
tious,  yet  still  it  was  Beech  Hill,  the 
Tennysons’  home. 


*  Seeley  was  Louisa  Lanesborough 's  pub. 
lisher,  and  she  was  a^  this  time  bringing  out  a 
book.  Subsequently  she  contributed  to  ‘  ‘  Tbs 
Intellectual  Observer,”  and  wrote  and  illus¬ 
trated  a  number  of  scientific  works. — B.  T. 
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“  Ou  our  way  from  London,  Mimosa 
told  me  that  Emily  had  taken  quite  a 
fancy  to  me  as  ‘  Marion  ’  ;  said  I  was 
‘  so  neat,  and  active,  and  intelligent, 
she  longed  to  have  just  such  a  one  ’  ! 
This  comforted  me  a  little  :  but  oh  ! 
was  I  not  nervous  and  strange  as  the 
coach  drove  nearer  and  nearer  and 
stopped  !  Mimosa  received  with  ec¬ 
stasy  in  the  parlor,  and  I,  for  the  first 
time  feeling  an  inferior,  sent  into  the 
kitchen,  and  then  going  up  into  my 
mistress’s  room,  unpacking  the  trunks, 
and  laying  out  her  things,  making  the 
room  quite  comfortable  before  she  came 
up,  and  I  was  called  to  tea.  The  kitch¬ 
en  is  a  nice  one,  with  such  a  fine 
fire,  and  three  nice  clean-looking  Eng¬ 
lish  maid-servants, — the  cook,  Mary, 
and  Ann, — and  John  in  livery.  They 
were  very  polite  and  kind,  and  really 
so  much  higher  than  our  servants,  it 
seemed.  I  felt  very  awkward,  afraid 
of  speaking  lest  I  should  betray  my¬ 
self  ;  and  then  my  dress  felt  strange, 
and  the  hair  and  the  cap,  etc.  I  was 
glad  to  be  called  to  undress  the  young 
lady.  That  night  I  went  down  to  sup¬ 
per  at  nine  o’clock,  milk-and-water 
and  bread-and-butter  ;  and  when  the 
Tennysons  had  wished  Mimosa  good¬ 
night,  how  much  we  had  to  tell  !  I 
slept  with  the  housemaid,  very  sound¬ 
ly,  for  I  was  very  tired.” 

Louisa  used  to  tell  in  after  years  of 
her  horror  when,  on  being  shown  to 
”  her  room”  that  night,  she  found  that 
she  was  to  share  the  housemaid’s  bed  ; 
for  apart  even  from  the  unwelcome 
companionship,  she  feared  to  fall  asleep 
lest  the  black  “front”  of  coarse  hair 
w'hich  she  wore  should  slip  aside  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  and  reveal  her  own  long 
fair  tresses  beneath  !  So  she  lay  awake, 
half  undressed,  with  the  net  cap  and 
black  false  hair  most  uncomfortably 
covering  her  hot  head,  until  good-na¬ 
tured  Ann — secretly  wondering,  no 
doilbt,  at  the  “  foreign  person’s  ways” 
— was  snoring  soundly  ;  and  then,  over¬ 
come  with  drowsiness,  she  also  fell  into 
a  profound  sleep. 

“  Saturday. — Got  up  :  at  half-past 
seven  went  into  my  mistress’s  room 
and  took  down  the  candlesticks. 
Breakfast  was  ready,  and  I  took  it.  I 
see  they  are  greatly  amused  at  my  for¬ 
eign  appearance,  and  seem  to  wonder 
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at  my  speaking  English  so  well.  They 
asked  me  many  questions  about  my 
country  and  my  mistress  ;  but  they 
are  nice,  respectable,  well-conducted 
servants,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  and  John 
does  not  venture  to  speak  to  me.” 

Mrs.  Neville  was  horrified  when 
Louisa  unfolded  her  tale  of  how  the 
night  had  been  spent,  and  they  agreed 
that  “  Marion”  should  sleep  with  her 
“  mistress”  for  the  future,  on  the  plea 
of  requiring  attendance  during  the 
night. 

“  Sunday,  16. — Was  roused  by  the 
tap  at  the  door  of  Ann  coming  to  light 
mistress’s  fire,  and  then  I  fell  asleep 
again  till  the  break  fast- bell  rang.  I 
hurried  on  my  things,  and  was  soon 
down,  and  made  a  capital  breakfast, 
and  explained  how  it  was  that  I  was  so 
late  and  hadn’t  slept  with  Ann,  ‘  ’cause 
missus  wasn’t  well  in  the  night.’  Then 
I  came  up,  and  dressed  Miss  Laura, 
and  brushed  mistress’s  hair,  while  Miss 
Mary  Tennyson  came  in  to  chat  a  little 
before  she  went  down.  As  mistress 
did  not  feel  inclined  for  her  tea-break¬ 
fast,  I  settled  her  room  till  they  went 
to  church  at  eleven  o’clock.  There 
was  I,  Marion,  in  my  red  apron  and 
thick  cap,  sitting  between  Mimosa  and 
Mary  Tennyson,  having  to  arrange 
Miss  Cecilia’s  collar,  and  listening  to 
being  talked  of,  while  they  lit¬ 
tle  dreamed  how  near  ‘  L.  L.’  was  to 
them.  I  got  mistress’s  breakfast,  and 
then  read  to  her  :  till  they  came  from 
church  we  were  together,  but  then  I 
went  and  ^ot  her  some  lunch,  and  our 
dinner  being  ready,  we  servants  sat 
down  to  cold  roast- beef  and  hot  dump¬ 
ling.  I  ate  enormously,  and  was  so 
hungry,  and  then  made  haste  up  to 
mistress  with  a, hot  bottle  for  her  feet, 
She  desired  me  to  take  it  into  the  par¬ 
lor,  which  I  did,  with  pillows,  and 
made  her  comfortable.  All  the  after¬ 
noon  1  was  able  to  read  and  write  alone 
up-stairs,  only  having  Miss  Laura  to 
hear  read  and  say  Psdm  145  :  she  was 
so  good  and  steady  it  is  quite  unnat¬ 
ural  having  her  so.  At  four  o’clock 
brushed  and  combed  her  hair  for  din¬ 
ner,  during  which  I  was  again  alone 
till  near  six,  when  my  mistress  came 
up  to  be  ‘  Mimosa  ’  for  a  while,  and  I 
was  called  to  tea,  after  which  1  got 
Miss  Laura’s  milk-and-water  and  made 
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her  a  piece  of  toast,  and  heard  her  say 
her  hymns.  Mistress  came  to  curl  her 
hair,  and  went  down  again  ;  and  I  was 
dreadfully  sleepy  and  tired,  so  much  so 
that  after  a  vain  attempt  to  read  and 
write  I  fell  fast  asleep  in  the  great 
chair,  roused  only  by  the  sound  of  com¬ 
ing  voices,  ‘  mistress,’  and  Miss  Mary, 
and  Miss  Cecilia.  I  was  desired  to 
brush  her  hair,  which  I  did,  while 
Cecilia  read  Alfred’s  poetry,  ‘  Break, 
break,  break  !  ’  out  loud,  and  talked 
‘husky,'  but  not  for  long.  They  saw 
that  she  was  dreadfully  tired,  and  left 
her ;  but  she  would  not  go  to  bed,  and 
talked  away  till  very  late,  when  I  crept 
into  bed  with  her  and  slept  as  sound 
as  a  rock. 

“  Monday. — The  eight  o’clock  break¬ 
fast-bell  rang  as  I  was  going  down¬ 
stairs  ;  but  it  was  the  bell  only,  for 
breakfast  was  not  nearly  ready  ;  but  as 
eight  o’clock  is  the  appointed  houi', 
and  the  mistress  desires  the  bell  to 
ring  that  she  may  know  when  they  do 
breakfast,  the  cook  rings,  and  is  satis¬ 
fied.  We  did  not  wait  very  long,  and 
I  hurried  up  to  dress  Miss  Laura,  after 
which  1  dressed  Mimosa  ;  and  as  Mary 
Tennyson  came  in,  I  went  to  get  her 
breakfast.  She  is  always  weak  and 
languid  in  the  morning,  and  the  wind 
X.E.  increased  her  pain  in  the  chest. 
She  is  not  better  yet,  at  any  rate,  and 
I  fancy  her  even  weaker.  Thank  God 
I  am  near  her  !  Yet  how  shall  I  write 
to  them  in  Guernsey  ? 

“  I  went  out  to  gather  cones  for  Miss 
Laura  to-day,  and  in  emptying  her 
mamma’s  basket  I  found  the  lost  ring. 
I  was  so  delighted  ;  and  when  I  was 
sent  for  to  change  the  bottle  at  my 
mistress’s  feet,  I  told  her.  1  had  then 
to  fetch  her  some  water  to  wash  her 
hands,  got  the  tray,  and  a  tinger-glass 
with  warm  water,  and  a  towel  over  my 
arm  as  I  stood  beside  her,  Mary  Tenny¬ 
son  looking  at  me,  and  Cecilia  also. 
Oh !  how  little  they  suspected  me. 
And  this  morning,  when  bringing  up 
her  breakfast  of  tea  instead  of  isinglass 
milk,  says  Mary,  ‘  If  Louisa  Lanesbor- 
ough  was  here,  she'd  make  you  take 
the  milk  !  ’  ‘  No,'  says  Mimosa,  ‘  she 
wouldn’t !  ’  And  then  they  went  on 
talking  of  me  as  one  far  away,  even 
while  1  touched  her  and  looked  at  her. 


I  do  wonder  that  she  does  not  recog¬ 
nize  my  voice  ! 

“  Cecilia’s  reading  Alfred’s  deadly 
poetry  of  ‘  Break,  break,  break,’  made 
me  write  a  few  verses  in  the  same  style 
of  deadliness  : — 

Howl !  howl !  howl ! 

On  thy  voiceless  way,  thou  wind  ! 

Unseen  save  only  by  the  track 
Of  waste  and  woe  behind. 

Over  the  earth  pass  on 
With  free  untiring  wing, 

But  howl  with  a  voice  of  wailing. 

Thou  wild  and  deadly  thing  ! 

For  the  world  is  a  place  of  sorrow. 

Of  weeping  and  of  woe. 

And  paved  with  torn  and  broken  hearts 
Of  those  who  dwell  below. 

Howl !  as  thou  passest  onward 
Over  the  restless  sea. 

For  the  ocean  of  tears  all  measured 
Id  the  fount  of  misery. 

Oh  !  the  earth  is  disturbed  in  its  rest 
When  thou  passest  on  thy  way, 

Shaking  the  early  dewdrops 
From  every  leafless  spray. 

But  howl !  howl !  howl ! 

Thy  voice  is  a  solemn  knell 

O'er  the  tomb  which  lies  all  silently 
In  my  dark  soul’s  secret  cell. 

L.  L. 

“  Tuesday,  March  18. — The  weather 
was  so  fine  that  I  thought  this  a  good 
opportunity  to  go  to  Waltham,  and 
when  I  had  given  Mimosa  her  break¬ 
fast  1  asked  leave  to  go,  which  was 
granted  ;  but  by  the  time  that  she  was 
down,  and  her  luncheon  and  my  din¬ 
ner  over,  it  was  rather  late.  I  set  off 
with  my  little  panier  au  hras,  and 
walked  to  Waltham  Abbey,  on  a  dreary, 
uninteresting  road  of  about  three  miles. 
It  was  market-day  ;  there  was  very  lit¬ 
tle  to  admire  except  the  old  wing  of 
the  abbey.  I  made  my  purchases  and 
returned  home  as  quickly  as  I  could, 
so  tired  that  I  could  scarcely  move. 
Went  to  report  myself  in  the  parlor  and 
give  Miss  Fytch  her  ink,  and  was  de¬ 
sired  to  refill  the  hot  bottle  and  rub  my 
mistress’s  legs,  which  I  did.  She  made 
Mary  Tennyson  read  out  Wordsworth’s 
Odes,  and  Cecilia  Alfred’s  ballad  of  the 
Ladye  of  Burleigh.  I  was  almost  too 
tired  to  enjoy  it,  but  got  refreshed  after 
my  tea,  and  read  and  wrote  a  little  till 
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ten  o’clock,  when  I  went  and  told  my 
mistress  it  was  bedtime,  got  her  some 
Slipper  which  she  would  not  eat,  and 
then  made  her  some  tea.” 

And  now  came  what  we  may  call  a 
new  act  in  this  strange  little  drama. 

“  Friday,  March. — My  first  day 

of  real  servitude,  and  one  to  be  re¬ 
membered  surely  in  the  strange  calen¬ 
dar  of  1839  !  ‘  Marion  ’  rose  early  to 
prepare  for  her  journey  to  London  ; 
and  as  on  the  previous  evening  every¬ 
thing  had  been  packed  and  arranged, 
a  hasty  breakfast  in  the  kitchen,  while 
her  mistress  washed,  and  then  the  lit¬ 
tle  tray  prepared  and  taken  up,  was 
hardly  done,  when  the  coach  drove  up, 
and  Mary  Tennyson,  Mimosa,  and 
Marion  on  the  hox,  went  off,  through 
Waltham  and  Edmonton,  to  London. 
The  morning  was  clear  and  fine,  but 
cold  from  the  sharp  east  wind  ;  and 
glad  was  I  to  have  three  fellow-travel¬ 
lers  on  the  top  to  keep  me  warmer. 
Still  I  was  dreadfully  cold,  or  how 
much  I  v^ould  have  enjoyed  the  beauti¬ 
ful  country  on  the  approach  to  London 
by  this  side  !  Ten  miles  we  travelled 
from  Waltham,  yet  not  a  single  break 
in  the  line  of  villages  which  form  the 
environs  of  the  capital.  How  unlike 
Paris  !  I  was  much  struck  by  it,  and 
wonder  what  foreigners  must  think  of 
the  difference  in  extent  between  Lon¬ 
don  and  all  others  throughout  the 
world.  I  could  not  help  considering, 
too,  of  the  strange  power  which  this 
body  has  over  its  captive  soul, — that 
when  I  was  surrounded  by  objects  of 
the  deepest  interest,  and  scenes  which 
I  felt  in  my  inmost  heart,  as  in  hurry¬ 
ing  through  the  crowded  street,  I 
marked  the  contrasting  groups  of  idle 
misery  and  busy  wealth  ;  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  monuments  of  art,  the  stately 
buildings  of  a  metropolis,  side  by  side 
with  the  homes  of  woe  and  sin  and 
sickness,  the  almshouse,  the  hospital, 
the  penitentiary  :  here  rolled  a  carriage 
full  of  joyous  smiles,  there  crouched 
the  sullen  child  of  starvation  mutter¬ 
ing  deep  curses  ;  from  the  balcony  of 
a  crescent  bent  the  graceful  form  of 
youth  and  beauty  ;  from  the  window 
of  a  dark  high  house,  the  Fever  Hos¬ 
pital,  I  saw  three  pallid  and  emaciated 
faces  pressed  in  dreary  listlessness 
against  the  glass— so  gaunt  I  so  wretch- 
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ed  !  so  hopeless  !  I  felt  all  this,  but 
it  was  a  dumb  irritated  feeling,  seem¬ 
ingly  excited  as  much  from  my  own 
sense  of  suffering,  and  awakened  by 
the  keen  March  wind,  as  from  real 
sensibility  ;  for  the  body  was  heavy  on 
my  spirit,  and  I  could  not  think. 

“We  stopped  at  last  at  the  Four 
Swans,  Bishopsgate  Street ;  and  from 
thence  in  a  coach  to  12  Mornington 
Crescent.  Here  my  darling  Mimosa 
was  received  very  kindly  ;  but  oh ! 
they  might  well  weep  over  the  wasted 
form  and  feeble  steps.  She  was  laid 
on  a  sofa,  and  had  breakfast.  I  went 
to  the  close,  dirty,  beastly  kitchen, 
where  two  dirty  things  were  flying 
about  in  all  directions.  They  took  no 
notice  of  me,  so  I  slipped  out,  and 
found  my  way  to  the  post  office,  where 
1  deposited  the  letters  ;  and  on  my  re¬ 
turn,  finding  the  lady  whose  room  Mi¬ 
mosa  was  to  have  waiting  for  a  coach 
and  none  to  go  for  her,  I  volunteered 
and  went,  a  good  long  way,  with  such 
a  painful  foot  that  I  was  obliged  to  buy 
a  pair  of  easy  shoes  on  the  road.  Then 
I  had  to  mount  the  boxes  and  unpack 
— three  pairs  of  stairs  up  !  I  had  to 
carry  all  alone  the  heavy  box  ;  and 
then  I  settled  the  room,  lit  the  fire, 
and  ran  down  to  get  mistress  her  lunch. 
1  poached  her  an  egg,  but  she  could 
not  eat  it.  After  this  and  sundry  run¬ 
nings  about,  dinner-time  came.  I  was 
to  wait  at  table,  and  my  heart  beat  so 
fast  as  I  went  in,  that  I  could  not  hear 
anything  else  for  a  few  minutes.  Mi¬ 
mosa  asked  fur  bread,  and  that  was 
given  almost  unconsciously  ;  for  on 
entering  the  room  I  saw  Alfred  Tenny¬ 
son  at  last !  and  Frederick,  Horatio, 
Emily,  Mary,  and  the  mother.  Was 
it  a  delusion — that  I,  Louisa  Lanesbor- 
ough,  stood  there  behind  them,  chang¬ 
ing  their  plates,  helping  them,  and 
they  so  little  dreaming  of  my  identity 
with  the  servant  Marion?  Was  I 
asleep  when  the  dirty  maid-of-all-work 
thrust  a  handful  oi  dirty  forks  into 
my  hand,  and  bid  me  cut  and  wash 
’em  quick  and  bring  ’em  up?  I  did 
run  down  and  do  all  this  and  up  again, 
many  a  time,  ere  the  dinner  was  over ; 
and  though  I  did  it  all  very  well,  my 
hand  shook  so  the  first  time  I  took  Al¬ 
fred  Tennyson’s  plate  that  I  thought 
it  must  be  seen.  And  why  was  it? 
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I’m  sure  I  don’t  know,  except  that  the 
romance  of  the  whole  affair  rushed  over 
me. 

“  Well,  dinner  over,  I  was  to  get 
mine  ;  but  fagged  and  excited  as  I  was, 
I  could  not  eat  the  broken  meat  that 
was  left  for  me.  I  longed  for  a  cup  of 
tea,  which  I  could  not  get ;  and  then 
I  made  my  mistress’s  bed,  and  sat  up¬ 
stairs  over  her  fire,  so  aching  and  weary 
that  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  yet  I  dared 
not  go  to  sleep  for  fear  of  not  hearing 
them  ring.  This  really  was  a  dreadfm 
evening,  having  water  and  coals  and 
all  sorts  of  things  to  bring  up  so  often 
four  pairs  of  steep  stairs.  At  last  I 
went  down  into  the  kitchen,  and  lay¬ 
ing  my  head  on  my  knees,  I  heard  the 
kitchen  talk.  Elizabeth,  the  great 
stout  flaunting  maid-of-all-work,  and 
Sibby,  who  is  a  short,  pale,  fat  girl  be¬ 
longing  to  Mrs.  Moore,  the  lodging- 
house  proprietor,  are  friends,  I  per¬ 
ceive  ;  and  by  the  dialogue  I  over¬ 
heard  while  one  was  quilling  net  for 
a  cap  and  the  other  scouring  saucepans, 
they  have  two  absent  lovers,  absent 
since  a  fortnight  or  month  ;  upon 
which  occasion  Sibby,  in  utter  disgust 
at  the  thoughts  of  home  when  he  was 
gone,  had  offered  herself  as  assistant 
to  poor  old  Mrs.  Moore,  who  had  lately 
broken  her  leg  and  arm,  and  to  help 
her  friend  Elizabeth,  whose  quantity 
of  work  surpasses  all  I  ever  conceived 
it  possible  for  one  head  and  one  pair 
of  hands  to  accomplish.  First  she  has 
her  kitchen  to  prepare  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  Frederick  Tennyson’s  room 
to  arrange,  fire  to  light,  etc.,  etc.; 
then  the  drawing  room,  and  Mrs.  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  bed  to  make ;  breakfast  to 
give  CO  Mrs.  Tennyson  and  the  girls 
and  Horatio,  then  up-stairs  to  Freder¬ 
ick  and  Septimus  ;  then  to  market, 
and  dinner  for  Mrs.  Moore  at  two  ; 
luncheon  in  the  drawing-room  ;  din¬ 
ner  there  at  four,  always  meat  and  an 
apple  pudding  tor  AXhea  ;  dinner  above 
for  Frederick  and  Septimus  at  six, 
meat  and  pudding  ;  tea  in  the  parlor 
at  eight ;  fires  to  attend  to,  door  to 
answer,  everything  to  clean,  and  all 
the  bells  to  answer  ;  and  then  to  sit 
up  for  the  family  even  till  one,  two, 
and  three  in  the  morning,  yet  to  rise 
and  work  as  usual  the  next  day  :  all 
this  with  the  most  perfect  good-humor. 


never  ruffled.  So  she  and  her  friend 
agreed  that  the  time,  which  would 
have  been  ‘  dreadful  lonesome  ’  alone, 
had  passed  better  together  ;  and  Sibby 
told  how  one  of  her  brothers  was  al¬ 
ways  saying,  ‘  Well,  Tit,  when  will  you 
come  home  ?  I  hate  going  home  when 
you  ain’t  there?  ’Tain’t  like  home, 
somehow.’  And  when  she  went  to  see 
them,  says  he,  ‘  Have  you  had  any  sup¬ 
per,  Tit?’  ‘Yes,’  says  she.  ‘Well, 
never  mind,  you  must  eat  a  bit  of  a 
pork  chop  and  drink  a  glass  of  ale.  It 
does  my  heart  good  to  see  you  here 
again.  Tit.  1  wish  you’d  stop  homo 
with  us  and  leave  service.’ 

“  I  did  not  listen  much  longer,  for 
the  bell  rang  for  me,  and  mistress  came 
up  to  bed,  dear  thing  !  so  tired  and 
ill.  We  were  long  in  talking  and  get¬ 
ting  to  bed,  when  I  fell  sound  asleep  ; 
but  she,  I  fear,  tossed  about  all  night 
in  pain.  I  woke  very  early,  scarcely 
daybreak,  and  lit  the  fire,  got  quickly 
to  bed  again,  and  slept  till  eight. 

“  Saturday.  —  Dressed  Mimosa  in 
white — she  looked  so  beautiful  !  with 
a  blue  cap,  her  blue  scarf,  and  her  sil¬ 
ver-gray  shawl — like  a  thing  of  dreams, 
shadowy  and  ethereal,  and  yet  like  a 
flower  of  mortality,  sickening  and  fad¬ 
ing  away.  ...  In  spite  of  all  that  Dr. 
Curie  has  said,  I  am  longing  for  his 
coming,  to  dispel  the  foreboding  cloud, 
and  tell  me  that  she  toill  recover.  My 
soul  is  clinging  closer  and  closer  to 
her  ;  how  shall  I  bear  to  part  with 
her  ?  .  .  .  Curie  has  come  !  I  sit  on 
the  stairs  with  throbbing  heart !  .  .  . 
He  left,  and  I  ran  after  him  ;  asked 
eagerly  what  he  thought  of  her  ?  And 
the  heavy  words  fell  like  iron  on  my 
heart :  ‘  Elle  est  poitrinair« — oui,  sans 
doute  ;  mais  mercredi  je  vous  dirai  si 
on  pent  esperer  de  la  sauver.  C’est 
peutfitre  trop  tard  !  ’ 

“  Ah  !  he  thought  he  said  this  to  a 
servant,  a  hireling  ;  and  there  was  lit¬ 
tle  menagement  in  the  declaration. 
Those  words  !  Yet  I  knew  it !  I  knew 
it  quite  as  well ;  nay,  I  know  more, 
ihai  he  cannot  save  'her!  And  yet  I 
hope  and  smile,  and  seem  to  grasp  at 
every  change  of  symptom,  in  spite  of 
the  evident  decrease  of  strength  and 
increase  of  suffering  !  .  .  . 

“  Sunday,  23<f  March. — I  was  late 
this  morning,  for  I  did  not  hear  the 
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knock,  but  I  made  haste  and  lit  the 
fire.  Mimosa  got  up  and  dressed,  then 
lay  down  to  rest  and  read,  while  I  got 
her  breakfast,  after  which  we  read  to- 

f ether  in  the  Bible.  .  .  .  By  the  time 
had  done  her  room  and  dressed,  it 
was  time  to  wait  at  table.  I  got  on 
very  well.  Alfred  was  very  civil  to 
Marion  upon  their  meeting  on  the  stairs 
with  a  tray  :  he  speaks  little,  and  they 
are  all  silent.  To  day  Mary  Tennyson 
came  up  to  Mimosa’s  room  and  said, 
‘  I  have  been  thinking  all  night  of 
what  Louisa  Lanesborough  says  in  her 
letter  about  your  going  m  six  weeks  : 
you  won’t,  will  you  ?  Don’t  let  her 
come  and  fetch  you  !  I  shall  hate  to 
see  her.’  I,  too,  standing  by  her  side! 
It  seems  so  strange,  so  like  a  dream, 
that  I  begin  to  doubt  my  own  identity. 
To  the  Tennysons,  to  Curie,  to  all  at 
Beech  Hill  and  Mornington  Crescent, 
I  am  Marion.  In  the  same  houses  and 
in  one  little  room  with  bolted  door  I 
9X0.— myself.  Here  I  am  writing  as 

Louisa  Lanesborough,  and  waiting  to 
be  called  to  wait  at  table  as  a  servant. 

.  .  .  Mimosa  came  early  to  bed,  her 
head  ached  so.  After  all,  am  I  not 
more  with  her  than  any  one  else  ?  If 
Mary  did  but  guess  !  But  no,  they 
shall  never  know  it.” 

Here  I  recall  one  of  “  L.  L.’s”  un¬ 
written  reminiscences, — how  she  was 
one  day  passing  the  open  door  of  Al¬ 
fred’s  room  as  he  lay  in  bed  reading 
and  smoking  at  some  late  hour  of  the 
morning,  and  catching  eight  of  the 
trim  “  maid  Marion”  as  she  passed, 
called  to  her  to  enter.  “  Marion,  I 
want  a  book  from  the  book-shelf  down¬ 
stairs.  Will  you  get  it  for  me  ?”  He 
attempted  to  describe  it,  but  it  was  a 
German  work — “so  you  cannot  read 
the  title,”  quoth  he.  “I  know  it!” 
said  demure  Marion,  unwittingly,  for¬ 
getting  for  a  moment  her  assumed  char¬ 
acter  ;  and  she  tripped  lightly  down¬ 
stairs  and  brought  it  back  at  once. 
Alfred  stared  at  her  in  astonishment. 
“Why,  do  you  understand  German?'’ 
he  questioned.  She  stammered  an  eva¬ 
sive  reply,  and  left  the  room.  That 
evening,  at  dinner  or  supper,  Alfred, 
calling  for  beer,  a  refractory  cork  re¬ 
fused  to  be  drawn,  and  every  one  tried 
their  hands  on  it  in  vain.  “  Where  is 
your  Marion  ?”  said  Alfred  to  Mrs. 
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Neville  ;  “  she  could  do  it  !  She  can 
do  everything,  I  verily  believe — from 
reading  German  to  waiting  at  table. 
Let  her  try  !”  Mrs.  Neville  demurred 
knowing  how  her  friend  would  shrink 
from  being  thus  brought  ew  evidence; 
but  Alfred  insisted,  and  called  “  Mari¬ 
on  !  Marion  !”  till  Marion  came,  and 
amid  a  laughing  chorus  of  apologies 
and  explanations,  took  the  corkscrew 
from  Alfred  and  drew  the  cork  ! 

This  was  the  period,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  when  Alfred  Tennyson  was 
“  toiling  over  his  manuscripts  in  his 
London  lodging,”  as  one  of  his  biog¬ 
raphers  has  it,  and  joining  his  friends 
at  “  The  Anonymous  Club”  for  dis¬ 
cussions  or  dinners,  or  dining  at  the 
now  historic  “  Cock,”  and  sitting  over 
his  port  and  pipe  far  into  the  night, 
while  poor  overworked  Elizabeth  or 
Sibby  sat  nodding  over  the  kitchen  fire 
awaiting  his  return,  “up  to  two  and 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning,”  as  Mar¬ 
ion  has  told  us.  I  find  no  mention  of 
Mornington  Crescent  among  his  bio¬ 
graphical  notices,  which  scarcely,  in¬ 
deed,  give  adequate  idea  of  the  bright, 
appreciative  home  circle  in  which  be 
lived  there  ;  and,  still  more  strangely, 
I  have  searched  in  vain  through  the 
best-informed  biographies  recently  pub¬ 
lished  for  so  much  as  the  very  name  of 
Beech  Hill  !  One  cannot  help  regret¬ 
ting  that  “  L.  L.’s”  preoccupation  over 
her  friend’s  health  has  so  far  crowded 
out  more  detailed  reminiscences  of  the 
Tennyson  family. 

But  to  continue  my  extracts  from 
“  L.  L.’s”  Journal.  Her  immunity 
from  detection  now  emboldened  her  to 
venture  on  a  further  flight.  She  had 
several  friends  in  London — notably  one 
who,  with  Mrs.  Neville,  shared  her 
tenderest  affections ;  and  she  could 
scarcely  find  herself  within  reach  of 
this  friend  without  yearning  for  a  sight 
of  her.  So — 

“  Tuesday. — I  scarcely  could  rest 
with  thinking  of  to-day,  and  the  doubts 
and  perplexities  of  my  visit  to  Kensing¬ 
ton.  I  lit  the  fire  at  six,  and  got  up 
soon  after  ;  had  my  breakfast,  fetched 
mistress’s  roll  from  the  baker,  and  pre¬ 
pared  her  tray ;  then  read,  etc.,  as 
usual,  and  we  dressed  for  the  day,  I  in 
the  black  merino  and  blanket-shawl ; 
packed  up  my  comb  and  brush,  and 
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cap  tour  de  Ute  with  white  ribbons, 
aad  frill,  in  the  basket,  and  went  off 
for  a  coach  up  to  Camden  Town. 
Well,  mistress  was  settled  in  it,  and 
we  desired  the  man  to  drive  slowly  and 
stop  at  Manchester  Square,  which  was 
no  sooner  done  than  I  dropped  the 
dark  wig  and  Marion’s  cap,  resumed 
niv  own  costume,  with  Mimosa’s  veil, 
aiid  was  quite  ready  when  the  coach 
stopped.  I  got  out  cleverly  without 
the  driver  seeing  my  face,  and  crossed 
the  Square,  leaving  dear  Mimosa  to  go 
on  to  6  Bulstrode  Street  to  her  aunt’s. 
Turning  into  Duke  Street  on  the  left- 
hand  side,  I  saw  a  ‘  sixpenny  hairdress¬ 
er,’  and  went  in,  desiring  to  have  my 
hair  cut ;  for  I  found  it  now  impossi¬ 
ble  to  part  my  hair  after  its  being  so 
long  mixed,  and  as  it  fell,  a  cutting 
could  do  no  harm.  This  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  arranging  myself  quite 
d  la  ‘  L.  L.,’  and  the  excitement  giv¬ 
ing  me  quite  an  unusual  color,  I  was 
not  afraid  of  seeing  dear  L.  M.  C. 
[Louisa  MacCullochJ.” 

She  then  proceeded  to  Kensington, 
and  the  afternoon  was  spent  with  her 
friend  very  happily,  until — 

“  Six  o’clock  came.  I  dare  not  stay 
later  ;  so  with  many  kind,  loving  words 
of  true  affection,  and  a  lingering  walk 
up  the  Square  with  darling  Louisa,  we 
parted,  and  I  got  into  an  omnibus 
which  took  me  into  Piccadilly.  Here 
I  descended,  and  for  a  minute  or  two 
walked  slowly  up,  considering  how  1 
should  change  myself  again  into  Mari¬ 
on.  At  last  a  thought  came.  I  went 
into  a  hotel,  and  desired  to  be  shown 
a  room.  This  was  done,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  mv  wig  and  cap  were  put  on, 
but  my  veil  and  frill  left,  which  partial 
change  (as  I  blew  the  light  out)  was 
unperceived  by  the  attendant,  and  I 
hurried  up  the  Quadrant,  Kegent 
Street,  Oxford  Street,  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square,  Welbeck  Street,  and 
soon  to  Bulstrode  Street,  where  I  hasti¬ 
ly  took  off  my  frill  and  veil  and  knock¬ 
ed  at  the  door.  ‘  Is  this  Miss  Lang- 
ton’s?’  ‘Yes.  Oh,  I  suppose  you’re 
Mrs.  Neville’s  servant.  Please  to  walk 
in  ;  ’  and  I  was  ushered  below  into  the 
housekeeper’s  room,  and  received  by 
Mrs.  Hayne  very  kindly.  I  asked  after 
‘  missus,’  who  was  pretty  well,  she  said, 
and  in  her  turn  asked  question  after 


question  as  fast  as  possible — Had  I  had 
my  tea?  did  I  like  oysters?  being  the 
first ;  and  followed  up  by  a  settling  of 
cups  and  saucers  and  plate  of  oysters, 
to  which  we  sat  down  Ute-a-Ute :  she 
telling  stories  of  Master  Charles,  and 
Miss  Margaret,  and  Miss  Mary,  and 
lamenting  over  my  poor  mistress  being 
so  weak  and  ill  ;  then  putting  all  my 
ingeiuiity  to  the  test  with  her  cross-ex¬ 
amination  about  Guernsey  and  people 
I  didn’t  know  ;  about  the  ways  of  mas¬ 
ter’s  house,  prices  of  meat,  etc.,  etc. 
There  she  sat  at  one  side  of  the  little 
round  table,  a  tall  and  portly  dame,  in 
full-trimmed  cap  and  dark  gown,  pour¬ 
ing  out  the  tea  and  offering  oysters, 
with  a  gracious  condescension  of  the 
dignity  of  favorite  attendant  and  su¬ 
perintending  housekeeper,  to  me,  the 
simple  maiden  of  a  sick  mistress,  with 
a  close-drawn  cap  of  Puritan  shape, 
and  black  merino  dress,  black  shawl, 
and  little  holiday  silk  apron,  answering 
with  quiet  voice  and  lowly  manner,  us 
became  the  visitor  in  that  situation. 
Good  old  Mrs.  Hayne  !  A  knock  and 
a  ring  disturbed  us  by  announcing  the 
arrival  of  the  carriage,  and  I  was  shown 
up  to  my  mistress  in  the  drawing-room, 
where  sat  Miss  Langton,  Hayne  in  no- 
bility,  a  ‘  ladye  of  the  past  age  ’  in  a 
kind  and  courtly  way,  sitting  opposite 
to  her  niece  on  the  sofa,  full  dressed  in 
lace  and  ribbons,  and  with  that  pecul¬ 
iar  style  of  habiliment  and  manner 
which  stamps  her  as  one  of  the  linger¬ 
ers  of  the  past,  in  a  new  and  different 
world  of  fashion.  A  fine  face  and 
stout  upright  figure  belied  her  age— in 
good  truth  they  spoke  well  for  the 
oysters  and  ale  !  and  my  eye  glanced 
sadly  enough  from  the  strength  of  age 
to  the  feebleness  of  youth  reclining  in 
the  easy-chair  on  the  opposite  side. 
Hayne  showed  the  fiowers  to  her,  and 
my  dear  mistress  liked  them,  as  I 
thought  she  would,  and  was  glad  to  see 
her  face  as  bright  as  it  was,  for  I  knew 
the  fatigue  was  great,  and  she  felt  able 
to  stay  even  longer  ;  so  I  went  down 
again  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  went 
up  to  dress  and  assist  her  to  her  car¬ 
riage,  the  door  of  which  closed  with  a 
kind  farewell  from  Hayne,  and  we 
drove  off,  glad,  very  glad,  and  con¬ 
gratulating  each  other  cn  that  day’s 
work  being  over.  But  she.was.very  tired. 
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“  Wednesday. — Dear  Mimosa  tired 
and  dispirited.  Curie  was  to  come, 
and  she  went  down  in  her  white  dress, 
looking  ill  and  weak.  He  was  late, 
too,  and  at  the  first  double  knock  I  ran 
hastily,  breathlessly  up.  It  was  Al¬ 
fred  Tennyson.  An  !  how  I  hated  the 
sight  of  him  !  And  then  Frederick, 
and  then  Septimus,  gave  me  the  same 
run  and  disappointment.  At  last 
Curie  did  arrive,  and  I  showed  him 
into  Frederick’s  room.  Mimosa  went 
up,  and  I  watched  and  waited  for  his 
coming  down.  I  had  to  go  in  once — 
he  had  my  letter  before  him,  making 
notes  ;  how  odd  it  appeared  !— and 
when  he  came  down,  as  I  waited  for 
the  expected  words,  he  spoke  them  : 
‘  Votre  mattresse  est  poitrinaire  Men 
decidement,  mais  ce  n’est  qu'a  la  pre¬ 
miere  pertode.' 

“  ‘  Et  vous  pouvez  la  sauver,  n’est 
ce  pas,  monsieur  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Mais — je  ne  sais  pas.  J’espere — 
je  n’en  ai  pas  la  certitude.  Je  ne  de- 
sespere  pas,  mais  il  faut  lui  relever  les 
esprits,  voyez  vous.’ 

“  Poitrinaire  Men  dwidhnent.  What 
made  me  shrink,  and  my  spirit  fail,  at 
these  words,  which  I  not  only  knew 
before,  but  had  every  reason  to  think 
her  state  more  confirmed  than  at  the 
first  stage  ?  I  thought  the  bitterness 
had  been  passed  when  I  heard  it  first 
— when  that  letter,  that  confirming 
letter,  came  with  all  its  hopelessness  ; 
but  no  !  for  a  written  thing  we  read, 
and  the  heart  of  sorrow  gives  to  each 
word  a  tone  that  in  the  spoken  word 
we  hear  not  from  the  lips  of  a  cold  and 
careless  speaker.  And  besides,  he  had 
not  seen  her,  he  had  not  had  any  guide 
but  my  own  details  and  perhaps  exag¬ 
gerated  fears  ;  now  he  had  seen  and 
tried,  and  the  case  was  clear.  Then 
there  were  visions  of  hope  in  change 
of  air,  an  exertion  of  skill,  and  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  dear  friends  ;  now 
there  was  a  shadow  of  fear  on  the  hope, 
and  more  anxiety,  for  the  faint  step 
was  fainter,  and  drooping  head  still 
heavier,  the  fiush  on  the  cheek  bright  • 
er,  and  the  branded  characters  more 
legible,  though  we  were  in  England 
and  with  skilled  men.  ‘  The  bitter¬ 
ness  of  death  !  When  is  it?*  ” 

A  second  physician,  the  well-known 
Dr.  Locock,  was  consulted,  and  he  con- 
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firmed  Curie’s  verdict  that  lung-disease 
had  begun.  The  only  hope  of  pro- 
longing  life  lay  in  a  warm  climate— 
Italy  ;  and  again  the  question  arose  as 
to  Louisa  accompanying  her  thither— 
a  step  which  the  girl  seems,  naturally 
enough,  to  have  been  reluctant  to  take. 

Meanwhile  there  was  a  touching  lit. 
tie  scene  ere  their  departure  from  Lon¬ 
don. 

“  Tvesday,  April  2. — Baptist  Noel 
came  to  administer  the  sacrament  to 
dear  Mimosa.  .  .  .  She  lay  on  the 
sofa,  with  fiushed  and  tearful  coun¬ 
tenance,  her  friends  Mary,  Cecilia,  and 
Mrs.  Tennyson  at  her  side  ;  Marion  at 
her  feet.  .  .  . 

“  Wednesday  morning. — Went  to 
Curie.”  After  giving  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  this  interview,  she  continues: 
“  I  went  home  with  a  little  medicine, 
but  a  full  heart ;  only  time  enough  to 
dress  and  get  off  for  the  coach  to  Beech 
Hill  :  Alfred,  Mary,  my  mistress,  and 
I  inside— Alfred  murmuring  poetry, 
talking  /iws^’-ily,  and  abusing  Mrs. 
Hemans.  How  I  longed  to  speak ! 
Arrived  about  seven  at  Beech  Hill.” 

As  the  news  spread  of  Mrs.  Neville’s 
precarious  state  of  health,  letters  of 
inquiry  and  condolence,  harrowing  in 
their  tender  anxieties,  poured  in  upon 
her  ;  and  one  of  the  little  band  of 
”  Husks”  (Anna  Maria  Mainguy)  came 
down  to  Beech  Hill  to  bid  her  a  last 
farewell  before  her  departure  for  Italy. 
This  was  a  new  danger  of  discovery  for 
Louisa  Lanesborough,  which  caused 
her  and  Mrs.  Neville  much  anxiety. 

”  Thursday. — A  note  this  morning 
from  Anna  Maria  to  say  that  she  wi'd 
be  at  Beech  Hill  this  evening  !  !  !  Now 
what  will  become  of  us?  Surely  she 
will  know  me  directly.  How  can  I 
keep  out  of  her  sight?  And  she  will 
ask  after  me  ;  tell  the  Tennysons  that 
I  came  over  with  dearest  Mimosa,  and 
they  too  will  ask  after  me  !” 

They  arranged  a  number  of  plans  to 
avoid  detection,  and  decided  that,  if 
discovered,  ‘‘  L.  L.”  should  explain 
everything  to  Anna  and  ask  her  to  keep 
her  secret.  While  they  were  arrang¬ 
ing  these  plans  ‘  ‘  a  tap  at  the  door 
made  me  open  it,  and  Anna  herself 
came  in  !  !  In  the  joy  of  meeting  and 
greeting  I  slipped  out  unperceived,  and 
remained  in  the  kitchen  until  they 
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went  down.  ”  Later  :  “  Anna  saw  me, 
but  was  too  preoccupe  to  notice  Marion, 
and  she  soon  took  leave  for  the  night, 
but  it  was  settled  that  she  should  re¬ 
main  until  the  Monday.  One  day 
might  pass,  but  four  !  Our  decision 
at  last  was,  that  we  should  try  her  eyes 
and  ears  when  alone,  by  my  coming  in 
and  speaking  before  I  was  obliged  to 
do  so  in  the  parlor,  with  the  likelihood 
of  my  voice  being  recognized.  There¬ 
fore  on  Friday  morning,  as  she  sat  with 
my  mistress,  I  passed  close  to  her,  took 
the  tray  from  the  table  beside  her,  and 
spoke  several  times  ;  then  left  the  room 
for  the  effect.  She  did  not  suspect  me 
in  the  least,  merely  saying  that  ‘  Mari¬ 
on  was  a  very  nice-looking  girl,  and 
she  liked  her  ’  !  How  wonderful  !  for 
I  am  sure  that  I  should  know  myself  ; 
yet  how  comfortable  !  I  can  now  do 
anything  ;  and  yet  to-day,  as  1  entered 
the  dining-room  with  tne  hot  bottle, 
she  looked  so  hard  at  me  that  I  got 
quite  nervous.  Then  again  at  night, 
as  I  was  sitting  (at  work,  fortunately) 
with  the  door  imprudently  left  unfast¬ 
ened,  she  glided  in.  I  felt  sure  that 
she  Avas  come  to  say,  ‘  Louisa,  I  know 
you  !  ’  and  her  own  name  trembled  on 
my  lips.  I  am  sure,  had  she  not  been 
very  shortsighted,  that  my  face  would 
have  betrayed  me  now  ;  but  no  !  she 
came  for  a  book  and  went  out  again. 
At  tea-time  they  all  talked  of  me  so 
much,  and  of  letters  and  accounts,  that 
it  required  all  Mimosa’s  generalship  to 

K'  the  unlucky  hits  Anna  miide. 

talked  of  Marion  too.  Horatio 
thinks  I  look  so  like  a  widow  !  Alfred 
likes  me  very  much,  and  thinks  me 
an  excellent  specimen  of  Guernsey 
servants  !  Well,  this  day  also  has 
passed  !” 

She  was  a  very  meek  and  modest 
widow  evidently.  One  day  during  din¬ 
ner  (she  did  not  wait  at  table  at  Beech 
Hill,  as  she  did  in  the  London  lodg¬ 
ings)  Marion  was  summoned  to  the  ta¬ 
ble  to  answer  some  trivial  question. 
Mrs.  Neville  looked  annoyed  at  the 
proceeding,  and  told  her  afterward 
that  Alfred  and  his  brothers  had  been 
disputing  as  to  the  color  of  “  Marion’s” 
eyes,  which  they  had  never  seen^  and 
took  this  method  of  settling  the  ques¬ 
tion,  which,  however,  proved  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  Marion  came,  spoke,  and  re¬ 


tired  without  raising  her  eyes,  and  the 
young  men  owned  themselves  van¬ 
quished. 

So  the  last  half-sad,  half-happy  days 
passed  by;  their  “last  days  perhaps 
forever  in  an  English  home,”  as  Louisa 
felt.  And  it  was  with  a  very  aching 
heart  that  she  copied,  under  the  date 
of  April  25,  18.39 — their  last  evening  at 
Beech  Hill — the  following  lines  : 

“  Yes,  there  are  those  nor  wealth  nor  pleasure 
own 

But  Duty  sternly  binds,  curbing  the  will 
Sternly,  yet  softly,  and  then  sweetly,  till 
They  find  the  chain  o’er  their  affections  thrown 
All  gold,  and  leading  to  a  golden  crown.” 

“  Friday,  April  26. — Left  Beech 
Hill.  The  corded  boxes  hurried  down, 
the  empty  drawers  half-open  glanced 
at  again  and  again  for  a  chance  thing 
perhaps  forgotten  ;  a  hurried  breakfast 
in  the  kitchen  arrested  by  the  sound  of 
the  coming  mail,  and  the  gathering  of 
cloaks  and  shawls,'  with  tearful  faces 
meeting  us  at  every  bedroom  door  ; 
kind  Cecilia’s  sad  look  and  dear  Mrs. 
Tennyson’s  weeping  eyes  following  Mi¬ 
mosa  to  the  carriage  ;  Horatio,  Emily, 
Matilda,  and  my  four  kitchen  com¬ 
rades  standing  at  the  door.  It  was 
soon  over  ;  blessings  and  wringings  of 
hands,  farewells  waved  from  an  Eng¬ 
lish  home  to  one  who  may  never  see 
one  more,  and  to  one  who  feels  that 
henceforth  she  is  homeless  in  the 
world.  Mary  Tennyson  was  the  calm¬ 
est  there,  for  even  Laura’s  innocent 
tears  gushed  forth,  and  mine  were 
hardly  hidden. 

“  The  carriage  rolled  away  as  swiftly 
and  lightly  with  its  load  of  sorrow  as 
though  it  followed  in  a  festival.  .  .  . 
London  again — London  at  St.  Paul’s 
Hotel,  opposite  St.  Paul’s  itself.  As 
soon  as  possible  I  dressed  and  went  to 
Seeley’s  (the  publisher’s)  ;  from  thence 
to  Uncle  Peter’s.  Mimosa  met  me, 
and  we  went  to  Kensington,  to  Mrs. 
Johns’,  dear,  dear  kind  thing  !  She 
had  prepared  a  dinner  for  us,  which 
we  partook  of,  and  then  she  accom¬ 
panied  us  to  London,  and  left  us  at 
Curie’s  in  Brook  Street.  Went  in,  and 
was  introduced  to  Curie  as  Louisa 
Lanesborough.  He  was  most  kind, 
and  made  me  write  from  his  dictation 
the  course  she  was  to  pursue,  recom¬ 
mending  us  to  a  homoeopath  in  Paris, 
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La  Fith.  lie  talked  a  great  deal  of 
animal  magnetism.” 

When  she  returned  to  the  hotel, 
Louisa  Lanesborough  changed  her 
dress,  resuming  her  character  of 
“  Marion.”  After  this  interview  with 
Curie,  she  appears  to  have  definitely 
decided  to  accompany  her  friend  Mrs. 
Neville  to  Italy. 

The  story  entitled  “  Through  Night 
to  Light” — the  principal  characters  in 
which  are  Mrs.  Neville  and  Louisa 
Lanesborough — begins  at  this  point ; 
but  nd  reference  is  made  in  it  to  the 
Tennysons,  nor  to  Louisa  Lanesbor- 
ough’s  disguise,  as  they  do  not  bear  on 
the  purport  of  that  story. 

As  it  had  been  arranged  while  at 
Beech  Hill  that  Frederick  and  Mary 
Tennyson  should  accompany  Mrs.  Nev¬ 
ille  to  Italy,  Louisa  was  unable  to  throw 
off  her  disguise,  which  she  had  always 
hoped  to  do  before  starting,  should  she 
decide  on  going  to  Italy.  And  accord¬ 
ingly  the  irksome  cap  and  ”  front,” 
and  half-anomalous  position  of  out¬ 
ward  servitude  in  which  she  found  her¬ 
self,  continued. 

On  the  morning  of  April  28,  then, 
after  a  hasty  breakfast,  two  carriages 
came  :  in  one  was  placed  Mrs.  Nev¬ 
ille,  Laura,  and  Mary  Tennyson  ;  Fred¬ 
erick  Tennyson  and  Marion  in  the 
other,  with  all  the  boxes  and  parcels, 
nineteen  of  them,  all  under  her  care, 
as  she  had  undertaken  the  office  of 
courier,  to  pay  for  everything,  settle 
and  provide  for  the  whole  party.  To 
save  Mrs.  Neville  all  unnecessary  fa¬ 
tigue,  the  journey  was  made  as  far  as 
possible  by  water.  They  accordingly 
embarked  at  the  Tower  Steps,  London, 
in  the  Phoenix,  for  Havre,  from  where 
they  went  on  by  diligence  {yi&  Paris) 
to  Chalon.  Here  Frederick  and  Mary 
Tennyson  left  the  party  to  travel  by 
another  route  and  rejoin  them  at  Como. 
From  Chalon  Mrs.  Neville,  Laura,  and 
Louisa  Lanesborough  went  on  to  Lyons, 
from  where  they  continued  their  jour¬ 
ney  in  a  Rhone  steamer  to  Marseilles 
(a  pleasing  account  of  this  part  of  their 
journey  is  given  in  “  Through  Night 
to  Light”).  From  Marseilles  they 
went  on  to  Genoa  on  board  a  Mediter¬ 
ranean  steamer,  and  proceeded  by  easy 
stages  to  the  Lake  of  Como,  where 
they  were  rejoined  by  the  Tennysons. 
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Here  also  Mrs.  Neville’s  brother,  an 
officer  in  the  Austrian  service,  joined 
them,  and  her  father  was  daily  expect¬ 
ed.  This  was  a  new  dilemma  for 
Louisa,  as  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
“  Marion”  episode,  and  expected  to 
find  Louisa  Lanesborough  in  her  own 
proper  person  with  his  daughter.  The 
Tennysons,  on  the  other  hand,  knew 
only  of  the  servant  Marion,  and  Louisa 
felt  the  strongest  reluctance  to  reveal 
her  identity. 

The  days'  went  on.  ‘  ‘  Mary  [Mimosa] 
and  Charles  [her  brother]  made  me 
listen  to  a  thousand  reasons  for  telling 
Frederick  and  Mary  Tennyson  now. 
I  am  a  coward,  and,  besides,  think  it 
better  not ;  but  they  wish  it  so  much, 
I  must  yield.  How  will  it  be  done  'i 
How  will  they  take  it?  What  will  be 
the  end  of  this  ? 

“  July  4. — Up  at  six.  Lesson  at 
seven  ;  took  water  to  Mimosa,  and 
worked  till  breakfast,  then  remained 
in  my  room  till  near  three,  and  I  then 
read  a  little  to  Charles  while  he  was 
painting.  Dinnertime  came;  when 
in  my  room,  I  was  just  w'riting  a  let¬ 
ter  to  M.,  when  she  came  in  and  we 
determined  on  telling  Mary  Tennyson. 
Accordingly  I  went  to  the  dining-room, 
where  they  were  sitting  at  the  balcony, 
and  in  passing  Mimosa  I  stooped  over 
her  and  kissed  her  !  Mary  looked  up 
amazed  !  Charley  sat  in  an  ecstasy  of 
delight  at  the  scene.  Again  we  kissed, 
and  Mary  was  in  such  astonishment 
that  she  could  not  speak.  At  last  Mi¬ 
mosa  said,  ‘  Mary,  what  do  you  think 
of  this?  Who  dfo  you  think  this  can 
be  ?  ’  She  did  not  know  ;  she  was 
quite  bewildered,  I  spoke  and  said, 
‘  Which  of  her  friends  do  you  think  I 
could  be?  Who  am  I  most  like?’ 
‘  Louisa  Lanesborough,  but — ’  ‘  It  is 

her,  Mary  !  it  is  Louisa.’  ‘  Nonsense, 
nonsense  !  ’  said  Mary,  ‘  it  cannot  be. 
I  cannot  believe  it !’  but  her  look  was 
perplexed  beyond  description.”  Final- 
W,  Mrs.  Neville  having  explained,  and 
Louisa  having  taken  off  her  cap  and 
wig  and  changed  her  dress,  “  Marion” 
vanished  from  the  scene,  and  ”  we 
talked  and  wondered  and  went  over  it 
all  that  whole  evening.” 

Shortly  after  this  the  Tennysons  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  and  Louisa  Lanes¬ 
borough  remained  in  propria  persona 
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with  her  friend  Mrs.  Neville  (as  re¬ 
counted  in  “  Through  Night  to  Light”) 
until  the  following  year  (1840),  when 
she  again  paid  a  visit  to  the  Tennysons 
at  Beech  Hill ;  and  she  would  laugh¬ 
ingly  relate  in  after  years  how  strange 
it  seemed  to  come  back  there  under 
altered  circumstances.  Her  “fellow- 
servants,”  the  same  she  had  left  be¬ 
fore,  watched  her  return  with  unsus¬ 
picious  eyes.  “  .John”  waited  sol¬ 
emnly  upon  her  at  dinner,  and  never 
guessed,  as  he  handed  his  dishes,  that 
he  was  standing  behind  the  chair  of 
the  maid  Marion.  Many  a  laugh  must 
she  and  Mary  Tennyson  have  had  over 
the  situation,  as  they  sat  together  in 
the  twilight,  dreaming,  and  talking 
over  “  the  past,”  listening  to  Alfred 
as  he  read  them  his  latest  verses  on 
their  favorite  “  dreary,”  “  Mariana  in 
the  Moated  Grange”  (Louisa’s  copy  of 
which  differs  somewhat  from  the  print¬ 
ed  poem),  or  sketching  the  ”  Things” 
which  Alfred  was  wont  to  aver  he  sato 
in  the  small  hours  or  “  before  a  mid¬ 
night  fire,” — strange  grim  forms,  half 
human,  half  beast,  which,  some  from 
Alfred  Tennyson’s,  some  from  Louisa 
Lanesborough’s  pen,  now  lie  before 
me,  with  a  sonnet  of  Alfred’s,  dated 
“23  May  1840,”  which  I  have  never 
seen  in  print. 

Often  in  later  years  have  I  heard 
from  Louisa’s  daughter  of  the  pleasure 
with  which  she  used  to  listen  to  her 
mother’s  descriptions  of  the  happy 
homely  life  the  Tennysons  spent  at 
Beech  Hill  :  of  the  big  grown-up  fam¬ 
ily,  each  going  his  or  her  way  in  per¬ 
fect  freedom  ;  the  sons  dreaming,  writ¬ 
ing.  thinking  out  life-problems,  each 
in  his  own  line  (Alfred  wandering 
weirdly  up  and  down  the  house  in  the 
“  small  hours,”  murmuring  poetry  as 
he  went)  ;  the  sisters  fond,  proud,  cul¬ 
tivated,  appreciative,  reading  to  one 
another  Alfred’s  last  new  poem  or  quot¬ 
ing  Charles’s  or  Frederick’s  sayings  ; 
Md  the  tender  mother’s  spirit  brood¬ 
ing  over  all. 

Among  the  papers  which  have  come 
into  my  hands  with  the  library  of 
Louisa  Lanesborough  *  (subsequently 
Madame  L —  C — )  is  a  bundle  of  pri¬ 
vate  letters  from  John  Ruskin,  Mark 
Pattison,  Victor  Hugo,  J.  H.  New¬ 
man,  E.  B.  Pusey,  Samuel  Wilber- 


force,  and  others.  From  among  them 
I  extract  a  letter  which  I  may  without 
indiscretion  (by  omitting  a  portion  of 
it)  reproduce  here.  It  is  from  Emily 
Tennyson — the  “  Emily”  who  was  once 
Arthur  Hallam’s  betrothed — to  Louisa 
Lanesborough,  and  runs  as  follows  : — 

“  My  dear  Louisa,— Did  not  a 
change  come  o’er  the  spirit  of  my 
countenance  last  Thursday,  4th,  at 
dinner-time  when  your  letter  was  put 
into  my  hand  !  In  the  rural  monotony 
of  our  Beech  Hill  existence,  such  an 
unexpected  arrival  to  the  favored  indi¬ 
vidual  is  a  spirit  stirring  event.  Let¬ 
ters  at  every  moment  of  the  day  and 
night  are  things  to  be  desired,  and 
when  one  drops  in  from  an  unlooked- 
for  quarter,  the  unfortunately  consti¬ 
tuted  Tennyson  discovers  his  or  her 
face,  through  the  quicker  beating  of 
that  very  sensitive  insensible  thing  the 
heart,  blooming  up  till  the  extended 
ruddy  glow  might  very  easily  he  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  wealth  of  globed  peony. 

“  Gramercy,  Louy,  as  Charles  called 
you,  for  writing  to  such  a  quaint  bird 
as  myself  :  in  consequence  I  say,  as 
they  say  in  the  East,  *  May  your  shad¬ 
ow  never  be  less.’ 

“  Mary  is  sitting  by  me.  She  wishes 
me  to  say  she  is  going  out  for  a  fort¬ 
night,  and  is  busy  packing,  or  she 
would  have  written  :  somehow  or  other, 
words  appear  to  have  been  of  little  ser- 
vice  to  ye  both  on  one  occasion.  She 
was  expecting  a  letter  from  you  ;  while 
Collins,  thing  of  the  enchanting  smile 
and  golden  hair,  seems  to  have  been 
holding  out  the  same  delusions  to  you.” 

Then  follow  allusions  to  other  mat¬ 
ters. 

“  How  glad  I  feel  for  thee  once  more 
at  home,  after  all  thy  trials  and  mis¬ 
eries  !  Never  mind  about  ‘  the  great 
piece  of  life  being  dragged  away  by  the 
weary  wanderings,’  if  by  these  same 
weary  wanderings  thou  hast  gained 
more  experience  in  humanity,  even 
should  the  experience  have  given  rather 
a  grave  cast  to  thy  life — for,  as  thou 
gavest  me  to  understand,  thy  caution- 
bump  is  small ;  consequently,  I  am 
afraid  thy  wisdom  in  the  world,  be¬ 
tween  deceitful  and  true  hearts,  must 
be  gained  by  painful  experience.  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  I  tell  thee,  tell  me  everything. 
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all  thy  feelings.  I  am  a  true  husk, 
and  trust  I  shall  never,  by  any  unhusky 
action,  dishonor  the  society.  There 
is  one  person  who  can  now  no  longer 
be  considered  a  member ;  but  of  her 
I  will  say  nothing,  as  it  may  pain  thee. 
...  By  the  by,  as  you  say,  we  know 
nothing  about  you.  You  say  you  are 
not  a  swindler  :  we  are  willing  to  hope 
till  we  have  proof  to  the  contrary.  I 
myself  am  much  inclined  to  look  favor¬ 
ably  on  you,  especially  after  the  oath 
that  was  taken — do  you  remember? 
Ah  !  we  are  a  queer  lot,  but  we  have 
true  hearts. 

“  I  am  glad  you  say  dear  Mrs.  Ten¬ 
nyson  :  that  tender  little  adjective 
looks  very  nice,  and  looks  as  if  you 
appreciate  duly  what  you  have  seen  of 
our  mother  against  the  world.  .  .  . 
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“.  .  .  Much  love  from  us  all— no 
more  time.  Don’t  let  the  first  letter 
to  me  be  the  last. — Thy  very  affection¬ 
ate  Emily.” 

These  two  devoted  friends,  “  Mi¬ 
mosa”  and  Louisa,  after  they  separated 
in  Italy,  never  again  met  in  this  world. 
Mary  Neville  (“  Mimosa”)  now  lies 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  monastery 
of  Santo  Spirito — the  great  Armenian 
convent,  where  Byron  studied,  near 
Venice — the  only  woman  ever  interred 
within  its  sacred  precincts.  Louisa— 
to  whose  Journal  I  am  indebted  for 
the  account  of  the  romantic  incident 
recorded  in  these  pages — has  also  passed 
through  Night  to  Light. — Blackwood's 
Magazine. 
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This  war  oppresses  me,  for  I  can  see 
clearly  the  protracted  struggle  it  will 
entail,  and  the  end  is  hard  to  foretell. 
Our  men  are  behaving  with  their  usual 
bravery,  but  the  enemies  are  proving 
themselves  no  such  weak  antagonists 
as  was  anticipated. 

It  is  now  four  months  since  war  was 
declared,  and  there  is  no  decided  suc¬ 
cess  to  score  on  our  side,  while  every 
additional  day  means  the  loss  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  men.  My  nerves  are  in  such  a 
state  of  tension,  that  the  telegrams  from 
the  seat  of  war,  enumerating  dead  and 
wounded,  affect  me  much  more  deeply 
than  other  people.  Others  can  read 
calmly,  “  Our  losses  were  unimpor¬ 
tant  ;  so  many  officers  wounded,  fifty 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men 
killed,  one  hundred  wounded,”  and 
they  can  even  rejoice  over  the  small 
number  ;  whereas,  when  I  read  such 
an  account,  the  whole  scene  of  carnage 
rises  vividly  before  me.  Fifty  dead, 
one  hundred  wounded — is  that  a  mere 
bagatelle  ? 

Why  should  indignation  seize  us  at 
reading  in  the  paper  how  some  mur¬ 
derer  made  one  or  two  people  his  vic¬ 
tims  ?  Why  should  the  sight  of  dead 
bodies  riddled  with  balls,  but  lying  on 


a  battle-field,  fail  to  inspire  us  with 
such  terror  as  the  interior  of  a  house 
which  has  been  the  scene  of  a  murder¬ 
ous  outrage?  Why  should  the  catas¬ 
trophe  on  the  Tiligoule  Embankment, 
entailing  the  loss  of  some  dozens  of 
lives  only,  have  caused  the  whole  of 
Russia  to  cry  out,  whereas  a  brush  be¬ 
tween  outposts,  with  the  “unimpor¬ 
tant”  loss  of  some  dozens  of  men,  passes 
unnoticed  ?  I  often  discuss  the  war 
with  Basil  Petrovitch  Lvov,  a  medical 
student,  who  is  a  friend  of  mine.  The 
other  day  he  said  to  me  : 

“  Well,  we  shall  see,  old  peace-lover, 
how  you  will  manage  with  your  hu¬ 
mane  theories,  once  you  are  called  out 
and  you  are  under  orders  to  shoot  down 
the  enemy  with  your  own  hand.” 

“  I  shall  not  be  called  out,  Basil  Pe¬ 
trovitch  ;  I  am  enrolled  in  the  Militia.” 

“  I  dare  say  ;  but  if  the  war  con¬ 
tinues,  the  Militia  will  be  called  out 
too.  Don’t  you  flatter  yourself,  my 
boy  ;  your  turn  will  come.” 

My  heart  sank,  for  why  had  this  view 
of  the  case  never  occurred  to  me  ? 

Of  course  the  Militia  will  be  called 
out ;  it  is  not  the  least  improbable. 
“  If  the  war  continues”  .  .  .  and  it  is 
certainly  likely  to  continue.  However, 
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'  even  should  it  not  do  so,  that  will  make 
no  difference,  for  another  war  will 
arise.  What  is  to  prevent  Russia  going 
to  war  ?  Why  should  she  not  complete 
I  a  glorious  undertaking?  My  own  con¬ 
viction  is,  that  the  present  war  is  but 
the  forerunner  of  another  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  which  will  spare  none  of  us,  nei¬ 
ther  me,  nor  my  little  brother,  nor  my 
sister’s  baby  son  ;  and  that  my  own  turn 
will  not  be  long  in  coming. 

And  what  is  to  become  of  my  per¬ 
sonality?  From  the  very  depths  of 
my  soul  I  protest  against  war,  and 
none  the  less  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
shoulder  a  rifle,  to  go  forth  to  battle, 
and  to  sacrifice  my  own  life.  It  can¬ 
not  surely  be  !  that  I,  a  peaceful,  well- 
meaning  young  fellow,  who  have  trou¬ 
bled  myself  hitherto  only  about  my 
books  and  my  lectures,  about  my  own 
family  and  a  few  near  friends  ;  that  I, 
who  hoped  in  two  years’  time  to  take 
up  other  work,  in  a  profession  of  love 
and  of  truth  ;  to  sum  up,  that  a  man 
like  me,  accustomed  to  look  on  the 
world  objectively,  accustomed  to  keep 
it  constantly  before  him,  believing  that 
he  was  thus  able  to  see  the  evil,  and 
consequently  to  shun  it ;  that  I  am 
now  to  behold  all  my  peaceful  plans 
upset,  and  that  my  own  shoulders  are 
to  be  clothed  with  the  rags,  the  rents, 
and  the  stains  which  I  have  been  con¬ 
templating  on  those  of  others.  And 
no  amount  of  progress,  no  amount  of 
knowledge  of  myself  and  of  the  world, 
no  amount  of  spiritual  liberty,  will  pro¬ 
cure  me  the  miserable  liberty  for  which 
I  crave  ;  liberty  to  dispose  of  my  own 
body. 

When  I  try  to  tell  Lvov  how  my  soul 
revolts  against  war,  he  turns  me  into 
ridicule. 

“  My  dear  fellow,  concern  yourself 
with  things  more  within  your  reach, 
you  will  get  along  far  better.  Do  you 
imagine  that  these  massacres  are  any 
pleasure  to  me?  Not  only  do  they 
mean  misery  all  round,  but  they  injure 
me  personally,  for  they  prevent  me 
getting  through  my  exams.  They 
mean,  from  my  point  of  view,  that  we 
shall  be  hurried  through  our  lectures, 
and  packed  off  to  amputate  arms  and 
legs.  However,  I  do  not  bother  my¬ 
self  with  reflecting  on  the  horrors  of 


war,  for,  no  matter  what  opinion  I 
may  hold,  I  am  powerless  to  do  any¬ 
thing  toward  the  suppression  of  war. 
The  real  truth  is,  that  it  is  far  better 
to  do  nothing,  and  mind  one’s  own 
business.  And  if  I  should  be  despatch¬ 
ed  as  surgeon  to  the  sick  and  wounded, 
I  intend  to  go,  and  to  do  my  duty. 
There  is  no  way  out  of  it,  and  in  these 
days  one  must  make  a  sacriflce  of  one’s 
self.  By  the  way,  you  know  that  Mary 
intends  enrolling  herself  as  Sister  of 
Mercy?” 

“  No  ;  you  don’t  say  so?” 

“  She  decided  upon  it  three  days 
ago,  and  she  has  just  gone  off  to  prac¬ 
tise  bandaging.  I  did  not  attempt  to 
dissuade  her,  only  I  inquired  how  she 
expected  to  finish  her  education?  ‘  I 
will  do  that  on  my  return,  should  I 
survive.  ’  So  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  said,  but  allow  her  to  join,  and  take 
up  good  works.” 

”  And  what  about  Kouzma  Fo- 
initch  ?” 

“  Kouzma  says  not  a  word,  he  is  as 
grumpy  as  a  bear,  and  sits  idle  all  day 
long.  I  am  glad,  on  his  account,  that 
my  sister  is  going  away  ;  for  he  is  wast¬ 
ing  away  from  worry,  follows  her  like 
her  shadow,  and  does  nothing  the 
whole  day.  However,  such  is  love.” 
And  Basil  Petrovitch  turned  his  head. 
”  There  he  is,  off  to  escort  her  home, 
as  if  she  was  not  always  accustomed  to 
go  about  by  herself  !” 

”  It  seems  a  pity  to  me,  Basil  Petro¬ 
vitch,  that  he  lives  with  you.” 

‘‘  Certainly  it  is  a  pity  ;  but  who 
could  have  foreseen  it?  This  set  of 
rooms  was  too  large  for  my  sister  and 
myself ;  one  room  was  unoccupied, 
why  should  I  not  allow  a  friend  to  take 
it?  And  a  capital  good  fellow  did 
take  it,  and  then  fell  in  love  with  her. 
If  I  must  speak  the  truth,  I  am  vexed 
about  it  on  her  account ;  for  Kouzma 
is  as  good  as  she  is  !  He  is  honest  and 
upright,  and  no  fool  ;  and  she  takes 
no  more  notice  of  him  than  if  he  did 
not  exist.  But  now  you  must  clear 
out  of  this,  for  I  have  no  time  to  ^are. 
If  you  want  to  see  my  sister  and  Kouz¬ 
ma,  just  wait  in  the  dining-room  ;  they 
will  soon  be  in.” 

“  Thanks,  Basil  Petrovitch,  but  I 
have  no  time  either.  Good-by.” 

I  had  hardly  reached  the  street  when 
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I  saw  Mary  Petrovna  and  Kouzma. 
They  were  walking  along  without 
speaking,  Mary  Petrovna  with  a  con¬ 
strained  and  concentrated  expression 
somewhat  in  front,  and  Kouzma  by 
her  side,  but  lagging  a  little,  as  if  not 
daring  to  walk  alongside,  and  taking  a 
stolen  glance  at  her  face  now  and  then. 
They  passed  me  without  noticing  me. 

It  has  now  come  to  this.  I  sit  idle 
the  whole  day  long,  and  can  give  my 
mind  to  nothing.  I  have  been  reading 
about  the  third  engagement  at  Plevna. 
There  were  twelve  thousand  Russians 
and  Roumanians  alone  left  on  the  field, 
without  counting  Turks.  Twelve  thou¬ 
sand  !  At  one  time  this  number  rises 
concretely  before  me  ;  at  another  time 
it  is  drawn  out  in  an  endless  line  of 
corpses,  lying  in  line.  If  placed  shoul¬ 
der  to  shoulder  they  would  form  a  road 
eight  versts  in  lengdi.  Is  such  a  thing 
conceivable?  I  have  been  told  all 
about  Skoboleff ;  about  an  onward 
rush,  an  attack,  the  taking  of  a  re¬ 
doubt — or  else  the  redoubt  was  taken 
from  him — I  cannot  recollect.  In  the 
whole  terrible  affray  there  is  only  one 
thing  which  I  seem  to  take  in,  and 
which  rises  up  before  me — a  mountain 
of  dead  bodies,  which  is  to  serve  as  the 
pedestal  of  a  magnificent  engagement, 
and  which  will  find  its  place  on  the  pages 
of  history.  It  may,  possibly,  have  been 
inevitable  ;  that  I  do  not  take  on  my¬ 
self  to  decide,  and  could  not  if  1  would. 
I  am  not  sitting  in  judgment  on  the 
war,  but  am  concerned  about  it  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  immediate  feelings  of  re¬ 
volt  which  arise  in  me  at  the  shedding 
of  such  streams  of  blood.  An  ox,  be¬ 
holding  a  fellow  ox  slaughtered  before 
his  eyes,  probably  experiences  some¬ 
thing  similar.  He  cannot  understand 
what  interest  can  be  furthered  by  such 
slaughter,  and  can  only  gaze  on  the 
blood  and  listen  to  the  despairing  cries 
which  shatter  his  very  soul,  with  eyes 
revolving  in  terror. 

Now,  am  I  a  coward?  Yes  or 
no? 

To-day  I  was  accused  of  being  a  cow¬ 
ard.  This  was  said  to  me  by  a  very 
ordinary  individual  to  whom  1  had  ex¬ 
pressed  my  fear  of  being  called  out.  I 
did  not  feel  the  least  angry  at  his  re- 
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mark,  only  it  made  me  put  the  question 
to  myself — Am  I  not  a  coward,  after 
all  ?  Maybe  my  intense  aversion  to 
what  every  one  looks  upon  as  a  glori¬ 
ous  undertaking  arises  from  fear  of  my 
own  life.  But  is  it  really  worth  while 
placing  one  ordinary,  everyday  life  in 
the  balance  against  a  magnificent  un¬ 
dertaking? 

The  introspection  did  not  detain  me 
long.  I  recalled  my  whole  life,  all 
those  occurrences — very  few,  it  is  true 
— when  I  was  called  upon  to  stand  face 
to  face  with  danger,  and  I  could  not 
accuse  myself  of  cowardice.  For  my¬ 
self,  personally,  I  had  no  fear  then, 
and  neither  have  I  now.  And  so  it  is 
not  death  that  frightens  me. 

Always  fresh  engagements,  ever  fresh 
losses  and  sufferings.  Once  I  take  up 
the  paper  I  am  unable  to  settle  to  any¬ 
thing.  As  for  books — well  instead  of 
letters  I  behold  rows  of  men.  My  pen 
seems  to  me  a  weapon  inflicting  black 
wounds  on  the  white  paper.  If  mat¬ 
ters  continue  I  shall  consider  my  mind 
in  a  state  of  hallucination.  But  now 
a  new  anxiety  has  cropped  up,  which 
somewhat  distracts  me  from  the  one 
haunting  thought.  Yesterday  evening 
I  went  over  to  Lvov’s  and  found  him 
at  tea.  The  brother  and  sister  were 
seated  at  table,  while  Kouzma  was  mov¬ 
ing  restlessly  up  and  down  and  holding 
his  hand  to  his  swollen  face,  which  was 
tied  up  in  a  handkerchief. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  you?” 
I  asked. 

He  made  no  reply  beyond  waving  his 
hand,  and  continued  to  pace  backward 
and  forward. 

“  He  has  been  suffering  from  rack¬ 
ing  toothache,  inflammation  has  set  in, 
and  now  a  huge  abscess  has  formed,” 
said  Mary  Petrovna.  “  I  begged  him 
to  go  to  the  doctor  in  time,  but  he 
would  not  hear  of  it,  and  this  is  the 
result.” 

‘  ‘  The  doctor  will  be  here  directly  ; 
I  have  just  been  to  fetch  him,”  an¬ 
nounced  Basil  Petrovitch. 

“  Quite  superfluous  on  my  account,” 
muttered  Kouzma  between  his  teeth. 

“  Superfluous  indeed  I  when  subcu¬ 
taneous  suffusion  may  set  in  !  And 
you  insist  on  walking  about,  though  I 
have  begged  and  entreated  you  to  lie 
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down.  You  surely  must  be  aware  how 
these  things  end  sometimes  ?” 

“  What  does  it  matter  what  way  they 
end?”  growled  Kouzma. 

“  What  does  it  matter  !  How  can 
you  say  that,  Kouzma  Fomitch  ?  Don’t 
talk  nonsense,”  said  Mary  Petrovna 
gently. 

These  few  words  were  sufficient  to 
appease  Kouzma,  who  proceeded  to 
draw  a  chair  to  the  table,  and  asked 
for  some  tea,  which  Mary  Petrovna 
poured  out  and  handed  to  him.  His 
face  assumed  an  expression  of  rapture 
as  ho  took  the  glass  from  her  hand  ; 
and  this  expression  accorded  so  little 
with  the  ridiculous,  distorted,  swollen 
cheek  that  I  could  not  help  smiling, 
Lvov  could  not  suppress  a  smile  either. 
Only  Mary  Petrovna  continued  to  look 
grave  and  compassionate.  The  doctor 
arrived — a  fresh,  healthy,  and  cheery 
young  fellow.  After  examining  the  in¬ 
valid’s  throat  his  expression  changed 
to  one  of  anxiety. 

“  Come,  come,  let  us  go  to  your 
room,  I  must  examine  you  carefully.” 
I  followed  them  into  Kouzma’s  room. 

Here  the  doctor  placed  him  on  the 
bed,  and  began  examining  the  upper 
part  of  his  chest,  going  over  it  care¬ 
fully  with  his  finger. 

“  Now  I  must  ask  you  to  remain 
quietly  in  bed,  and  on  no  account  to 
get  up.  Have  you  any  friends,  who 
would  devote  a  little  time  to  nursing 
you?”  asked  the  doctor. 

“I  dare  say  1  have,”  replied  Kouz¬ 
ma,  looking  puzzled. 

‘‘  Then  this  is  what  I  have  to  beg,” 
said  the  doctor,  turning  courteously  to 
me  ;  ”  from  to-day  your  friend  must 
be  nursed,  and  if  any  new  symptoms 
arise,  I  must  be  sent  for.” 

He  left  the  room  ;  Lvov  conducting 
him  into  the  anteroom,  where  they 
conversed  for  a  long  time  in  low  tones. 
Meanwhile  I  went  to  Mary  Petrovna. 
She  was  sitting  buried  in  thought, 
leaning  her  head  on  one  hand,  and 
slowly  stirring  her  tea  with  the  other. 

”  The  doctor  says  Kouzma  requires 
nursing.” 

‘‘  Then  there  is  really  danger  ?”  ask¬ 
ed  Mary  Petrovna,  in  a  tone  of  alarm. 

”  Probably  there  is  ;  otherwise,  why 
should  he  require  constant  attention  ? 


Yon  will  not  object  to  nurse  him,  Mary 
Petrovna?” 

”  Ah,  no,  of  course  not !  I  have 
not  started  for  the  seat  of  war,  and  yet 
I  am  asked  to  do  duty  as  Sister  of 
Mercy.  Let  us  go  to  him,  he  must  be 
very  dull  all  alone.” 

Kouzma  smiled  at  us,  as  much  as 
the  swelling  would  permit,  as  we  en¬ 
tered. 

“  How  am  I  to  thank  you  ?”  he  said 
— “  just  as  I  was  beginning  to  think  I 
was  forgotten  !” 

“  No,  Kouzma  Fomitch,  this  is  not 
the  time  to  forget  you,  you  require 
nursing.  Now  you  see  what  comes  of 
disobedience,”  said  Mary  Petrovna, 
smiling. 

“And  you  really  will  nurse  me?” 
asked  Kouzma  timidly. 

”  Of  course  I  will,  only  you  must  be 
obedient.” 

Kouzma  fiushed  with  pleasure  and 
closed  his  eyes. 

“  By  the  way,”  he  said  suddenly, 
turning  to  me,  “  just  hand  me  the 
looking-glass,  it  is  there  on  the  table.” 

I  handed  him  a  little  circular  look¬ 
ing-glass  :  Kouzma  begged  me  to  give 
him  a  light,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
looking-glass  examined  the  bad  place. 
After  this  his  face  clouded  over,  and 
though  we  all  three  endeavored  to  draw 
him  into  conversation,  not  a  word  did 
he  utter  the  whole  evening. 

I  heard  to-day  that  the  Militia  is 
really  to  be  called  out  shortly  ;  I  had 
thought  as  much,  and  was  not  taken 
by  surprise.  I  might  avoid  the  fate  I 
so  much  dread.  I  might  make  use  of 
somewhat  influential  friends,  and  stay 
in  Petersburg,  while  still  remaining  in 
the  Service.  They  could  find  some¬ 
thing  for  me  here,  even  if  it  were  a  bil¬ 
let  as  clerk  in  one  of  the  Government 
Offices.  But,  in  the  first  place,  some¬ 
thing  restrains  me  from  having  re¬ 
course  to  such  an  expedient ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  a  something  inside 
me,  which  I  cannot  define,  sits  in  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  situation,  and  forbids  me 
to  shun  the  war.  “  It  would  not  be 
right,”  says  the  voice  of  my  conscience. 

The  last  thing  which  I  should  have 
expected  to  happen,  has  happened.  1 
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went  over  to-day  to  relieve  Mary  Petrov¬ 
na  at  Konzma’s  bedside.  She  met  me 
at  the  door,  pale  and  exhausted  after 
a  sleepless  night,  and  with  eyes  red 
from  crying. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  Mary  Petrov¬ 
na  ?  What  has  happened  ?” 

“  Softly,  softly,  pray,”  she  whis¬ 
pered  ;  “  now  all  is  over.” 

”  What  is  over  ?  Is  he  dead  ?” 

No,  not  yet ;  but  there  is  no  hope. 
Both  doctors — for  we  called  in  an¬ 
other — ” 

She  could  not  speak  for  weeping. 

“  Come  and  see  for  yourself.  Let 
us  go  to  him.” 

‘‘  Then  dry  your  eyes  first,  and  take 
some  water  ;  you  will  quite  upset  him.” 

“  It  does  not  matter.  Do  you  im¬ 
agine  he  is  not  perfectly  well  aware  of 
it?  He  knew  it  last  night,  when  he 
asked  for  the  looking-glass.  Of  course 
he  knew  ;  why,  he  is  nearly  through 
his  exams,  as  medical  student.” 

The  heavy  smell  of  a  dissecting-room 
greeted  me.  The  sick  man’s  bed  was 

{lulled  out  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
lis  long  legs,  his  huge  body,  with  the 
arms  lying  stretched  down  each  side, 
were  clearly  detiiied  under  the  bed¬ 
clothes.  His  eyes  were  closed,  and  his 
breathing  came  slowly  and  heavily.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  he  had  grown  thin¬ 
ner  in  one  night :  his  face  had  assumed 
a  terrible  earthy  tinge  and  was  clammy 
and  damp. 

“  But  what  is  the  matter  with  him  ?” 
1  asked. 

“  He  must  tell  you  himself.  You 
stay  with  him,  I  can’t.” 

She  went  out,  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands  and  quivering  from  sup¬ 
pressed  sobs,  and  I  took  my  place  by 
the  bedside  and  waited  for  Eouzma  to 
awake.  A  deathlike  stillness  pervaded 
the  room,  the  watch  by  the  bedside 
kept  ticking  out  its  little  tale,  and  be¬ 
sides,  there  was  the  labored  and  heavy 
breathing  of  the  invalid.  I  gazed  at 
him  without  iccognizing  him.  Not 
that  his  features  were  too  much  changed 
— no  ;  only  1  was  looking  at  him  from 
an  entirely  fresh  point  of  view.  I  had 
known  Eouzma  for  a  long  time,  and 
was  a  friend  of  his  (although  there  was 
no  particular  intimacy  between  ns)  ; 
but  never  before  had  I  entered  into  his 
feelings  as  I  did  now.  I  recalled  his 
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whole  life,  his  reverses,  his  successes 
as  if  they  had  been  my  own.  I  had 
always  looked  on  the  absurd  side  of  his 
love  ifor  Mary  Petrovna  ;  now  I  seemed 
to  realize  what  the  poor  fellow  had 
been  through.  Surely  he  cannot  be 
dangerously  ill,  I  reflected.  Impossi¬ 
ble  r  such  a  trifling  ailment  as  tooth¬ 
ache  cannot  kill  a  man.  Mary  Petrov, 
na  is  crying  about  him  ;  but  he  will  re¬ 
cover,  and  all  will  go  smoothly. 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  me. 
Without  any  change  of  expression,  he 
said  slowW,  pausing  between  each 
word:  “How  do  you  do?  You  see  the 
state  I  am  in.  The  end  has  set  in.  It 
has  come  upon  me  so  unawares.  How 
silly  !” 

“  But,  Eouzma,  tell  me,  what  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?  Perhaps  it  is  not 
so  serious.” 

“Not  serious,  you  say ?  No,  my 
dear  fellow,  it  is  very  serious.  In  such 
an  obvious  case,  mistakes  cannot  be 
made.  Just  look  here.” 

And  slowly  and  methodically  turn¬ 
ing  down  the  clothes,  he  unbuttoned 
his  shirt,  and  the  intolerable  smell  of 
a  dead  body  swept  over  me.  On  the 
right  side,  beginning  at  the  neck,  was 
a  patch  the  size  of  the  palm  of  one’s 
hand,  which  was  black  as  soot,  and 
slightly  covered  with  a  dark  blue  efflor¬ 
escence.  It  was  gangrene. 

It  is  now  four  days  that  I  have 
watched,  without  closing  an  eye,  by 
Eouzma’s  bedside ;  sometimes  with 
Mary  Petrovna,  and  sometimes  with 
her  brother.  It  seems  as  if  life  ought 
to  be  extinct,  and  yet  his  strong  con- . 
stitution  still  holds  out.  The  doctor 
cut  away  a  piece  of  blackened,  dead 
flesh,  threw  it  aside  like  a  piece  of  rag, 
and  ordered  us  to  moisten  the  great 
wound  left  by  the  operation,  every  two 
hours.  Every  two  hours  we  both,  or 
all  three  of  us,  approach  Eouzma’s 
bed,  turn  and  lift  his  huge  body,  lay 
bare  the  ghastly  sore,  and  moisten  it 
through  a  gutta-percha  tube  with  a 
mixture  of  carbolic  acid  and  water. 
The  spray  falls  on  the  wound,  and 
Eouzma  can  still  find  strength  to  smile, 
“  Because,”  he  explains,  “  it  tickles.” 
Like  all  people  unaccustomed  to  being 
ill,  he  takes  the  delight  of  a  child  in 
being  waited  upon,  and  when  Mary 
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Petrovna  takes  what  he  terms  “  the 
reins  of  government,”  that  is  to  say, 
the  gntta  percha  tube,  in  her  own 
hands  he  seems  quite  contented,  and 
says  no  one  is  as  skilful  as  she,  although 
her  hand  sometimes  trembles  so  from 
nervousness  that  the  whole  bed  gets 
sprinkled  with  water.  How  their  mu¬ 
tual  relations  have  changed  1  Mary 
Petrovna,  who  seemed  to  Kouzma  some¬ 
thing  unattainable,  something  which 
he  hardly  dared  to  look  upon,  and  who 
hardly  bestowed  a  thought  upon  him, 
now  frequently  sits  crying  silently  by 
his  bedside  while  he  is  asleep,  and 
nurses  him  tenderly  ;  and  he  calmly 
accepts  her  services  as  his  due,  and 
talks  to  her  just  as  a  father  might  to 
his  little  daughter.  At  times  he  suffers 
horribly.  The  sore  burns,  and  he  shiv¬ 
ers  with  ague.  .  .  .  Then  strange 
thoughts  come  into  my  head.  Kouz¬ 
ma  seems  to  me  to  be  merely  one  of 
many  ;  one  of  many  who  make  up  the 
tens  of  thousands  whom  we  read  about 
in  the  accounts  from  the  seat  of  war. 
By  his  suffering,  I  endeavor  to  estimate 
what  must  be  the  sum  of  that  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  war.  What  suffering 
and  sorrow  there  lies  here,  in  one  bed, 
in  one  room,  in  one  breast — and  yet  it 
is  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  sorrow 
and  suffering  of  a  large  number  of  peo¬ 
ple,  who  are  ordered  to  advance,  or¬ 
dered  to  retire,  ordered  to  step  over 
whole  fields  of  the  dead  and  of  the 
dying,  while  still  moaning,  and  whose 
blood-bathed  bodies  yet  stir. 

I  am  quite  worn  out  by  want  of 
sleep,  and  sad  thoughts.  I  must  beg 
Lvov,  or  Mary  Petrovna,  to  sit  up  in¬ 
stead  of  me,  and  I  must  get  two  hours’ 
sleep. 

I  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just,  curled 
up  on  a  little  sofa,  and  was  awakened 
by  taps  on  my  shoulder. 

“  Get  up,  get  up  !”  said  Mary  Pe¬ 
trovna. 

I  started  up,  and  for  the  first  minute 
was  quite  dazed.  Mary  Petrovna  was 
saying  something  in  a  quick  and  fright¬ 
ened  whisper. 

“  There  are  spots  1  New  spots  1”  I 
at  last  made  out. 

“  What  spots  ?  Where  are  there 
snots  ?’  ’ 


“  Ah  !  he  does  not  understand  I 
Fresh  spots  have  appeared  on  Kouzma 
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Fomitch.  I  have  already  sent  for  the 
doctor.” 

“  Yes,  but  it  may  be  a  false  alarm,” 
said  I,  with  the  indifference  of  a  man 
just  awakened  from  sleep. 

“False  alarm?  Come  and  see  for 
yourself !”  - 

Kouzma  lay  stretched  out,  sleeping 
heavily  and  restlessly,  tossing  his  head 
from  side  to  side,  and  groaning  now 
and  again.  His  breast  lay  exposed, 
and  below  the  sore,  which  was  covered 
with  bandages,  I  perceived  two  fresh 
black  spots.  The  gangrene  had  pene¬ 
trated  further  under  the  skin,  and  had 
now  made  its  appearance  in  two  places 
on  the  surface.  Although  1  retained 
but  small  hopes  of  Kouzma’s  recovery, 
still  these  unmistakable  signs  that  his 
life  was  doomed  caused  me  to  turn  pale. 

Mary  Petrovna  seated  herself  in  a 
corner  of  the  room  with  her  hands  in 
her  lap,  and  gazed  at  me  silently  with 
a  look  of  despair. 

“  But  you  must  not  give  way  to  de¬ 
spair,  Mary  Petrovna.  The  doctor  is 
coming  and  will  make  an  examination. 
There  may  still  be  hope.  He  may  re¬ 
cover  yet.’’ 

“  No,  he  will  not  recover  ;  he  will 
die,”  she  whispered. 

“  Well,  say  he  does  not  recover,  and 
he  does  die,”  I  replied,  equally  softly  ; 
“  of  course  it  will  be  a  great  sorrow  to 
us  all,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  make  yourself  so  miserable  now. 
I  declare,  in  these  few  days  you  have 
become  like  a  ghost.” 

“  Have  you  any  conception  of  the 
days  of  torture  they  have  been  to  me  ? 
Why  it  should  be  so  I  cannot  tell.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  used  to  be  no  love  on  my 
side,  and  even  now  1  do  not  believe 
that  my  love  for  him  is  equal  to  his 
for  me.  And  yet,  should  he  die,  my 
heart  will  break.  1  shall  always  re¬ 
member  his  fixed  gaze,  his  constant  si¬ 
lence  before  me,  though  he  liked  to 
talk,  and  was  a  great  talker.  At  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  I  shall  always  re- 

g roach  myself  for  not  taking  pity  on 
im,  for  not  trying  to  appreciate  his 
mind,  his  affection,  his  devotion.  No 
doubt  you  think  it  all  very  foolish,  but 
1  am  constantly  tormented  by  the 
thought  that,  had  I  loved  him,  we 
might  have  lived  our  lives  quite  differ¬ 
ently,  everything  would  have  fallen  out 
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differently,  and  this  awful  and  unlucky 
mishap  would  never  have  occurred.  I 
think,  and  I  think  ;  I  try,  and  I  try  to 
exculpate  myself  ;  and  from  the  bottom 
of  my  soul  I  keep  repeating,  I  was  wrong, 
I  was  wrong — my  God,  J  was  wrong  r’ 

Here  I  glanced  up  at  the  invalid, 
dreading  that  our  whispers  might  awak¬ 
en  him,  and  perceived  a  change  in  his 
face.  He  had  awoke  and  overheard 
Mary  Petrovna,  only  he  did  not  wish 
it  to  appear.  His  lips  trembled,  his 
cheeks  burned,  his  whole  face  seemed 
illuminated  as  if  the  sun  had  lit  it  up, 
as  the  sun  does  light  up  a  damp,  dis¬ 
mal  stretch  of  country  when  the  over¬ 
hanging  clouds  drift  apart  and  sunshine 
streams  through.  Illness  and  fear  of 
death  must  have  been  wiped  from  his 
memory  ;  one  feeling  only  filled  his 
heart  and  flowed  over  in  two  small 
tears  which  escaped  from  under  the 
closed  and  quivering  lids.  Mary  Pe¬ 
trovna  gazed  at  him  for  some  moments 
as  if  frightened  ;  then  she  blushed, 
and  a  tender  look  came  over  her  face, 
and  stooping  down  over  the  poor  crea¬ 
ture,  who  was  already  half  a  corpse, 
she  kissed  him. 

“  Good  God,  how  I  long  to  live  !” 
he  murmured,  as  he  opened  his  eyes. 
And  suddenly  I  heard  strange,  low, 
sobbing  sounds  in  the  room,  for  it  was 
the  first  time  I  had  known  the  poor 
fellow  to  cry. 

I  left  the  room,  restraining  with  diffi¬ 
culty  an  outburst  of  tears  myself. 

And  I,  too,  feel  the  longing  to  live, 
and  all  those  thousands  have  the  same 
longing.  Consolation  has  come  to 
Kouzma  in  his  last  moments  ;  but  how 
will  it  be  on  the  battle-field  ?  To¬ 
gether  with  terror  of  death  and  physi¬ 
cal  pain  Kouzma  experiences  another 
sensation,  which  is  such  that  he  would 
scarce  exchange  the  present  for  any 
other  portion  of  his  life.  No,  it  is 
quite  another  thing.  Death  must  al¬ 
ways  be  death,  but  to  die  surrounded 
by  those  nearest  and  dearest,  or  to  lie 
grovelling  in  the  dirt,  and  in  one’s 
own  blood,  expecting  every  moment 
that  some  one  will  come  up  and  stick  a 
bayonet  into  one,  crushing  one  like  a 
worm  !  .  .  . 

“  I  speak  the  truth,”  said  the  doc¬ 
tor,  putting  on  his  cloak  and  goloshes 
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in  the  anteroom,  ”  when  I  say  that 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  are 
fatal.  However,  in  this  case  I  found 
my  hopes  on  the  careful  nursing,  on 
the  invalid’s  excellent  frame  of  mind 
and  on  his  passionate  wish  to  live.” 

‘‘  All  sick  people  want  to  live,  doc¬ 
tor.” 

”  Yes,  I  know  they  do  ;  but  in  your 
friend’s  case  he  has  other  incentives,” 
said  the  doctor,  with  a  smile.  ‘‘  And 
so  to-night  we  will  perform  an  opera¬ 
tion.  VV’e  will  make  a  new  opening, 
we  will  effect  a  drainage,  so  that  the 
syringing  may  take  more  effect,  and 
we  will  not  yet  give  up  hope.” 

He  squeezed  my  hand,  shook  his  fur 
cloak,  and  went  off  on  his  rounds,  and 
in  the  evening  he  reappeared  with  his 
instruments. 

”  Perhaps,  as  a  budding  doctor  your¬ 
self,  you  would  like  to  perform  the 
operation?”  said  he,  turning  to  Lvov. 

Lvov  nodded  assent,  tucked  up  his 
shirt-sleeves,  and  set  gravely  and 
gloomily  to  work. 

1  watched  him  thrust  some  extraor¬ 
dinary  triangular  instrument  into  the 
flesh  ;  I  watched  the  instrument  cut 
in,  and  saw  how  Kouzma  clutched 
the  bed  and  snapped  his  teeth  from 
pain. 

”  Come  now,  no  nonsense,”  said 
Lvov  gruffly,  arranging  the  necessary 
appliances. 

”  Very  painful  ?”  inquired  Mary  Pe¬ 
trovna  kindly. 

“  Not  very,  darling  ;  but  I  am  weak 
and  worn  out.” 

They  arranged  the  bandages,  and 
after  Kouzma  had  had  some  wine  he 
quieted  down.  The  doctor  went  away, 
Lvov  went  off  to  work  in  his  own  room, 
and  Mary  Petrovna  and  I  began  to  tidy 
up  the  room. 

”  Just  arrange  the  clothes,  will  you  ?” 
said  Kouzma,  in  an  even,  hollow  voice  ; 
”  I  feel  a  draught.” 

I  set  to  work  to  beat  up  the  pillows 
and  to  put  the  clothes  straight,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  directions,  which  he  gave 
very  irritably,  declaring  that  the  bed 
could  not  have  been  properly  made,  as 
he  felt  a  draught  near  his  left  elbow, 
and  begging  me  to  tuck  the  clothes 
under  as  best  I  could.  I  did  my  best, 
but,  all  my  efforts  notwithstanding, 
Kouzma  continued  to  complain  of  feel- 
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jug  cold,  first  in  his  side  and  then  in 
his  legs. 

“  Wliat  a  clumsy  fellow  you  are,” 
he  gently  grumbled;  “I  still  feel  a 
draught  at  my  back.  Let  her  have  a 
try,”  He  glanced  at  Mary  Petrovna 
and  I  saw  plainly  enough  why  I  had 
been  unable  to  give  satisfaction.  Mary 
Petrovna  put  down  the  medicine  bottle 
she  was  holding,  and  came  to  the  bed¬ 
side. 

“  Shall  I  try  ?” 

“  I  wish  yon  would  !  Ah  !  now  I 
feel  quite  comfortable— so  warm  !” 

He  gazed  at  her  while  she  was  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  bed-clothes,  then  closed 
his  eyes,  and  with  an  expression  of 
childlike  happiness  on  his  weary  face 
he  dropped  off  to  sleep. 

“You  are  going  home ?”  inquired 
Mary  Petrovna. 

“  ^fo  ;  I  have  had  a  capital  sleep  and 
can  sit  up.  But  if  I  am  of  no  use  I 
will  be  off.” 

“  Pray  don’t  go.  Let  us  talk  a  lit¬ 
tle.  My  brother  is  always  busy  over 
his  books,  and  I  feel  lonely  sitting 
watching  the  invalid  while  he  is  asleep, 
and  thinking,  so  bitterly  and  so  sadly, 
of  his  approaching  end.” 

“You  must  be  brave,  Mary  Petrov¬ 
na.  Sad  thoughts  and  tears  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  Sisters  of  Mercy.” 

“  Yes,  once  I  am  a  Sister  of  Mercy 
I  shall  not  cry.  But,  all  the  same, 
nursing  the  wounded  will  not  be  so  sad 
as  nursing  one  who  is  so  dear  to  me.” 

“  And  you  intend  to  go,  just  the 
same?” 

“  I  certainly  do.  Whether  he  re¬ 
covers  or  whether  he  dies,  I  shall  go 
just  the  same.  The  idea  has  taken 
such  a  hold  of  me  that  1  cannot  shake 
it  off.  I  long  to  do  some  good  work. 
1  long  to  be  rid  of  the  remembrance  of 
happy  past  days.” 

“  Ah,  Mary  Petrovna,  I  fear  going 
to  the  war  will  not  bring  you  much 
comfort.” 

“  Why  not  ?  I  shall  work  hard,  and 
that  will  bring  me  comfort.  Take  part 
in  the  war,  in  some  capacity,  I  must.” 

“  Take  part  in  the  war  !  Then  it 
does  not  inspire  you  with  horror? 
Fancy  your  talking  in  this  way  !” 

“  Yes,  I  do  talk  in  this  way.  Who 
said  I  liked  war  ?  But  now,  how  shall 
I  explain  myself  ?  War  is  an  evil,  and 


you  and  I,  and  a  great  many  more,  are 
of  the  same  opinion  ;  nevertheless  war 
is  inevitable  ;  whether  you  like  it,  or 
whether  you  do  not  like  it,  it  is  all 
one  ;  war  there  will  be.  And  if  you 
do  not  go  and  fight,  some  one  else  will 
have  to  go  in  your  stead,  and  so,  all 
the  same,  somebody  will  be  wounded, 
or  worn  out  on  the  march.  I  fear  you 
do  not  understand  me  !  I  express  my¬ 
self  so  badly.  This  is  what  I  mean  ; 
according  to  my  view,  war  is  a  general 
suffering,  a  general  pain,  and  though 
it  may  be  lawful  to  abstain  from  tsik- 
ing  part  in  it,  I  do  not  admire  such 
conduct.” 

I  was  silent.  Mary  Petrovna  had 
clearly  expressed  the  undefined  aver¬ 
sion  that  I  felt  to  shunning  the  war  in 
my  own  person.  What  she  had  felt, 
I  too  had  felt ;  I  had  only  thought  dif¬ 
ferently. 

“You  seem  to  me  only  to  care  about 
getting  an  appointment  here,”  she  con¬ 
tinued  — “  1  mean,  in  the  event  of  your 
being  called  out.  My  brother  has  talk¬ 
ed  to  me  about  it.  You  know  I  have 
a  very  high  opinion  of  you,  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent,  good  man  ;  but  this  feature  in 
your  character  does  not  please  me.” 

“  It  can’t  be  helped,  Mary  Petrov¬ 
na  !  Every  one  takes  his  own  views. 
What  am  I  to  say  to  you  ?  I  did  not 
begin  the  war,  did  I  ?’^ 

“  No,  you  did  not,  neither  did  any 
of  the  poor  fellows  who  have  already 
been  killed  off,  and  who  are  even  now 
being  sacrificed.  They  would  not  have 
joined,  either,  if  they  could  have  helped 
it ;  but  th^  could  not  help  it,  whereas 
you  can.  They  go  and  fight,  and  you 
think  solely  of  yourself  and  remain  safe 
and  sound  in  Petersburg,  simply  be¬ 
cause  you  have  influential  acquaint¬ 
ances,  who  would  think  twice  before 
sending  off  a  friend  to  the  seat  of  war. 
I  am  not  sitting  in  judgment ;  possi¬ 
bly  it  may  be  excusable,  only  I  do  not 
approve  of  it.”  She  shook  her  curly 
head  energetically,  and  was  silent. 

It  has  come  at  last.  Dressed  in  the 
regulation  gray  cloak,  I  have  been  in¬ 
structed  in  the  elements  of  drill,  in 
manual  exercise.  My  ears  still  re  echo 
with  “  Eyes  front !”  “  Open  order  !” 
“  Attention  !”  “  Present  arms  !” — and 
1  executed  eyes  front,  I  took  open  or- 
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der,  and  I  presented  arms.  And  after 
a  little,  when  I  have  arrived  at  great 
proficiency  in  taken  open  order,  I  shall 
be  appointed  to  a  detachment,  and  then 
we  shall  be  put  into  the  train,  whisked 
off,  and  parcelled  out  among  various 
regiments  to  replace  those  who  have 
been  killed.  However,  what  does  it 
matter  ?  There  is  nothing  more  to  be 
hoped  for.  I  am  now  no  longer  my 
own  master  ;  I  will  swim  with  the  cur¬ 
rent,  and  the  best  thing  to  do  now,  is 
neither  to  think  nor  to  reason,  but  to 
submit  without  criticism  to  all  the 
eventualities  of  life,  and  only  call  out 
when  1  am  hurt. 

They  have  placed  me,  as  being 
“  privileged,”  in  a  separate  wing  of 
the  barracks.  The  wing  is  certainly 
supplied  with  beds  instead  of  wide 
boards  ;  but  it  is  dirty  enough,  in  all 
conscience.  The  housing  of  the  “  un¬ 
privileged”  newly-joined  men  is  filthy. 
According  to  the  regiments  to  which 
they  are  appointed,  they  live  in  an 
enormous  shed,  which  used  to  be  a 
Biding  School.  It  has  been  divided, 
by  wards,  into  two  stories.  Some  straw 
has  been  brought  in,  and  the  momen¬ 
tary  occupants  are  left  to  shake  down 
as  best  they  can.  In  the  passage  lead¬ 
ing  down  the  centre  of  the  Riding 
School  snow  and  mud  have  collected 
from  the  yard  with  the  constant  tramp 
of  feet,  and  have  mixed  with  the  straw 
into  an  inconceivable  mess,  and  even 
on  each  side  of  the  passage  the  straw 
is  not  over  clean.  Several  hundred 
men  are  standing,  sitting,  or  lying  on 
the  straw,  in  groups  from  the  same 
Provinces  :  it  is  Quite  an  ethnographi¬ 
cal  exhibition.  There  are  men  from 
the  same  Provinces  and  from  the  same 
Districts.  There  are  tall,  clumsy  Lit¬ 
tle  Russians  in  new  tunics  and  Astra- 
kan  caps,  lying  in  silence,  in  close 
clusters  of  about  ten. 

“  Good-day  to  you,  my  friends.” 

“  Good-day.” 

“  Have  you  left  home  long?” 

“  About  two  weeks  ago.  And  you, 
who  may  you  be  ?”  aslced  one  of  them. 
I  mentioned  my  name,  which  seemed 
known  to  them  all.  They  brightened 
up  a  little  at  meeting  some  one  from 
their  own  home,  and  became  talkative. 

‘‘  Do  you  find  it  tedious.'*”  I  asked. 

”  Tedious,  indeed,  I  should  think 
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we  did  !  If  we  even  had  good  food* 
but  the  food  is  such  that  words  cun’t 
describe  it.” 

”  Where  are  you  to  be  sent  off  to 
now  ?” 

‘‘Who  can  tell?  I  believe,  against 
the  Turks.” 

‘‘  And  do  you  wish  to  go  ?” 

‘‘  Why  should  I  wish  to  go?” 

I  began  questioning  them  about  our 
town,  and  recollections  of  home  soon 
loosened  their  tongues.  They  told  me 
of  a  recent  wedding,  for  which  two 
pairs  of  oxen  had  to  be  sold,  and  soon 
after  which  the  bridegroom  was  called 
out.  They  told  me  of  the  “  process- 
server  ;  we  wish  him  a  hundred  devils 
on  horseback  galloping  down  his 
throat,”  and  how  the  soil  at  home  is 
now  so  risen  in  value  that  in  that  same 
year  several  hundred  men  had  left  the 
large  village  of  Markovka,  and  migrat¬ 
ed  to  the  Amoor.  .  .  .  Conversation 
touched  only  on  the  past ;  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  of  the  hardships,  the  dangers,  the 
sufferings  which  awaited  us  all,  no  one 
spoke.  No  one  seemed  to  care  to  hear 
about  Turks,  or  Bulgarians,  or  the  un¬ 
dertaking  for  which  we  were  on  our 
way  to  die.  As  I  was  beginning  to 
discuss  the  war,  a  half-drunken  soldier, 
belonging  to  some  local  detachment, 
pulled  up  in  front  of  our  little  group, 
and  gave  utterance  to  the  following 
statement : 

“  We  must  give  the  Turks  a  thrash¬ 
ing.” 

”  But  why  must  we?”  I  asked,  smil¬ 
ing  at  the  confidence  of  the  statement 

‘‘  Just  for  this  reason,  Bareen,  for 
the  honor  of  Russia.  Think  of  the  suf¬ 
ferings  which  the  Turks  have  brought 
upon  us  !  If  they  had  behaved  quietly 
and  decently,  and  not  rebelled,  I  should 
have  been  at  the  present  moment  at 
home  with  my  parents,  safe  and  sound. 
But  their  rebellion  has  brought  sorrow 
on  us  all.  You  may  take  what  1  say 
for  granted,  for  it  is  God’s  truth.  Will 
you  give  me  a  cigarette,  Bareen  ?”  he 
suddenly  broke  off,  facing  about  and 
saluting. 

I  gave  him  a  cigarette,  and,  after 
saying  ‘‘  Good-day”  to  the  other  men, 
I  took  advantage  of  being  off  duty  to 
turn  my  steps  homeward.  At  Lvov’s 
all  is  grief  and  despondency.  Kouzma 
is  very  bad,  though  the  sore  is  cleaning 
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up.  He  lies  groaning  and  delirious  in 
a  burning  fever.  The  brother  and  sis¬ 
ter  stayed  with  him  the  whole  day, 
while  Twas  engaged  in  the  prelimina¬ 
ries  of  my  instructions  in  soldiering. 
Now  that  they  know  I  am  going  away, 
the  sister  is  even  sadder,  and  the 
I  brother  gloomier  than  before. 

I  “  In  uniform  already,”  muttered 

i  Lvov,  as  I  greeted  him  in  his  own 

I  room,  which  was  filled  with  tobacco 

I  smoke  and  choked  up  with  books — 

I  “a  nice  life  you  all  lead  me.” 

I  “  A  nice  life  we  all  lead  you,  Basil 
I  Petrovitch  ?” 

“  How  am  I  to  do  my  work  ? — that 
is  what  I  mean  ;  and  time  presses  ; 
they  will  not  give  us  the  chance  of  fin- 
{  ishing  our  exams.,  but  will  pack  us  off 
to  the  seat  of  war,  so  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  get  much  good  from  the 
lectures,  and  then  you  and  Kouzma 
come  on  the  top  of  it  all.” 

“  Well,  let  us  say  that  Kouzma  dies, 
how  do  I  affect  you  ?” 

“  Perhaps  you  imagine  you  will  not 
die  too.^  You  will  not  get  killed,  I 
i  dare  say,  but  you  will  go  off  your  head. 
Do  you  think  I  don’t  know  your  tem¬ 
perament,  and  do  you  think  there  have 
not  been  cases  of  the  kind  ?” 

I  “  AVhat  cases?  What  similar  cases 
do  you  know  of  ?  Just  relate  them  to 
me,  Basil  Petrovitch.” 

J  “  No  ;  leave  me  alone,  what  is  the 
I  good  of  distressing,  you  still  more  ?  It 
j  18  bad  for  you.  Besides,  I  don’t  really 
i  know  anything  to  tell ;  I  was  only  talk- 
I  ingidly.”^ 

■  But  I  insisted,  and  he  related  the 
following  “  similar  case”  to  me. 

3  ”  A  wounded  Artillery  officer  told 

I  me.  It  was  in  April,  just  after  war 
■!  was  declared,  and  they  had  just  left 
Kishenev.  It  rained  so  incessantly 
that  roads  had  disappeared.  Nothing 
remained  but  such  a  sea  of  mud  that 
^  the  gun-carriages  and  ambulance  wag¬ 
ons  sank  in  up  to  the  axletrees.  it 
was  beyond  the  strength  of  any  horses 
to  extricate  them,  so  they  tied  on  ropes 
and  made  the  men  pull.  On  the  sec¬ 
ond  day’s  march  the  road  was  terrible  ; 
there  were  twenty  hills  in  seventeen 
versts,  and  between  each  hill  lay  a 
swamp.  They  got  in,  and  there  they 
stuck.  The  rain  lashed  the  men’s 
faces.  They  had  not  a  dry  stitch  on 


their  backs.  They  were  hungry  and 
weary,  and  had  to  set  to  work  to  pull. 
Well,  they  pulled  and  they  pulled,  till 
they  dropped  down  senseless  with  their 
faces  in  the  dirt.  At  last  we  reached 
such  a  quagmire  that  it  was  impossible 
to  advance  a  step,  and  all  the  same  the 
men  went  on  pulling  and  straining. 

‘  It  is  horrible  to  me  to  think  of  it  even 
now,’  said  my  artillery  officer.  We 
had  a  young  doctor,  a  nervous  fellow, 
who  had  just  joined.  He  fell  to  cry¬ 
ing.  ‘  I  cannot,’  said  he,  ‘  stand  this 
spectacle  any  longer  ;  I  shall  go  on  in 
front.’  And  off  he  went.  The  sol¬ 
diers  cut  down  branches,  and  made 
what  one  might  almost  term  an  em¬ 
bankment,  and  at  last  we  moved  for¬ 
ward.  They  dragged  the  battery  up 
the  hill,  and  on  looking  up  they  be¬ 
held  the  doctor  swinging  from  a  tree 
.  .  .  there  is  a  similar  case  for  you. 
The  man  could  not  stand  the  sight  of 
so  much  suffering,  and  how  are  you 
going  to  stand  it?” 

“  Basil  Petrovitch,  surely  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  endure  any  amount  of  suffering 
than  to  kill  one’s  self  ?” 

“  H’m,  I  don’t  know  if  it  would  not 
be  better  to  string  one’s  self  up.” 

“  My  conscience  would  have  nothing 
to  accuse  me  with,  at  any  rate,  Basil 
Petrovitch.” 

“  Now  you  come  to  subtleties,  my 
friend.  You  can  talk  over  that  with 
my  sister  ;  she  uuderstands  such  mat¬ 
ters  She  can  dissect  Anna  Karenina, 
or  discuss  Dostoievski,  and  no  doubt 
your  case  has  been  analyzed  already  in 
some  novel  or  other,  (iood-by  to  you, 
my  philosopher.” 

And,  laughing  good-naturedly  at  his 
own  joke,  he  held  out  his  hand. 

“  Where  are  you  off  to  ?” 

“  To  the  Viborgskie  wards.” 

I  went  over  to  Kouzma’s  room.  He 
was  awake,  and  Mary  Petrovna,  who 
was  always  by  his  bedside,  told  me  he 
felt  better  than  usual.  Kouzma  had 
not  yet  seen  me  in  uniform,  and  it 
struck  him  unpleasantly. 

“  Do  you  remain  here,  or  are  they 
sending  you  off  to  the  war  ?”  he  asked. 

“  They  are  sending  me  off.  I 
thought  you  knew  ?” 

He  was  silent  for  a  while. 

“  Yes,  I  suppose  I  did  know  ;  but  I 
forgot.  It  is  little  I  am  able  to  take  in 
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or  to  remember  now.  However,  in 
God’s  name,  go  ;  it  is  your  duty.” 

‘‘  And  what  of  you,  Kouzma  Fo- 
mitch  ?” 

“  How  do  you  mean,  ‘  And  what  of 
you  ?  ’  Am  I  not  speaking  the  truth  ? 
What  are  vour  services  that  you  should 
be  spared  r  There  are  many  men  who 
are  far  more  useful,  far  more  industri¬ 
ous  than  you,  and  they  have  to  go. 
Arrange  my  pillows — that’s  right.” 

He  spoke  fretfully,  and  in  a  low  tone, 
as  if  wishing  to  avenge  his  illness  on 
some  one. 

“  I  know  all  you  say  is  true,  Kouz¬ 
ma,  and  am  I  not  going?  Is  it  for 
myself  personally  that  I  protest?  If 
I  did  I  should  remain  quietly  here  ;  it 
could  easily  be  arranged.  However,  I 
am  not  going  to  do  so.  I  am  wanted, 
and  I  intend  to  go  ;  but  at  least  you 
might  allow  me  to  have  my  own  opin¬ 
ion.” 

Kouzma  lay  quite  still,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ceiling,  as  if  not  hearing 
me.  At  last,  turning  his  head  slowly 
toward  me  : 

“You  must  not  take  all  I  say  in  ear¬ 
nest.  I  am  weak  and  weary,  and  do 
not  myself  know  why  I  am  so  irritable. 
I  was  cross  enough,  too,  yesterday.  It 
is  high  time  I  was  dead.’’ 

“  Now  don’t  talk  like  that,  Kouzma  ; 
you  must  take  courage.  The  wound  is 
cleaning  up,  it  will  heal,  and  all  will 
0  well.  It  is  of  living,  and  not  of 
ying,  that  we  must  talk.” 

Mary  Petrovna  looked  at  me  with 
her  great  frightened  eyes,  and  I  sud¬ 
denly  remembered  her  saying  to  me 
two  weeks  since,  “  No,  he  will  not  re¬ 
cover  ;  he  will  die.” 

“  Fancy,  if  only  I  did  recover  !”  said 
Kouzma,  with  a  feeble  smile.  “  How 
capital  it  would  be.  You  are  off  to 
the  war,  and  Mary  Petrovna  and  I 
would  follow.  And  when  you  were 
wounded  I  would  nurse  you  as  tenderly 
as  you  have  done  me.” 

“  He  will  talk,  and  it  is  bad  for 
him,”  said  Mary  Petrovna  ;  “  and,  be¬ 
sides,  I  am  afraid  it  is  time  to  begin 
tormenting  him  again.” 

He  put  himself  in  our  hands,  and 
between  us  we  took  off  his  bandages, 
and  set  to  work  on  his  huge  and  lacer¬ 
ated  breast.  And  while  I  was  direct¬ 
ing  the  syringe  on  to  the  raw  and 
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bleeding  sore,  on  to  the  collar-bone 
which  lay  exposed  and  shone  like 
mother-of-pearl,  on  to  the  vein  which 
crossed  the  whole  sore  and  lay  bare  and 
visible,  as  if  belonging  to  an  anatomi¬ 
cal  model  rather  than  to  a  living  man, 
I  thought  of  other  wounds,  far  more 
horrible  in  kind  and  in  number,  and, 
above  all,  not  inflicted  by  blind  and 
indiscriminate  chance,  but  by  the  con¬ 
scious  hand  of  man. 

Not  a  word  will  I  write  here  of  what 
I  go  through  at  home  :  of  the  tears 
with  which  my  mother  greets  and  fol¬ 
lows  me,  of  the  heavy  silence  which 
broods  over  us  as  we  sit  down  to  the 
family  dinner- table,  of  my  brothers’ 
and  sisters’  little  attentions.  It  is  all 
hard  enough  to  see  and  to  bear,  and  it 
would  be  intolerable  to  write  about. 
When  I  reflect  that  in  a  week’s  time 
I  shall  be  deprived  of  all  I  hold  dearest 
in  the  world,  I  feel  a  lump  rising  in 
my  throat. 

The  good-bys  have  come  at  last.  To¬ 
morrow  morning,  at  early  dawn,  our 
detachment  is  to  start  off  by  train.  1 
have  got  leave  to  sleep  at  home  for  the 
last  time.  For  the  last  time  !  Cau 
any  one  who  has  not  experienced  it 
realize  all  the  bitterness  of  the  words? 
The  family  circle  has  broken  up  for  the 
last  time,  and  for  the  last  time  I  enter 
my  little  room,  and  sit  at  the  table 
lighted  by  the  well-known  little  lamp 
and  strewn  with  books  and  papers.  I 
had  not  touched  any  of  them  for  a 
whole  month,  and  now  for  the  last 
time  I  take  them  up  and  gaze  on  my 
unfinished  work.  It  had  been  cut 
short,  and  there  it  lay  dead,  useless, 
and  unmeaning.  Instead  of  finishing 
it  I  am  to  be  packed  off  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  along  with  thousands  of 
others  in  similar  case,  just  because  the 
course  of  history  stands  in  need  of  our 
physical  powers.  Oblivion  is  to  be  the 
lot  of  my  mental  powers — they  are  of  no 
use  to  any  one.  The  great  mysterious 
physical  organism  over  which  I  had 
got  the  upper  hand  now  turns  round 
and  wants  to  throw  me  off  ;  and  what 
am  1,  to  stand  against  such  odds  ?  I, 
a  cypher  among  thousands.  But  I 
have  scribbled  enough.  It  is  time  to 
go  to  bed  and  try  to  get  some  sleep, 
for  I  must  be  up  early. 
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I  begged  that  no  one  should  accom¬ 
pany  me  to  the  station,  as  it  would, 
only  mean  more  tears.  But  no  sooner 
am  I  seated  in  the  train,  which  is 
crammed  to  overflowing,  than  my  heart 
feels  so  heavy  and  lonely  and  such  grief 
seizes  me,  that  it  seems  as  if  I  would 
give  the  whole  world  for  a  few  more 
minutes  with  my  loved  ones.  At  last 
the  time  is  up  ;  yet  the  train  does  not 
stir ;  there  is  some  delay.  Half  an 
hour  passes,  one  hour,  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  still  the  train  does  not  stir. 
If  I  had  known  that  there  was  an  hour 
and  a  half  I  should  have  had  plenty  of 
time  to  go  home.  Perhaps  some  one 
may  come.  No  ;  they  all  imagine  the 
tram  has  started  long  ago.  No  one 
would  reckon  on  the  delay.  But  they 
may  come  on  the  chance,  all  the  same  ; 
♦  and  I  gaze  out  in  the  direction  from 
which  they  might  come.  Never  had 
time  dragged  so  heavily.  The  shrill 
sound  of  the  bugle  makes  me  start. 
The  soldiers  who  had  got  out  and  were 
crowding  the  platform  jump  in  hastily. 
The  tram  is  just  starting,  and  I  can 
see  no  one. 

But  I  do  see  some  one.  Lvov  and 
his  sister  rush  breathlessly  up  to  the 
carriage,  and  I  am  overcome  with  joy. 
I  cannot  recollect  what  I  said  to  them 
—I  cannot  recollect  anything  they  said 
to  me  beyond  this :  “  Kouzma  is 
dead  !” 


These  are  the  last  words  in  the  note¬ 
book. 

The  scene  lies  now  among  open  fields 
white  with  snow,  and  surrounded  by 
small  hills  with  rime-covered  trees. 
The  sky  is  heavy  and  lowering,  and  a 
thaw  is  perceptible.  The  cracking  of 
rifles  is  heard,  accompanied  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  boom  of  cannon  :  one  of  the 
hills  is  wrapped  in  smoke,  which  creeps 
gently  down  into  the  fields.  A  black 
mass  appears  to  be  moving  through  the 
smoke,  and  an  attentive  gaze  shows  it 
to  be  composed  of  black  dots. 

Many  of  these  dots  are  motionless, 
but  the  others  keep  advancing  and  ad¬ 
vancing,  though  their  number  grows 
smaller  and  smaller  every  minute,  and 
they  are  yet  a  long  way  from  their 
mark,  which  is  only  to  be  made  out  by 
the  clouds  of  smoke  which  float  over 
it. 


The  Reserve  battalion,  which  is 
placed  in  position  in  the  snow,  has  not 
piled  arms  ;  each  man  holds  his  rifle, 
and  each  of  the  thousand  pairs  of  eyes 
follows  the  movements  of  the  black 
mass. 

“  They  are  advancing,  they  are  ad¬ 
vancing  !  Ah,  they  cannot  reach  it  !” 

“  But  why  are  we  kept  down  here? 
With  assistance  they  could  take  it 
easily.” 

“  Then  you  are  tired  of  vour  life, 
are  you  ?”  muttered  an  elderly  soldier, 
an  old  hand,  gruffly.  “  Stay  where 
you  have  been  placed,  my  boy,  and 
thank  God  for  your  whole  skin.” 

“lam  all  right,  old  growler,  don’t 
you  fear !”  replied  the  bright-faced 
young  soldier.  “  I  have  been  in  four 
engagements  besides  this.  At  first  I 
was  frightened,  but  I  have  got  over  all 
that.  Look  at  our  Bareen  there,  how 
he  is  imploring  God  for  forgiveness. 
This  is  his  first  turn.  Bareen  !  Hi, 
Bareen  !” 

“  What  is  it?”  replied  a  lean  soldier 
with  a  small  black  beard,  close  by. 

“  You  must  cheer  up,  Bareen.” 

“  Yes,  I  know,  my  bov.  I  shall  be 
all  right.” 

“Well,  then,  keep  closer  to  me.  I 
know  what  it  is  ;  I  have  been  through 
it  myself.  We  had  a  young  Bareen 
like  you  before.  He  was  a  gentleman, 
like  you,  and  hardly  were  we  in  action 
and  the  bullets  began  to  fly  round, 
than  he  flung  down  his  knapsack  and 
his  gun  and  ran  ;  but  a  bullet  overtook 
him,  and  caught  him  in  the  back.  It 
was  wrong  of  him,  on  account  of  his 
oath.” 

“  You  need  not  fear  ;  I  shall  not 
run  away,”  said  the  Bareen  softly, 
“  for  every  bullet  has  its  billet.”  * 

“  Of  course  it  has  ;  every  one  knows 
that.  There  is  no  running  away  from 
a  rascally  bullet.  Holy  powers !  it 
seems  as  if  our  fellows  were  halting  !” 

The  black  mass  halted,  and  was 
shrouded  in  the  smoke  from  the  vol¬ 
leys. 

“  Ah  !  they  are  going  to  use  the 
guns  from  the  rear.  No,  they  are  ad¬ 
vancing.  Now,  most  holy  Mother  of 
God,  have  mercy  on  us  !  What  are 
they  up  to  now  ?  Good  God  !  there 
lie  the  wounded,  and  no  one  picks 
them  up  !” 
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“  Look  out !  look  out !”  is  heard 
around.  There  is  a  whizzing  in  the 
air,  and  something  goes  whistling  by. 
It  is  another  shot  flying  over  the  Re¬ 
serves.  It  is  followed  by  another,  and 
yet  a  third.  The  whole  battalion  looks 
alive. 

“  A  stretcher  !”  shouts  some  one. 

Four  soldiers  with  a  stretcher  rush 
to  the  assistance  of  a  wounded  man. 
Suddenly,  on  a  hill  to  the  right  of  the 
point  of  attack,  appear  the  small  fig¬ 
ures  of  horses  and  men  ;  and,  equally 
unexpectedly,  there  bursts  forth  a 


A  DISCOURSE 
BY  W. 

“  It  is  the  fate  of  sequels  to  dieap- 
oint  the  expectations  of  those  that 
ave  waited  for  them.”  So  writes  Mr. 
Louis  Stevenson  in  his  dedication  of 
Catriona,  which'  was  his  own  sequel  to 
his  earlier  tale  of  Kidna2)ped.  That 
authors  should  go  on  producing  sequels 
is  a  matter  that  need  surprise  no  one. 
When  the  world  makes  friends  with  a 
character  in  fiction,  it  is  only  natural 
that  it  should  desire  to  hear  more  of 
him,  and  equally  natural  that  the  au¬ 
thor  should  be  glad  to  gratify  the 
world’s  desire.  It  is  hard  to  say  good- 
by  forever  to  a  pleasant  acquaintance 
even  among  mere  mortals. 

I  suppose  nobody  ever  read  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Henry  the  Fourth  without  a 
lively  desire  to  meet  Falstaff  again. 
That  is  just  what  Queen  Elizabeth  felt 
when  she  saw  the  play.  Being  a  queen 
and  a  Tudor,  she  incontinently  gave 
contmand  for  a  sequel ;  at  least  tradi¬ 
tion  says  that  it  is  to  Elizabeth’s  com¬ 
mand  we  owe  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor.  The  tradition,  it  is  true, 
dates  from  considerably  later  than 
Shakespeare’s  time.  The  earliest  writ¬ 
ten  authority  for  it,  I  believe,  is  John 
Dennis’s  dedication  (dated  1702)  to 
The  Comical  Oallant,  a  new  version  he 
made  of  Shakespeare’s  play  ;  and  it  de¬ 
pended  for  its  preservation  upon  the 
oral  testimony  of  Nicholas  Rowe,  who 
was  not  born  until  some  fifty  years 
after  Shakespeare  died.  From  that 
day  to  this,  however,  the  story  has  been 
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round,  dense  puff  of  smoke,  as  white 
as  snow. 

‘‘  The  brutes  are  firing  at  ue !” 
shouts  the  bright-faced  little  soldier. 
With  a  squeaking  and  a  grinding,  a 
shell  bursts.  The  bright-faced  soldier 
ducks,  and  goes  down  on  bis  face  in 
the  snow.  When  he  lifts  his  head 
again  he  sees  the  Bareen  lying  flat  be¬ 
side  him,  with  outstretched  arms,  and 
with  his  neck  unnaturally  twisted.  A 
rascally  bullet  had  made  a  great  black 
opening  over  his  right  eye. — Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine. 
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generally  accepted.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
said  Rowe,  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  character  of  Falstaff  that  she  com¬ 
manded  Shakespeare  to  continue  it  for 
one  play  more  and  to  show  him  in 
love.  If  Rowe  was  right,  and  the 
Queen’s  desire  was  to  see  the  fat  knight 
in  love,  the  wish  'was  something  less 
wise  and  more  womanlike  than  was 
usual  with  her.  Falstaff  in  love  would 
be  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  Shake¬ 
speare  could  not  so  falsify  his  concep¬ 
tion.  This  is  how  Falstaff  himself  in 
the  play  opens  his  design  to  Bardolph, 
Nym,  and  Pistol  at  the  Garter  Inn  at 
Windsor.  “  My  honest  lads,”  says  he, 
”  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  about.” 
“  Two  yards  or  more,”  interposes  Pis¬ 
tol.  ‘‘  No  quips  now.  Pistol,”  replies 
Sir  John.  “  Indeed  I  am  in  the  waist 
two  yards  about ;  but  I  am  now  about 
no  waste  ;  I  am  about  thrift.  Briefly, 
I  do  mean  to  make  love  to  Ford’s  wife ; 
I  spy  entertainment  in  her  ;  she  dis¬ 
courses,  she  carves,  she  gives  the  leer 
of  invitation.”  “The  report  goes,” 
he  adds,  “  she  has  all  the  rule  of  her 
husband’s  purse.” 

That  was  as  near  as  Shakespeare 
could  bring  himself  to  the  ordained 
task,  and  if  Elizabeth  was  satisfied, 
she  was  less  exacting  than  she  some¬ 
times  showed  herself.  Some  lingering 
after  lust  there  is  in  the  would-be  se¬ 
ducer  of  Mistress  Ford  and  Mistress 
Page,  and  an  unabated  craving  after 
lucre  ;  but  love  ! — not  for  the  Queen’s 
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command  the  bare  suspicion  of  it  in 
the  two  yards’  girth  of  him. 

Whether  it  was  the  fate  of  this  se¬ 
quel  to  disappoint  the  royal  expectation 
tradition  does  not  sav.  It  may  be  that 
the  taste  that  desired,  to  see  Falstaff  in 
love  was  satisfied  with  the  horse  play 
of  these  merry  wives.  At  any  rate  the 
play  was  a  favorite  with  Restoration 
audiences  ;  also  with  the  late  master 
of  Balliol.  We  shall  all,  I  suppose, 
with  llazlitt  admit  that  it  is  an  amus¬ 
ing  play?  with  a  great  deal  of  humor, 
character,  and  nature  in  it.  Yet  will 
every  right  Falstafiian  add  with  Ilaz- 
litt  that  he  would  have  liked  it  much 
better  if  any  one  else  had  been  the 
“  hero”  of  it  instead  of  Falstaff.  The 
indignities  suffered  by  Falstaff  remind¬ 
ed  Hazlitt  of  the  sufferings  of  Don 
Quixote.  There  Hazlitt  let  his  natural 
zeal  outrun  his  critical  discretion. 
Falstaff  is  the  very  last  man  in  the 
world  to  be  called  Quixotic  ;  but  in 
the  main  Hazlitt  is  right.  Falstaff  in 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  is  not 
the  man  he  was  in  Henry  the  Fourth. 
His  degradations  are  too  dishonoring, 
and  how  much  his  wit  has  degenerated 
a  simple  test  will  prove.  Falstaff’s 
sallies  of  wit  are  among  the  most  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  world’s  quotations.  Not 
one  quotation,  I  think  I  am  right  in 
saying,  comes  from  the  Falstaff  of  the 
later  play.  Falstaff’s  admirers  would 
willingly  believe  that  as  the  Mistress 
Quickly  that  was  servant  to  Dr.  Caius 
was  a  different  person  from  that  other 
Mistress  Quickly,  the  poor  lone  woman 
who  kept  the  Boar’s  Head  in  East- 
cheap,  so  it  was  not  Hal’s  Mentor,  but 
‘‘another  fellow  of  the  same  name” 
that  was  crammed  into  the  buckbasket 
with  the  foul  smocks  ;  and  for  all  his 
protestation,  that,  if  he  were  served 
such  another  trick,  he’d  have  his  brains 
taken  out  and  buttered  and  give  them 
to  a  dog  for  a  New  Year’s  gift,  never¬ 
theless  endured  the  disguise  of  the  fat 
woman  of  Brentford  and  the  horns  of 
Herne  the  Hunter.  The  most  ingen¬ 
ious  German  commentator  has  not  yet 
however  ventured  on  so  desirable  an 
hypothesis  ;  and  indeed  the  presence 
of  Bardolph,  Nym,  and  Pistol  is  damn¬ 
ing. 

If  Shakespeare  himself  did  not  write 
a  satisfactory  Falstaffian  sequel,  it  was. 


we  must  suppose,  that  his  heart  was 
not  in  the  job.  The  tradition,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Gildon,  was  that  he  took  only  a 
fortnight  about  it.  Yet  let  not  the 
profit  column  of  the  account  be  ig¬ 
nored.  If  Falstaff  loses.  Slender  and 
Shallow  gain.  And  there  is  the  dear 
Welshman  with  his  skimble-skamble 
and  pribble-prabbles.  So  much  there 
is  to  set  to  the  credit  side  of  sequels. 

Cervantes  also,  another  of  the  im¬ 
mortals,  wrote  a  sequel,  as  one  is  re¬ 
minded  by  Hazlitt’s  mention  of  Don 
Quixote.  That  sequels  were  generally 
unsuccessful  was  the  opinion  even  in 
Cervantes’s  day.  ‘‘  People  say,”  says 
the  bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  part,  ‘‘  that 
second  parts  are  never  good  for  any¬ 
thing.”  But  the  whole  of  Spain  was 
clamoring  for  more  about  Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho.  ‘‘  Give  us  more  Quixo- 
tades,”  people  were  saying.  ‘‘  Let 
Quixote  encounter  and  Sancho  talk, 
and  be  the  rest  what  it  will,  we  shall 
be  contented.”  So  in  the  fulness  of 
time  Cervantes  gave  them  more  Quixo- 
tades,  and  the  world  on  the  whole  has 
therewith  been  well  contented.  To 
think  of  Barataria  is  to  class  the  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  Don  Quixote  among  suc¬ 
cessful  sequels. 

True  there  is  a  hostile  opinion  to 
take  account  of,  an  opinion  never  light¬ 
ly  to  be  regarded  in  literary  matters, 
the  opinion  of  Charles  Lamb.  Lamb 
could  not  forgive  the  practical  joking 
at  the  Duke’s  castle,  could  not  bear  to 
see  his  high  souled  Quixote  made  the 
butt  of  duennas  and  serviugmen.  He 
thought  Cervantes  had  been  misled  by 
his  popular  success  to  sacrifice  a  great 
idea  to  the  taste  of  his  cou temporaries, 
to  play  to  the  gallery  in  fact.  The 
whole  passage  in  Lamb  is  delightful 
reading.  Incessu  patet  deus  Carolus 
noster,  open  the  book  at  Elia  where 
you  will.  But  besides  the  impeccable 
literary  critic,  there  is  another  Lamb 
of  tender  paradox  and  whimsical  tirade, 
the  discoverer  of  fairyland  in  Restora¬ 
tion  comedy,  the  ultra-loyal  lover  of 
her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle. 
And  one  is  inclined  to  say  that  this  is 
the  Lamb  who  declaims  so  against  the 
second  part  of  Don  Quixote,  when  one 
finds  him  talking  of  the  ”  unhallowed 
accompaniment  of  a  Sancho”  and  of 
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the  “  debasing  fellowship  of  the  clown,” 
wishing  almost  the  squire  altogether 
away  even  in  the  first  part.  For  the 
very  essence  of  Cervantes’s  conception 
is  the  balance  and  contrast  between 
Sancho  and  his  Dapple  and  Quixote 
and  his  Rosinante.  And  Lamb  might 
have  remembered  from  Sampson  Car¬ 
rasco’s  discourse  that  in  Cervantes’s 
own  day  the  knight  had  his  special 
partisans  no  less  than  the  squire,  and 
that  some  there  were  who  would  gladly 
have  been  spared  the  full  tale  of  Quix¬ 
ote’s  drubbings.  Lamb,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  not  indulging  in  a 
set  criticism  of  Don  Quixote.  He  was 
arguing  how  apt  pictorial  illustrators 
were  to  materialize  and  vulgarize  liter¬ 
ary  subjects,  an  interesting  contention, 
well  worth  consideration.  In  the  pic¬ 
tures,  he  said,  Othello  was  always  a 
blackamoor,  Falstaff  always  plump 
Jack.  So  in  Don  Quixote  they  empha¬ 
sized  the  buffooneries,  and  showed  the 
rabblement  always  at  the  heels  of  llo- 
sinante. 

Therefore  I  think  that  we  may  dis¬ 
count  Lamb’s  displeasure  ;  and  when 
he  inveighs  against  the  duchess  and 
that  “  most  unworthy  nobleman”  her 
lord,  we  shall  remember  that  they  be¬ 
stowed  upon  Sancho  Panza  the  gov¬ 
ernorship  of  Barataria,  and  that  but 
for  their  bounty  we  should  not  have 
listened  to  the  wisdom  of  Sancho, 
which  is  second  only  to  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon.  And  when  Lamb  is  vexed 
because  Sancho’s  eyes  were  opened  to 
know  his  master’s  infirmity,  it  may  oc¬ 
cur  to  the  reader  that  this  was  but  the 
logic  of  events  ;  that  so  shrewd  a  clown 
as  Sancho,  in  continuing  to  accompany 
Quixote  upon  his  sallies,  must  needs 
have  had  his  eyes  opened  pretty  wide. 
And  when  Lamb  complains  that  people 
read  the  book  by  halves,  mistaking  the 
author’s  purport,  which  was  tears,  we 
shall  be  inclined  to  reply  that  it  is  no 
less  possible  to  read  the  book  by  halves 
another  way,  mistaking  the  author’s 
purport,  which  was  laughter  at  least 
as  much  as  tears.  Indeed,  who  should 
read  Don  Quixote  by  halves,  hearing 
only  the  tears  m  it,  who  should  wince 
from  watching  duennas  and  serving- 
men  practising  on  the  infirmity  of  the 
‘‘  Errant  Star  of  Knighthood  made 
more  tender  by  eclipse,”  if  not  Charles 
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Lamb,  that  had  himself  dwelt  within 
the  penumbra  of  eclipse  and  devoted  a 
life  to  tending  the  sister  whose  first 
aberration  had  been  so  tragic? 

A  strange  thing  happened  to  Cer¬ 
vantes.  Before  his  sequel  appeared  it 
had  been  forestalled  by  a  sequel  from 
another  hand.  Cervantes  thus  had  a 
better  excuse  for  publishing  a  sequel 
than  the  popular  wish  or  a  queen’s 
command.  He  had  to  oust  a  bastard 
claimant.  The  history  is  curious. 
Cervantes’s  first  part  was  published  in 
1606,  his  second  part  not  until  1616; 
and  in  1614  there  had  appeared  a  “  Sec¬ 
ond  Part  of  the  Ingenious  Gentleman 
Don  Quixote,”  purporting  to  be  by 
“  the  Licentiate  Alonzo  de  Fernandez 
de  Avellaneda.”  There  was  no  such 
man  as  Avellaneda,  and  who  the  in¬ 
genious  gentleman  really  was,  who  de¬ 
vised  this  very  unquixotic  sally,  has  in 
spite  of  numerous  conjectures  remained 
a  secret  to  the  present  moment.  That 
a  book  of  this  kind  should  have  been 
published  pseudonymously  under  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  sanction  in  the 
Spain  of  that  day,  seems  to  Mr.  11.  E. 
Watts  (a  famous  student  of  the  Don) 
proof  enough,  not  only  that  it  was  a 
plot  to  injure  Cervantes,  but  also  that 
the  author  was  some  considerable  per¬ 
son  ;  Mr.  Watts  suggests  the  great 
Lope  di  Vega  himself,  Cervantes’s  life¬ 
long  rival.  It  is  a  matter  about  which 
the  doctors  disagree,  and  disagree 
fiercely  ;  the  Cervantists  have  indeed 
been  J^escribed  as  a  body  rent  with  the 
fiercest  blood-feuds  known  among  mor¬ 
tals.  As  to  Avellaneda’s  literary  mer¬ 
its,  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  spurious 
sequel  had  the  esteem  of  the  author  of 
Gil  Bias,  and  that  it  has  been  printed 
among  the  Spanish  classics  in  the  na¬ 
tional  Library  of  Spanish  Authors.  As 
to  his  motives  and  moral  merits  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  clear  evidence  of 
malice.  The  pseudonymous  supplant- 
er  made  personal  attacks  on  the  man 
whose  work  he  professed  to  be  con¬ 
tinuing  ;  he  cast  in  Cervantes’s  teeth 
his  age,  his  maimed  hand  and  his  ig¬ 
norance,  and  boasted  that  he  should 
deprive  him  of  the  profits  of  his  work. 
No  wonder  Cervantes  was  hurt.  The 
public  was  impatient  for  the  preface  of 
Cervantes’s  new  book,  expecting  re¬ 
sentments,  railings,  and  invectives ; 
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but  it  was  destined  to  be  disappointed. 
Cervantes  replied  only  to  the  taunts  on 
his  age  and  his  wound,  reminding  his 
adversary  that  his  hand  had  suffered 
fighting  for  his  country  in  the  victory 
of  Lepauto.  The  provocation  consid¬ 
ered,  the  fun  Cervantes  makes  of  his 
rival  in  the  later  chapters  of  his  sec¬ 
ond  part  is  certainly  good-humored. 

Apart  from  the  personal  motive,  it 
would  not  be  historically  just  to  judge 
Avellaneda’s  action  precisely  as  it  would 
be  judged  to-day.  We  are  far  more 
punctilious  and  pugnacious  nowadays 
than  were  our  forefathers  about  pro¬ 
prietary  rights  in  literary  conceptions. 
It  has  been  lately  contended,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  nobody  but  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy  has  any  business  to  write  about 
Wessex.  Seeing  that  Wessex  was  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Hardy,  this  is  putting  the 
proprietary  claim  perhaps  as  high  as  it 
will  go.  When  Mr.  Walter  Besant  the 
other  day  wrote,  greatly  daring,  a  se¬ 
quel  to  The  DolVs  House,  it  was  only 
Mr.  Besant’s  genial  controversial  meth¬ 
od,  or  fifty  thousand  Ibsenmen  had 
known  the  reason  why.  Throughout 
the  height  of  Dickens’s  great  popular¬ 
ity  his  books  were  accompanied  by  a 
crop  of  imitations,  but  these  were  flat 
piracy.  Seriously  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  imagine  any  one  but  Mr.  Kipling 
venturing  to  write  about  Mulvaney,  or 
another  than  Mr.  Bret  Harte  telling 
fresh  tales  of  .Tack  Hamlin  or  Yuba 
Bill ;  nor  would  anybody  but  M.  Dau- 
det  have  dared  to  send  Tartarin  upon 
his  fool’s  errand  to  Port  Tarascon. 
Things  were  different  in  the  old  days 
of  epic  and  romantic  cycles.  Then 
every  minstrel  was  at  liberty  to  try  his 
hand  on  a  new  lay  of  Achilles  or  Helen, 
a  new  romance  of  Roland  or  Lancelot, 
or  another  geste  of  Robin  Hood.  When 
a  hero  or  heroine  caught  the  world’s 
fancy,  the  world  could  not  have  enough 
tales  about  them.  There  is  the  secret 
of  the  interminable  fertility  of  cyclic 
poets  and  romancers.  It  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  reconcile  all  the  versions  of  Hel¬ 
en’s  or  Tristram’s  or  Sigurd’s  stories. 
Many  of  the  greatest  legends  and  ro¬ 
mances  grew  up  by  accretions  contrib¬ 
uted  by  successive  hands.  And  this 
sense  of  common  property  in  the  lit¬ 
erary  stock  survived  later.  The  free 
use  made  by  Shakespeare,  who  was 


contemporary  with  Cervantes,  of  lit¬ 
erary  material  that  he  found  to  his 
hand  and  to  his  purpose,  has  been  the 
subject  of  common  remark.  His  con¬ 
temporary  Lodge  seems  not  to  have 
grudged  him  his  own  Rosalind.  It 
was  Moli^re,  I  think,  who  boasted  (and 
certainly  no  one  could  make  the  state¬ 
ment  with  stricter  truth)  that  he  took 
possession  of  his  property  wheresoever 
he  found  it.  Indeed,  tne  very  same 
thing  that  happened  to  Cervantes  hap- 
ened  also  in  the  case  of  the  other 
panish  classic  Guzman  de  Alfarache, 
where  also  the  genuine  conclusion  was 
forestalled  by  a  sequel  from  another 
hand. 

The  fun  Cervantes  makes  of  his  ri\al 
in  his  sequal  is,  as  I  have  said,  good- 
humored,  but  elsewhere  he  spoke  of  the 
“  disgust  and  nausea”  which  the  sham 
Quixote  had  caused  him,  and  it  was 
unquestionably  to  prevent  further  per¬ 
sonations  that  he  consented  to  his  own 
Quixote’s  death.  For  despite  his  de¬ 
feat  by  the  false  Knight  of  the  Moon, 
there  was  no  real  call  for  Quixote  to 
die.  He  was  just  about  to  turn  with 
hardly  diminished  zest  from  the  knight- 
errantry  of  the  romances  to  the  idyllic 
life  of  the  pastorals  ;  and  Sancho,  for 
all  the  unsealing  of  his  eyes,  was  stead¬ 
fast  not  to  leave  him,  as  eager  for  the 
curds  and  cream  as  the  knight  was 
about  the  shepherdess  queens.  But 
now  there  had  risen  before  Cervantes’s 
eyes  the  fear  of  more  spurious  sequels. 
So  he  buried  Quixote  with  sanctions 
and  solemnities,  bidding  presumptuous 
and  wicked  historians  and  plagiaries 
beware  of  profaning  his  subject  and  at¬ 
tempting  a  burden  too  weighty  for  their 
shoulders,  expressly  warning  ”  Avel- 
laneda”  to  suffer  the  wearied  bones  to 
rest  in  the  grave.  It  may  have  been 
something  of  the  same  feeling  that  led 
Shakespeare  to  give  us  his  true  Fal- 
staflSan  sequel,  the  inimitable  scene  in 
Henry  the  Fifth.  There  was  an  end 
worthy  of  the  beginning,  in  Mistress 
Quickly-Pistol’s  unforgetable  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Falstaff  a-dying,  and  Bardolph’s 
supreme  epitaph,  ”  Would  I  were  with 
him,  wheresome’er  he  is,  in  heaven  or 
hell.”  It  was  the  same  feeling  that 
moved  Addison  to  make  an  end  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley.  Foreseeing,  we 
are  told,  that  some  nimble  gentleman 
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would  catch  up  his  pen  the  moment  he 
quitted  it,  he  said  to  an  intimate  friend, 
nis  relative  Eustace  Budgell  probably, 
with  a  certain  warmth  of  expression, 
which  he  was  not  often  guilty  of,  “  By 
G — ,  I’ll  kill  Sir  Roger  that  nobody 
else  may  murder  him  f”  And  so  there 
befell  “  the  melancholiest  day  for  the 
poor  people  that  ever  happened  in  Wor¬ 
cestershire,”  and  there  was  not  a  dry 
eye  in  the  club  when  the  old  butler’s 
letter  was  read  with  the  bad  news. 

This  extreme  precaution  is  not  al¬ 
ways  sovereign.  It  is  a  point  not  abso¬ 
lutely  determined  in  Shakespearian 
chronology  whether  Falstaff  was  actu¬ 
ally  dragged  from  his  grave  to  make  an 
Elizabethan  holiday.  At  any  rate 
Quixote  him  dragged  from  his  grave 
to  flaunt  him  on  the  English  stage  by 
no  less  a  person  than  Henry  Fielding. 
Fielding  was  properly  apologetic  about 
it.  He  was  only  twenty-one  when  he 
wrote  Don  Quixote  in  England,  and 
but  for  the  solicitations  of  the  distress¬ 
ed  actors  of  Drury  Lane  would  not 
have  consented  to  its  performance. 
For  five  years  he  had  left  it  on  the 
shelf  conscious  of  the  danger  of  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  rival  Cervantes,  an  opinion 
in  which  he  was  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Booth  and  Mr.  Colley"  Cibber.  Yet 
was  it  with  an  adventure  not  wholly 
dissimilar  that  Fielding  embarked  upon 
bis  true  career  as  a  novelist.  For 
Joseph  Andrews  was  conceived  as  a 
satirical  sequel  to  Pamela,  and  Samuel 
Richardson’s  feelings  toward  Fielding 
were  in  consequence  about  as  amiable 
as  Cervantes’s  to  “  Avellaneda.”  Nor 
has  Falstaff  been  left  altogether  at 
peace  in  Arthur’s  bosom.  You  will 
find  a  letter  of  Lamb  to  Coleridge 
warmly  recommending  a  new  volume 
of  Original  Letters  of  Falstaff.  That 
sounds  a  pretty  rash  adventure,  and 
you  might  be  astonished  at  Lamb’s 
commendations  if  you  did  not  re¬ 
member  that  James  White,  the  author, 
was  at  Christ’s  Hospital  with  Lamb, 
and  how  good  a  friend  Lamb  was. 
Lamb  genially  suggested  to  Coleridge 
that  he  might  get  the  book  puffed  m 
the  reviews.  Though  a  great  critic. 
Lamb  was  very  human.  Very  likely, 
as  he  told  Coleridge,  these  letters  were 
far  superior  to  Falstaffs  Wedding  by  a 
Dr.  Kendrick. 
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The  real  excuse  for  such  usage  is 
that  characters  like  Quixote  and  Fal¬ 
staff  become  a  substantial  part  of  the 
world’s  heritage.  Their  authors  really 
are  creators,  to  use  the  cant  term  with 
which  commonplace  novelists  comfort 
themselves  against  the  critic’s  con- 
■tempt.  It  is  m  its  way  a  tribute  to  the 
creative  gift  of  Cervantes  that  Fielding 
should  have  written  about  Quixote  in 
England,  just  as  he  might  have  writ¬ 
ten  about  Peter  the  Hermit  in  Eng¬ 
land,  if  only  he  had  known  as  much 
about  Peter  the  Hermit  as  about  Don 
Quixote.  Few  historical  characters  are 
so  real  to  us  as  the  Quixotes  and  Fal- 
staffs.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy’s  notion 
of  a  Donna  Quixote  was,  by  the  by, 
anticipated  by  The  Female  Quixote 
of  Charlotte  Lenox  (Dr.  Johnson’s 
friend),  to  which  Fielding  devoted  two 
laudatory  columns  in  his  Covent  Gar¬ 
den  Journal. 

Balzac  had  a  characteristic  idea  of 
writing  a  sequel  to  Moli^re’s  Tartuffe, 
in  order  to  show  how  dull  the  house¬ 
hold  was  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
hypocrite.  Moli^re  himself  was  not 
given  to  sequels,  and  it  is  surely  no 
wonder  that  he  left  Tartuffe  alone, 
seeing  what  a  storm  the  play  roused 
against  him  in  the  religious  world. 
Moli^re,  however,  should  have  been 
used  to  storms.  There  had  been  no 
small  ado  after  the  performance  of 
L’fficole  des  Femmes.  To  that  play 
Moli^re  did  write  a  kind  of  sequel. 
He  made  privately  among  his  friends 
such  dramatic  fun  of  his  critics,  that 
the  Abbe  Dubuisson  suggested  he 
might  make  a  play  of  them.  And  he 
did  ;  he  put  his  critics  on  the  boards, 
and  La  Critique  de  VEcole  des  Femmes 
ran  merrily  at  the  Palais  Royal  Theatre 
for  thirty-one  nights.  A  man  named 
Boursault  replied  with  Le  Portrait  du 
Peintre.  Moliere,  at  the  personal  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  re¬ 
joined  with  L' Impromptu  de  Versailles. 
Not  even  the  interposition  of  the  King 
put  an  end  to  the  quarrel,  for  a  certain 
De  Villiers  still  returned  to  the  attack 
with  La  Vengeance  des  Marquis.  It 
was  veritably  a  war  of  sequels.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  pleasantest  thing  that  one 
knows  about  the  Graud  Monarch,  that 
as  a  boy  he  had  his  ears  boxed  by 
Mazarin  for  reading  Scarron’s  novels 
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on  the  sly,  and  that  in  his  maturity  he 
was  so  good  a  friend  to  Moli^re. 

Thackeray  has  told  us  in  one  of  the 
pleasantest  of  his  Roundabout  Papers 
how  familiarly  he  lived  with  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  fiction  :  how  he  would 
love  to  welcome  Mignon  and  Mar¬ 
garet  ;  how  gladly  would  he  see  Dugald 
Dalgetty  and  Ivanhoe  stepping  in  at 
the  open  window  from  his  little  gar¬ 
den  ;  and  Uncas  and  noble  old  Leather¬ 
stockinggliding  in  silently  ;  and  Athos, 
Porthos,  and  Aramis  swaggering  in, 
curling  their  mustaches  ;  and  dearest 
Amelia  Booth  on  Uncle  Toby’s  arm  ; 
and  Crummies’s  company  of  comedians 
with  the  Gil  Bias  troupe ;  and  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  and  tlie  greatest  of 
crazy  gentlemen,  the  Knight  of  La 
Mancha  with  his  blessed  squire.  A 
pretty  skill  in  parody  testified  to  his 
intimacy.  Somewhere,  I  think,  he 
mooted  a  proposal  for  a  novel  to  deal 
altogether  with  the  leading  characters 
of  other  novels.  The  method  after  all 
is  as  legitimate  as  Lucian’s  and  Lan¬ 
der’s. 

To  create  characters  so  much  alive 
is  the  main  business  of  the  novelist, 
more  so  even  (as  M.  Daudet  has  re¬ 
marked  with  a  pardonable  fling  at  the 
Flaubertists)  than  to  write  fine  prose. 
M.  Daudet  has  confessed  the  thrill  of 
paternal  pride  with  which  he  has  heard 
people  in  the  crowd  say,  “  Why,  he  is 
a  Tartarin,”  or  “  a  Delobelle.”  He 
called  his  own  Tartarin  a  Quixote  of 
Southern  France.  For  such  characters 
not  only  live  ;  they  beget  descendants. 
Hamlet  begat  Werther,  and  Werther 
Rene,  and  Rene  Obermann,  till  at  the 
present  day  the  family  of  Hamlets  is 
past  counting.  And  the  Quixotes  are 
nearly  as  numerous  as  the  Hamlets. 
Hudibras,  and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
and  Uncle  Toby,  and  Dr.  Syntax,  and 
Colonel  Newcome,  and  Mr.  Pickwick 
are  all  descendants  of  Don  Quixote. 
Thus  is  Tartarin  of  Tarascon  kin  to 
Mr.  Pickwick. 

M.  Daudet,  if  all  he  says  be  true, 
had  as  good  reason  to  leave  Tartarin 
alone  as  Moliere  had  to  leave  Tartuffe. 
The  wrath  of  Tarascon  was  notorious. 
This  resentment  of  a  whole  town  lay 
heavy  on  M.  Daudet’s  spirit ;  safe  in 
Paris,  he  could  yet  see  m  his  mind’s 
eye,  when  the  good  citizens  opened 


their  shops  of  a  morning  and  beat  their 
carpets  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
how  the  fists  would  clench  in  his  direc¬ 
tion  and  the  dark  eyes  flash.  One  an¬ 
gry  man  of  Tarascon  actually  penetrat¬ 
ed  to  Paris  on  a  mission  of  vengeance  ; 
and  if  a  friend  of  the  novelist  had  not 
distracted  the  provincial’s  attention  in 
a  whirl  of  Parisian  excitement,  heaven 
knows  what  might  have  happened. 
Yet  in  spite  of  this  strong  local  feel¬ 
ing,  M.  Daudet  dared  to  write  a  se¬ 
quel  ;  and,  whatever  Tarascon  may 
have  felt  about  it,  Tartarin’s  other 
friends  were  delighted  with  the  fresh 
tidings  of  him  ;  for  Tartarin  in  the 
Alps  was  quite  his  old  delightful  self, 
and  his  mountaineering  exploits  were 
Tartarinesque  to  the  last  degree. 

M.  Daudet  used  to  give  Tarascon  a 
wide  berth  when  he  was  travelling 
south.  One  day,  however,  journeying 
with  his  son  and  the  Provencal  poet 
Mistral,  he  found  to  his  horror  the 
train  stopping  at  the  fatal  station. 
“  Father,  now  pale  you  are,”  his  son 
said.  Was  it  any  wonder,  says  M. 
Daudet  pathetically  !  Over  and  over 
again  threats  had  reached  him  of  what 
would  happen  to  him  if  he  ever  dared 
to  set  foot  in  Tarascon.  A  commer¬ 
cial  traveller,  who  had  for  a  joke  signed 
“  Alphonse  Daudet”  in  the  visitors’ 
book  of  his  hotel,  had  been  mobbed, 
and  came  within  an  ace  of  being  duck¬ 
ed  in  the  Rhone.  Well  might  the  poor 
author  turn  pale.  If  it  had  been  one 
man  he  had  to  deal  with,  even  Tartarin 
himself  in  all  his  exotic  panoply,  he 
might  have  faced  it ; — but  a  whole 
townful,  and  the  Rhone  so  deep  and 
rapid  !  Verily  a  romancer’s  life  was 
not  a  bed  of  roses.  When  the  train 
stopped  and  the  travellers  got  out  of 
the  station,  lo  and  behold  !  not  a  soul 
was  in  the  place.  Tarascon  was  a  des¬ 
ert,  the  people,  as  it  turned  out,  having 
followed  Tartarin  a-colonizing  to  Port 
Tarascon.  And  thus  it  was  that  yet 
another  Tartarin  sequel  came  to  be 
written.  That  was  how  the  perfidious 
novelist  finally  avenged  himself  on  tho 
exasperated  town,  and  how  Tartarin’s 
great  heart  came  to  be  broken,  and  the 
reader’s  with  it. 

Beaumarchais  was  another  writer 
who  was  encouraged  by  the  success  of 
a  first  sequel  to  proceed  to  a  second. 
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though  I  dare  say  many  readers  per¬ 
fectly  familiar  with  The  Barber  of  Sev¬ 
ille  and  Figaro's  Marriage  have  hardly 
heard  of  La  Mhre  Goupable,  the  second 
sequel,  in  which  the  immortal  Figaro 
degenerated  into  respectability  and  dul- 
ness.  But  if  the  second  sequel  was  a 
failure,  the  first  is  perhaps  the  most 
successful  on  record.  Figaro's  Mar¬ 
riage,  besides  being  a  famous  comedy, 
is  acknowledged  to  be  better  than  The 
Barber  to  which  it  was  sequel.  It  was 
the  Marriage  that  Mozart,  having  first 
choice,  chose  for  his  opera,  leaving  The 
Barber  to  Rossini.  Assuredly  this  is 
the  sequel  with  the  most  famous  his¬ 
tory  ;  It  is  really  a  vivacious  page  of 
the  history  of  France.  It  was  a  saying 
at  the  time,  that  great  as  was  the  clev¬ 
erness  it  took  to  write  Figaro's  Mar¬ 
riage,  it  took  a  great  deal  more  clever¬ 
ness  to  get  it  acted.  Possibly  M.  Dau- 
det’s  fervid  imagination  had  something 
to  do  with  his  trouble  with  Tarascon. 
Cervantes’s  trouble  with  the  sham 
Quixote  may  be  regarded  by  a  Philis¬ 
tine  world  as  a  storm  in  the  literary 
teacup.  But  the  difficulties  of  Fi¬ 
garo's  Marriage  were  affairs  of  State, 
and  its  production  a  political  event 
presaging  and  helping.,  actually  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  French  Revolution.  It 
was  not  without  obstacles  and  delays 
that  The  Barber  had  been  brought  to  a 
performance.  Accepted  by  the  Com6- 
die  Fran5aise  in  1772,  it  was  put  off 
from  Carnival  to  Carnival,  first  owing 
to  the  dramatist’s  quarrel  with  the  Due 
dft  Chaulnes,  and  afterward  to  his  quar¬ 
rel  with  the  Parliament,  and  was  not 
played  until  1775,  when  it  failed  com¬ 
pletely.  People  had  heard  so  much 
talk  about  the  precious  Barber  that 
when  he  came  they  found  him  prolix 
and  disappointing.  Beaumarchais, 
nothing  daunted,  revised  it,  cutting  it 
down  to  four  acts  (the  Barber  had  been 
drawn  and  quartered,  said  the  wags), 
and  advertising  it  as  “  The  Barber  of 
Seville,  Comedy  in  Four  Acts,  Played 
and  Damned  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ai8.  ” 
This  time  it  was  brilliantly  successful, 
and  had  an  unusual  run. 

These  troubles  however  were  child’s 
play  to  the  stormy  career  of  the  sequel. 
That  was  a  veritable  duel  of  the  dram¬ 
atist  with  principalities  and  powers. 
Beaumarchais  had  against  him  the  po- 
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lice,  the  magistracy,  the  ministry,  aud 
the  King  himself.  *  The  play  was  ready 
for  performance  in  1781.  The  police 
authorities  read  it,  and  perceiving  at 
once  its  dangerous  tendencies  in  the 
unsettled  state  of  France,  prohibited 
the  performance.  Thereupon  Beau¬ 
marchais  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  a  campaign  of  intrigue  to  procure 
the  license.  The  memoirs  of  the  time 
are  full  of  the  affair  with  all  the  moves 
and  countermoves.  Beaumarchais  cir¬ 
culated  a  saying  of  Figaro’s  that  “  only 
little  men  were  afraid  of  little  writ¬ 
ings,”  and,  fiattering  the  courtier’s 
foible  of  independence,  won  over  sev¬ 
eral  leading  personages  in  society  to 
protect  and  befriend  his  Barber.  There 
was  the  Count  d’Artois,  the  personal 
friend  of  the  Queen,  the  Baron  de 
Breteuil,  Madame  de  Polignac  and  her 
set,  and  M.  de  Vaudreuil.  Then  he 
set  cleverly  to  work  to  pique  the  curi¬ 
osity  of  society  and  the  court.  It  be¬ 
came  the  fashion  to  give  readings  of 
Figaro's  Marriage  in  drawing-rooms. 
Society  talked  of  nothing  else.  Every¬ 
where  people  were  to  be  heard  saying, 
“I  have  just  been,”  or  “I  am  just 
going”  to  a  reading  of  Beaumarchais’s 
new  play.  The  King  himself  at  last 
could  no  longer  resist  the  growing  curi¬ 
osity.  He  sent  to  M.  Le  Noir,  the 
lieutenant  of  police,  for  the  manu¬ 
script.  One  morning  when  Madame 
Campan  entered  the  Queen’s  private 
room,  she  found  the  King  and  Queen 
alone,  and  a  chair  placed  in  front  of  a 
table  with  a  pile  of  papers  on  it.  “  It 
is  Beaumarenais’s  comedy,”  said  the 
King.  “  I  want  you  to  read  it.  It  is 
difficult  to  read  in  places  by  reason  of 
the  erasures  and  interlineations ;  but 
I  desire  that  the  Queen  should  hear  it. 
You  are  not  to  mention  this  reading  to 
a  soul.”  So  Madame  Campan  began, 
and  as  she  read,  the  King  kept  exclaim¬ 
ing  at  the  bad  taste  of  passage  after 
passage  ;  and  when  she  came  to  Fi¬ 
garo’s  monologue,  with  its  attack  on 
the  administration,  especially  the  tirade 
against  the  State  prisons,  he  leaped  to 
his  feet  crying  :  “  It  is  detestable  ;  it 
shall  never  be  played  I  VVe  should 
have  to  pull  down  the  Bastille  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  consequences.  The  fellow 
makes  a  mock  of  everything  that  should 
command  respect.”  “It  is  not  to  bo 
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played  then  ?’’  asked  the  Queen. 
‘‘  Cei’tainly  not,”  replied  Louis.  ‘‘  Of 
that  you  "may  rest  assured.”  And 
Beaumarchais  outside  was  saying  with 
unabashed  audacity,  ”  So  the  King  re¬ 
fuses  his  permission  ;  very  well,  then, 
my  play  shall  be  performed.”  He  was 
confident  of  winning  in  the  end,  and 
that  success  was  only  a  matter  of  time. 
Society  was  also  sanguine  about  it,  and 
bets  were  freely  offered  on  the  event. 
Beaumarchais’s  backers,  continuing  to 
count  on  success  despite  the  King’s  re¬ 
fusal,  distributed  the  parts  to  the  Com- 
edie  Franyaise  ;  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  tacit  good  will  of  the  Count 
d’Artois,  M.  de  la  Ferte  lent  them  the 
stage  of  the  Hotel  des  Menus  Plaisirs, 
the  King’s  own  particular  theatre. 
The  rehearsals  were  almost  public. 
Tickets  were  issued  for  a  performance 
on  the  12th  of  June,  1783.  Carriages 
were  already  arriving,  the  hall  was  half 
full,  the  Count  d’Artois  was  on  his 
way  from  Versailles,  when  an  order  ar¬ 
rived  from  the  King,  who  had  heard 
of  the  affair  for  the  first  time  that 
morning,  forbidding  the  performance. 
Great  was  the  general  disappointment, 
and  the  King’s  action  was  keenly  re¬ 
sented.  Madame  Campan  says  that 
not  even  during  the  days  immediately 
preceding  the  downfall  of  the  throne 
were  the  words  “  oppression”  and 
”  tyranny”  more  in  people’s  mouths. 
Beaumarchais,  once  more  baffled,  was 
furious.  “  Very  well,  gentlemen,”  he 
cried.  “  So  my  piece  is  not  to  be 
played  here  !  Well,  I  swear  that  play¬ 
ed  it  shall  be,  if  it  has  to  be  played  in 
the  choir  of  Notre  Dame.” 

The  King,  perhaps  foreseeing  the 
end,  had  said  upou  one  occasion,  ”  You 
will  see,  Beaumarchais  will  prove 
stronger  than  the  authorities.”  Well, 
only  three  months  after  the  last  inci¬ 
dent  a  private  performance  was  given 
by  the  Comedie  Fran9aise  before  three 
hundred  spectators  at  the  house  of  M. 
de  Vaudreuil.  The  Queen  was  not 
well  enough  to  be  present,  but  the 
Count  d’Artois  was  there  and  the 
Duchess  de  Polignac.  The  perform¬ 
ance  was  winked  at  upon  the  pretext 
that  the  objectionable  passages  were  to 
have  been  excised.  Madame  Carapan’s 
father-in-law,  who  was  there,  hearing 
all  the  incriminated  passages  delivered. 


while  everybody  kept  repeating  that 
they  had  been  cut  out,  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  quoted  the  well-known 
remark  of  the  mystified  Basile  in  The 
Barber,  ‘‘  Faith,  gentlemen,  I  don’t 
know  which  of  us  is  being  cheated,  but 
the  whole  world  seems  to  be  in  the 
plot.”  The  points  which  told  most 
against  society,  society  most  vigorously 
applauded.  Beaumarchais  was  beside 
himself  with  his  triumph.  Madame 
Vigee  Lebrun,  an  eye-witness,  has  de¬ 
scribed  how,  when  somebody  complain¬ 
ed  of  the  heat,  he  went  round  breaking 
the  windows  with  his  cane ;  hence 
came  the  phrase,  Qu'il  avail  double- 
ment  casse  les  vitres. 

Encouraged  by  so  much  applause 
and  complicity,  Beaumarchais  chose  to 
construe  a  vague  private  remark  of  M. 
de  Breteuil  into  an  official  permission, 
and  boldly  arranged  a  public  perform¬ 
ance  for  February  1784.  Again  M.  le 
Noir  and  the  police  were  compelled 
formally  to  interfere,  and  the  perform¬ 
ance  once  more  was  stopped.  But  the 
siege  was  on  the  point  of  being  raised. 
The  King  at  length  withdrew  his  veto, 
being  apparently  sanguine  enough  to 
believe,  after  all  that  had  taken  place, 
that  the  play  would  be  damned  on  its 
merits  ;  and  on  the  27th  of  April,  1784, 
the  performance  took  place. 

The  excitement  was  indescribable. 
Princes  of  the  Blood  tumbled  over  each 
other  in  their  eagerness  for  tickets. 
The  author  was  inundated  with  per¬ 
sonal  solicitations  from  the  highest 
ranks.  The  Duchesse  de  Bouroon’s 
footmen  waited  at  the  box  office  from 
eleven  in  the  morning  till  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Great  ladies  were 
smuggled  into  actresses’  boxes,  taking 
their  dinner  with  them.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  persons  dined  at  the  theatre  for 
fear  of  losing  their  places.  The  per¬ 
formance  was  very  long,  but  it  was  one 
long  triumph.  The  piece  ran  for  over 
a  hundred  nights,  a  run  then  unprece¬ 
dented.  Beaumarchais,  a  passed  mas¬ 
ter  in  the  art  of  advertisement,  knew 
how  to  keep  up  the  excitement.  He 
took  advantage  of  an  application  by 
some  ladies  for  a  loge  grillee  to  reply, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  a  suppositious 
duke  and  carefully  made  public,  that 
he  had  no  consideration  for  ladies  who 
could  demean  themselves  to  view  in 
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secret  a  piece  they  thought  improper. 
This  letter  proved  a  most  successful 
advertisement.  When  the  play  reach¬ 
ed  its  fiftieth  night,  Beaumarchais  in¬ 
vented  the  “  charitable  performance.” 
He  chose  “  nursing  mothers”  as  the 
objects  of  the  charity,  Rousseauism 
being  the  fashion. 

Even  in  the  height  of  Beaumarchais’s 
triumph,  the  King  did  him  one  more 
bad  turn.  The  dramatist  got  into  con¬ 
troversy  about  his  charitable  perform¬ 
ance  with  an  anonymous  antagonist. 
That  antagonist,  unfortunately  for 
him,  happened  to  be  the  future  Louis 
the  Eighteenth,  who,  stung  by  Beau¬ 
marchais’s  sharp  tongue,  appealed  to 
the  King.  Louis  was  playing  cax'ds  at 
the  time.  He  scrawled  on  one  of  the 
cards  an  order  committing  Beaumar¬ 
chais  to  St.  Lazare,  the  common  prison 
for  thieves  and  prostitutes  ;  and  so  the 
literary  lion  of  the  hour  was  dragged 
off  from  a  fashionable  supper  party  and 
thrown  into  jail,  there  to  remain  for 
six  days  amid  the  scum  of  Paris,  and 
then  to  be  liberated  without  any  charge 
being  preferred.  It  was  a  monstrous 
outrage ;  but  Beaumarchais  had  his 
revenge.  In  the  first  place  the  King 
had  to  pay  him  compensation  to  the 
tune  of  2,150,000  livres.  But  there 
was  other  compensation  dearer  to  an 
author’s  heart.  A  performance  of  The 
Barber  of  Seville  was  actually  gi  ven  at 
the  Petit  Trianon  by  the  Queen’s  pri¬ 
vate  company,  the  Queen  herself  acting 
Rosine,  the  Count  d’Artois  Figaro,  and 
M.  de  Vaudreuil  Almaviva ;  and  the 
author  was  invited  !  Even  Beaumar¬ 
chais  must  have  been  satisfied. 

Figaro's  Marriage  was,  as  I  have 
said,  more  than  a  theatrical  triumph  ; 
it  was  a  political  event.  You  may  read 
it  to-day,  and  find  it  an  amusing  play, 
but  with  little  in  it  calculated,  as  you 
might  think,  to  upset  a  constitution. 
But  so  electrical  was  the  atmosphere 
that  every  allusion  to  the  failings  of 
the  ruling  classes  or  the  institutions  of 
the  State  became  charged  with  signifi¬ 
cance.  It  is  matter  of  history  that 
it  helped  to  precipitate  the  revolution. 
Napoleon  said  that  Figaro  was  the  rev¬ 
olution  already  in  action. 

The  suggestion  for  this  sequel  also, 
by  the  way,  came  from  without.  It 
was  the  Prince  of  Conti  who  first  put 
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the  idea  into  Beaumarchais’s  head. 
Figaro’s  creator  took  heart  and  soul  to 
the  idea  ;  he  had  so  vivid  a  conception 
of  his  Figaro  (who,  be  it  said,  bore  a 
strong  family  resemblance  to  himself) 
that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  imagining 
the  versatile  barber  in  the  more  com- 

? Heated  situations  proposed  by  the 
rince.  There  you  have  the  secret  of 
the  sequel  in  a  nutshell.  When  a  char¬ 
acter  is  so  real  to  the  author  that  he 
spontaneously  imagines  him  in  fresh 
situations,  and  divines  how  he  will  be¬ 
have  therein,  the  difficulty  of  the  sequel 
is  solved.  Thackeray  nas  described 
the  close  intimacy  in  which  he  lived 
with  the  characters  of  his  novels.  He 
was  afraid  people  would  say,  “  What  a 
poverty  of  friends  the  man  has  !  He 
IS  always  asking  us  to  meet  those  Pen- 
den  nises  and  Newcomes.”  When  he 
was  asked  why  he  married  Esmond  to 
Lady  Castlewood,  his  answer  was,— 
“  I  didn’t ;  they  did  it  themselves.” 
There  are  a  dozen  similar  stories  of 
Balzac.  Once  Balzac  accosted  his  sis¬ 
ter  with  all  the  importance  of  a  gossip 
bursting  with  a  piece  of  news  :  “  What 
do  you  think?  Felix  de  Vandenesse 
is  going  to  be  married,  and  to  one  of 
the  Grandvilles,  too — a  capital  match  I” 
Some  readers  interested  in  the  air  of 
“  a  man  with  a  past”  worn  by  Captain 
de  Jordy  in  the  novel  Urstde  Mirouet, 
once  appealed  to  Balzac  to  tell  them 
what  this  past  has  been.  Balzac  re¬ 
flected  seriously,  then  remembered  that 
he  had  not  known  De  Jordy  till  he 
came  to  live  at  Nemours.  And  an¬ 
other  time,  when  Jules  Sandeau  was 
speaking  of  his  sister’s  illness,  Balzac 
interrupted  him  with  the  absent-mind¬ 
edness  of  genius  and  suggested  that 
they  should  come  back  to  real  life  and 
discuss  Eugenie  Grandet.  Such  a  real 
world  to  Balzac  was  his  Comedie  Hu- 
maine  ;  and  that  of  course  is  the  secret 
of  its  producing,  in  spite  of  its  many 
marvellous  characters  and  melodra¬ 
matic  occurrences,  so  strong  an  illusion 
of  reality  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
The  Comedie  Humaine  is  a  system  of 
sequels  and  interlacing  narratives.  The 
careers  of  some  of  the  characters,  as  of 
Lucien  de  Rubempre  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  of  Vautrin,  may  be  traced  in  a 
strict  series  of  sequels.  The  lives  of 
other  personages  the  reader  has  to  piece 
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together  from  several  novels  ;  a  biog¬ 
raphy,  for  example,  of  Maxime  de 
Tniilles  has  to  be  collected  from  very 
nearly  a  dozen.  The  student  of  Bal¬ 
zac  almost  feels  as  if  he  were  engaged 
in  original  research.  The  same  system 

I  to  a  less  elaborate  extent  was  employed 
by  Trollope  in  those  lifelike  scenes  of 
clerical  life,  the  Chronicles  of  Barset- 
shire,  and  also  in  his  political  tales. 
Indeed  Trollope  was  even  more  success¬ 
ful  almost  than  Balzac  in  producing  a 
convincing  representation  of  a  substan¬ 
tial  world. 

Thackeray,  for  all  the  company  he 
kept  with  his  Pendennises  and  New- 
comes,  did  not  indulge  much  in  the 
sequel  proper.  The  Virginians  is  the 
one  example,  and  in  quality  it  is  but  a 
typical  sequel  for  Esmond.  It  con¬ 
tains,  however,  in  the  age  of  the  Baron¬ 
ess  Bernstein  as  sequel  to  the  youth  of 
Beatrix  Esmond  perhaps  the  cleverest 
and  cruellest  development  of  character 
in  the  whole  range  of  sequels.  Nor 
did  Dickens  write  sequels,  the  ineffec¬ 
tual  reappearance  of  the  Wellers  in 
Master  Humphrey’s  Clock  being,  I 
think,  his  sole  effort  in  that  direction. 
Nor  did  Sir  Walter,  for  The  Abbot  is 
really  a  distinct  novel  from  The  Monas¬ 
tery.  Scott’s  great  French  successor, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  inexhaustible 
and  unconfinable  Dumas,  would  carry 
his  sequels  through  the  centuries  with 
amazing  vivacity  and  success.  Dumas’s 
secret,  you  would  say,  was  rather  fecun¬ 
dity  of  invention  than  the  vitality  of 
his  individual  characters.  Yet  as  you 
say  so,  Chicot  and  the  Musketeers  rush 
to  your  recollection.  Chicot’s  vitality 
is  so  considerable,  that  a  successful 
novel  about  him  has  been  produced  in 
France  within  the  last  few  weeks,  and 
the  Musketeers  are  alive  enough  for 
anything.  A  friend  of  mine  who  loves 
each  member  of  this  fine  Quadruple 
Alliance,  though  perhaps  he  loves  Por- 
thos  best,  is  forever  challenging  mo  to 
produce  from  the  superior  pages  of 
novelists  who  affect  to  despise  incident 
a  finer  achievement  in  character-draw¬ 
ing  than  the  gradual  individualization 
and  divergence  of  the  four  characters 
in  the  course  of  the  years  covered  by 
the  eleven  volumes.  It  is  a  challenge 
that  I  have  never  met  to  his,  nor  in¬ 
deed  to  my  own  satisfaction.  Are  not 
Nxw  SsBiss.— .Voi..  LX.,  No.  1. 


in  truth  these  Musketeers  suflBcient  of 
their  sole  selves  to  take  away  the  re¬ 
proach  from  sequels  forever?  One 
would  like  to  clinch  the  question  by 
claiming  the  Odyssey  as  a  sequel  to  the 
Iliad,  but  between  us  and  that  devout 
consummation  flow  floods  of  German 
ink. 

When  we  acquiesce  in  the  common 
condemnation  of  the  sequel,  I  suppose 
it  is  hardly  of  Don  Quixote  or  Figaro 
or  of  Balzac  or  Dumas  that  we  are 
thinking,  but  rather  of  the  more  ordi¬ 
nary  run  of  sequels,  of  the  thousand 
and  one  mechanical  continuations 
wherein  industry  takes  the  place  of  in¬ 
spiration.  Even  with  so  competent  a 
craftsman  as  Lytton  the  spirit  flags 
after  the  five  hundredth  page.  Nay, 
with  a  writer  of  genius  like  George 
Sand,  after  three  volumes  of  Consuelo 
the  ordinary  reader  gladly  leaves  the 
Comtesse  de  Rudolstadt  upon  her  shelf. 
That  there  is  a  special  danger  and  diffi¬ 
culty  about  the  sequel,  there  is  no  de¬ 
nying.  The  sequel  is  likely  to  disap¬ 
point  expectations,  for  the  very  reason 
that  there  are  expectations  to  disap- 
oint.  The  writer  is  handicapped  by 
is  own  record  ;  as  Scott  said  of  Camp¬ 
bell,  he  is  afraid  of  the  shadow  that 
his  own  fame  casts  before  him.  The 
original  book  robs  its  successor  of  the 
advantage  of  novelty,  and  at  the  same 
time  fixes  a  difficult  standard  of  com¬ 
parison.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
cleverer  sequels  than  Alice  through  the 
Looking-Glass  and  Tartarin  sur  les 
Alpes.  If  they  stand  in  estimation 
below  the  original  Tartarin  and  Alice 
in  Wonderland,  it  can  surely  only  be 
because  they  necessarily  had  not  the 
captivating  freshness  of  the  earlier 
books.  Herein  lies  the  difficulty  of 
the  sequel.  And  the  danger  is  the 
temptation  to  yield  to  demands  from 
without  or  the  desire  from  within,  and 
to  try  to  repeat  a  success  mechanically 
and  without  inspiration.  The  most 
notable  example,  because  following  the 
most  notable  success,  is  the  second  part 
of  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  Bunyan 
tried  to  repeat  his  success  ;  but  Chris¬ 
tiana  was  always  Christian’s  worser 
half,  and  her  personally  conducted 
tour  is  but  a  poor  reflection  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  pilgrimage.  Many  of  us  may 
have  read  recently  in  Lowell’s  corre- 
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spondence,  how  his  friends  and  ad¬ 
mirers  kept  urging  him  to  resuscitate 
Hosea  Biglow  and  to  continue  the  Big¬ 
low  Papers.  He  was  so  simple  as  to 
try,  he  said,  but  found  that  he  could 
not.  When  afterward  he  did  write  a 
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belated  Biglow  Paper,  it  was  clean 
against  his  critical  judgment.  “  For,” 
said  he,  “I  don’t  believe  in  resuscita¬ 
tions.  We  hear  no  good  of  the  post¬ 
humous  Lazarus.” — Macmillan's  Mag¬ 
azine. 


HORACE  WALPOLE. 


Hokace  Walpole,  third  son  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  and  his  wife,  nw  Cath¬ 
erine  Shorter,  was  born  in  Arlington 
Street,  5th  October  1717.  The  young¬ 
est  of  six  children,  an  interval  of  more 
than  ten  years  separated  him  from  his 
next  brother  Edward,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  not  wholly  without  founda¬ 
tion  that  the  scandal  of  the  day  averred 
that  some  of  “Lord  Fanny’s”  blood 
flowed  in  his  veins,  and  that  Carr,  Lord 
Harvey,  elder  brother  of  the  exquisite 
so  brutally  lampooned  by  the  immortal 
satirist  of  Twickenham,  was  his  real 
father.  Horace  was  at  any  rate  a  Har¬ 
vey  all  over,  and  the  marked  neglect 
with  which  Sir  Robert  regarded  him 
during  his  childhood  was  made  up  to 
him  by  the  fond  affection  of  a  mother 
who  anxiously  watched  over  her  sickly 
boy  with  care  the  most  commendable. 
The  first  gratification  which  seems  to 
have  made  any  impression  on  his  mind 
was  seeing  the  king.  Through  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  one  of  the  rival  Sultanas 
of  the  Hanoverian  harem,  the  Duchess 
of  Kendal,  “  a  very  tall  ill-favored  old 
lady,”  as  she  appeared  to  Master  Hor¬ 
ace,  Lady  Walpole  readily  obtained  the 
unusual  honor  for  a  child  of  ten  years 
old,  of  kissing  the  royal  hand.  The 
king,  “  an  elderly,  rather  pale  man, 
with  dark  tie  wig,  plain  coat,  waist¬ 
coat,  snuff-colored  stockings  and 
breeches,”  took  the  boy  up  in  his  arms, 
kissed  him,  and  chatted  with  him 
awhile.  This  was  the  night  before 
George  I.  left  England  on  his  last  jour¬ 
ney  to  his  German  dominions,  whither 
he  was  going,  it  was  presumed,  to 
make  some  inquiries  touching  the 
death  of  his  hapless  consort,  who  had 
been  released  from  her  protracted  im¬ 
prisonment  a  few  months  previously. 
On  the  road  he  was  overtaken  by  a  fa¬ 
tal  attack  of  apoplexy,  which  lovers  of 
the  marvellous  described  as  a  visitation 


of  his  injured  wife  from  the  other 
world.  At  any  rate,  he  returned  no 
more,  unless,  as  the  Duchess  of  Kendal 
surmised  (the  “  Maypole,”  as  she  was 
irreverently  styled  by  Londoners,  to 
distinguish  her  from  Lady  Kilmarnock, 
who  was  preposterously  fat  and  known 
as  the  “  Elephant  and  Castle”),  a  large 
raven  flying  into  one  of  the  windows 
of  her  villa  at  Isleworth  was  the  soul 
of  the  departed  monarch. 

Horace  was  sent  to  Eton  1726,  and 
here  his  remarkable  progress  drew  from 
his  father  the  remark  that  “  whether 
he  had  or  had  not  a  right  to  the  name 
he  went  by,  he  was  likely  to  do  it  hon¬ 
or.”  Three  of  his  companions  were 
distinguished  with  a  fervency  of  regard 
unusual  even  among  schoolboys.  The 
first  and  dearest  of  these  juvenile 
friends  was  Gray  the  poet.  Richard 
West  (his  mother  a  daughter  of  Bishop 
Burnet),  and  Asheton,  afterward  a 
preacher  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  completed 
the  “  quadruple  alliance”  to  wdiich 
Walpole  refers  so  agreeably  in  his  early 
letters.  Though  he  found  neither  taste 
nor  leisure  for  boating,  cricket,  or  foot¬ 
ball,  Horace  yet  led  a  pleasant  life  at 
Eton,  and  in  later  years  looked  back, 
recalling,  like  melancholy  Gray, 

“  its  pleasant  shades 
And  fields  beloved  in  vain.” 

In  1735  Horace  Walpole  passed  in  due 
course  to  King’s,  and  now  commenced 
that  delightful  correspondence  which 
has  rendered  him  the  most  entertain¬ 
ing  writer  of  the  last  century.  At  col¬ 
lege,  as  at  school,  young  VValpole  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  found  no  gratification  in 
the  rude  pleasures  of  his  associates. 
He  declares  that  when  be  first  went  up 
to  the  University  it  was  intended  that 
he  should  read  mathematics  with  the 
famous  blind  Professor  Sanderson ; 
but  he  had  not  attended  lectures  a  fort- 
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night  ere  his  tutor  assured  him  that  he 
I  had  no  capacity  for  such  studies. 
■  Among  old  companions  at  Cambridge 
was  Gray,  now  become  a  scholar  of 
Pembroke.  There  was  at  this  time 
I  but  one  difference  between  them  :  the 
'  poet  never  liked  Cambridge,  though  in 
later  years  he  made  it  his  home,  while 
Walpole,  writing  when  an  old  man 
[  (1777)>  declares  that  he  still  dotes  upon 

:  his  alma  mater,  and  that  the  exceeding 

great  beauty  of  the  chapel  of  King’s 
filled  him  with  visiona^  longings  to 
be  a  monk  therein.  Lady  Walpole 
died  August  1737,  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring  Sir  Robert  Walpole  thought 
proper  to  enter  into  a  second  marriage 
with  a  Miss  Skerrett  (the  Phryne  of 
Pope’s  satires),  a  lady  with  whom  ho 
had  already  carried  on  an  intimacy  by 
no  means  to  the  credit  of  either  party. 

That  home-keeping  youths  have  ever 
homely  wits,  was  quite  as  much  the 
opinion  in  the  days  of  Walpole  as  in 
those  of  Shakespeare  ;  and  a  course  of 
foreign  travel  was  regarded  as  giving  a 
finishing  touch  to  the  rough  hewing 
of  school  and  college  Accordingly, 
among  the  passengers  who  landed,  29th 
March  1739,  at  Calais,  after  a  very 
stormy  voyage,  might  have  been  re¬ 
marked  Horace  Walpole  and  his  friend 
Gray.  Bound  for  Italy,  the  months 
of  April  and  May  were  spent  in  the 
French  capital.  September  found 
them  rambling  among  the  mountains  of 
Savoy,  and  in  November  they  crossed 
the  Alps,  carried  in  low  arm-chairs  on 
poles,  swathed  in  beaver  bonnets, 
gloves,  and  stockings,  and  protected 
by  muffs  and  bearskins.  On  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  however,  a 
singular  misfortune  befell  them  ;  a 
gaunt  young  wolf,  hard  pressed  by 
hunger,  sprung  suddenly  from  the  co¬ 
vert  in  the  broad  sunshine  and  carried 
off  Walpole’s  little  black  spaniel  as  he 
frolicked  by  the  side  of  his  young  mas¬ 
ter.  Horace  screamed  and  wept,  but 
Gray  wrote  no  copy  of  verses  on  the 
incident  such  as  commemorated  the 
mischance  which  befell  the  “  pensive 
Selima,”  the  lord  of  Strawberry’s  fa¬ 
vorite  cat,  who  was  drowned  in  the 
china  vase.  Turin  safely  reached,  on 
7th  November  they  passed  to  Genoa 
and  Bologna,  descending  erelong 
through  a  winding  sheet  of  mist  into 


the  streets  of  Firenze  la  bella,  where 
Horace  Mann’s  servant  met  the  travel- 
stained  youths  at  the  gates  and  con¬ 
ducted  them  to  the  house  which  was 
to  be,  with  some  slight  interval,  their 
home  during  the  next  fifteen  months. 
Mann,  whom  Gray  pronounced  “  the 
best  and  most  obliging  person  in  the 
world,”  was  then  British  Resident, 
and  afterward  became  Envoy  Extraor¬ 
dinary  at  the  Court  of  Tuscany.  He 
had  received  his  appointment  from  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  though  when  he  quit¬ 
ted  London,  1738,  to  repair  to  his  post, 
he  little  thought  that  he  was  destined 
to  occupy  it  for  well-nigh  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  that  he  was  never  again  to 
set  eyes  on  his  native  laud.  In  the 
house  of  Horace  Mann,  then,  the 
friends  took  up  their  abode.  “  We 
get  up,”  says  Gray,  describing  these 
lotus-eating  days  in  the  city  of  the 
Medici,  “at  twelve  o’clock,  breakfast 
till  three,  dine  till  four,  sleep  till  six, 
drink  cooling  liquors  till  eight,  go  to 
the  bridge  till  ten,  sup  till  two,  and  so 
sleep  till  twelve  again.” 

In  April  1741  the  friends  proceeded 
to  Reggio,  where  occurred  the  famous 

?uarrel,  which,  though  healed  through 
riendly  intervention  within  three 
years’  time,  was  nevertheless  the  cause 
of  their  immediate  separation.  Twelve 
years  of  brotherly  intercourse  were  thus 
severed  in  a  day,  but  elements  of  dis¬ 
cord  had  been  long  at  work,  the  trav¬ 
ellers  were  unequally  yoked,  the  one 
journeyed  for  pleasure,  the  other  for 
instruction.  Gray  cared  for  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  Nature,  but  Walpole  lingered 
in  the  gallery  of  Florence  and  the  fair 
at  Reggio,  rather  than  found  delight 
on  his  ride  to  the  Grande  Chari  reuse 
or  a  visit  to  Naples.  “  I  had  just 
broke  loose  from  the  restraints  of  the 
University,”  he  writes,  after  the  poet’s 
decease,  “  with  as  much  money  as  I 
could  spend,  and  Gray,  though  in¬ 
finitely  more  a  man,  was  yet  not  enough 
so  to  make  allowance.”  Thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  Gray  went  on  his  way 
homeward  by  himself,  and  Walpole 
reached  England  alone  in  September 
1741,  only  ten  days  later  than  his  quon¬ 
dam  companion.  And  now  commenced 
that  correspondence  with  Mann  which 
continued  till  his  death  in  1786.  The 
wanderer’s  heart  burned  within  him  at 
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sight  of  his  native  land.  “  The  coun¬ 
try  towns,”  he  writes  to  his  friend  in 
Italy,  “  delight  me  ;  Canterbury,  which 
at  setting  out  I  thought  deplorable,  is 
a  paradise  to  Modena,  Reggio,  Parma, 
etc.,  but  the  stimmum  honum  is  small 
beer  and  the  newspaper.”  To  which 
Mann  replies,  ‘‘If  we  could  alter  some 
things  (many  things),  and  totally 
change  the  climate,  England  would  be 
preferable  to  all  other  places.  ”  Forty- 
three  years  afterward  the  lord  of  Straw¬ 
berry  writes  : — 

“  I  have  been  coanting  how  many  letters  1 
have  written  to  you  since  I  landed  in  England, 
1741.  They  amount— astonishing  !  to  above 
800  ;  and  we  have  not  met  in  three  and-forty 
years  !  a  correspondence  surely  without  parul. 
lel  in  the  annals  of  the  Post  Office  !” 

“Orestes  and  Pylades,”  writes  Mann,  1780, 
“  were  nothing  to  ns  ;  they  cultivated  their 
friendship  personally,  but  our  separation  has 
been  so  long  that  perhaps  we  should  not  know 
each  other  were  we  accidentally  to  meet.” 

As  the  Resident  was  stationed  at 
Florence  partly  to  report  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  the  Pretender,  Walpole 
is  duly  informed  of  the  departure  of 
the  son  from  Rome,  January  1744,  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  Neapolitan  courier.  Mann 
is  half  ruined  by  feasting  the  crowd  of 
English  who  visit  Italy,  “  exhibiting 
themselves  for  brutes  everywhere.” 
Garrick,  Wilkes,  the  “  paltry  mounte¬ 
bank”  Duchess  of  Kingston  and  the 
fallen  Minister,  Lord  Bute,  are  of  the 
number  ;  the  latter  told  Mann  that  if 
he  visited  Sicily,  he  would  certainly 
write  to  Walpole  from  Otranto,  ‘‘  the 
scene,”  continues  the  Resident,  “  of 
your  charming  novel” — an  intimation 
which  provoked  the  somewhat  ruffled 
rejoinder  that  Otranto  is  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples.  Mann  figures  as  a 
kind  of  general  agent ;  he  sends  wine 
and  liqueurs  to  Ministers  at  home, 
knick-knacks  to  fine  ladies,  statuettes 
and  articles  of  vertu  to  half  the  nobil¬ 
ity,  besides  purchasing  pictures  for 
George  III.,  ‘‘  King  There.”  as  some 
Italians  called  him,  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  ‘‘  King  Here,”  as  the  same  peo¬ 
ple  styled  the  old  chevalier.  In  subse¬ 
quent  years,  when  the  building  of  the 
new  Gothic  castle  at  Twickenham  was 
undertaken,  Mann  exerted  himself  to 
assist  in  its  decoration.  Among  other 
things  he  procured  from  the  Grand 
Duke’s  wardrobe  the  ebony  box  with 


silver  ornaments,  representing  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Paris,  and  attributed  to  Ben¬ 
venuto  Cellini  ;  the  bronze  bust  of 
Caligula  found  at  Herculaneum  ;  the 
portrait  of  Bianca  Capello  from  the 
Vitelli  Palace,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
famous  eagle  lately  discovered  within 
the  precincts  of  Caracalla’s  baths  at 
Rome,  which  stood  so  long  on  its  altar 
at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  was  purchased 
at  the  sale  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  for 
£210.  Now  and  again  Walpole  breaks 
off  from  the  recital  of  choice  bits  of 
scandal  to  tell  his  old  Florence  friend 
how  flourish  the  lilacs  and  orange 
trees,  how  the  grand  staircase  ap¬ 
proaches  completion,  and  what  new 
glories  are  being  added  to  his  old,  old, 
very  old  castle.  Nor  is  he  altogether 
behind  in  the  matter  of  gifts.  Among 
the  presents  sent  to  the  Residency  at 
Florence  was  a  double  Windsor  chair  ; 
and  the  ladies  and  their  cicisbeos  were 
vastly  pleased  with  a  seat  so  appropri¬ 
ate  to  their  tender  whisperings.  ‘‘  The 
fame  of  my  new  double-chairs,  which 
we  call  cicisbeatoji,”  says  Mann,  “  has 
put  me  much  in  vogue.”  By  and  by, 
the  friends  begin  to  feel  the  weight  of 
years,  and  each  communicates  to  the 
other  the  greater  frequency  and  longer 
continuance  of  the  attacks  of  their  old 
enemy  the  gout,  and  Walpole  has  to 
keep  indoors,  preferring  his  climate 
‘‘  framed  and  glazed.”  Sometimes  he 
longed  to  see  his  old  friend  in  Eng¬ 
land.  ‘‘  How  sad,”  he  writes,  “  the 
thought  that  you  are  never  to  see  your 
presents  arrayed  and  displayed  here 
with  all  the  honor  I  can  confer  on 
them.”  The  closing  words  of  a  letter, 
September  5th  1786,  ‘‘  I  am  quite  ex¬ 
hausted,”  must  have  prepared  the  lord 
of  Strawberry  for  the  announcement 
that  after  having  remained  in  a  state 
of  delirium  for  many  days,  his  friend, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  had  passed 
away  without  a  pang.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  somewhat  anticipated. 

When  the  tall,  thin  young  man  re¬ 
turned  from  Italy,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  was  more  disposed 
to  arrange  the  cameos  and  antiques  he 
had  acquired  than  to  enter  upon  a  po¬ 
litical  career  as  M.P.  for  Callington, 
even  though  stimulated  by  highly  sat¬ 
isfactory  evidence  of  its  advantages  in 
the  shape  of  lucrative  appointments  in 
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the  Exchequer.  After  talk  about  Do- 
menioliinos,  Guidos,  and  Gothic  archi¬ 
tecture,  what  a  fallinig  off  was  there  in 
the  conversation  which  the  traveller 
describes  so  piteously  on  his  return, 
between  men 

Who  are  moantains  of  roast  beef,  and  only 
jnst  roughly  hewn  into  outlines  of  human  form 
like  the  giant  rock  of  Pratolino  I  1  shudder 
when  I  see  them  brandish  their  knives  in  act 
to  carve  ,  .  .  I’ll  swear  I  see  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  country  gentleman  and  a  sirloin.” 

The  nights  at  his  ancestral  home  at 
Houghton  in  Norfolk  were  worthy  of 
being  red  lettered  in  the  calendar  of 
good  fellowship,  what  time  his  father 
Sir  Robert  passed  his  holidays  bawling 
after  dogs  or  boozing  with  Gargantuan 
consumers  of  beef  and  punch. 

The  summer  of  1747  marked  an  era 
in  Horace  Walpole’s  life,  for  he  then 
became  possessor  of  Strawberry  Hill, 
originally  a  little  farm  which  stole 
somewhat  obscurely  into  existence  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  “  Chopped  Straw  Hall,” 
having  been  built,  it  was  said,  with  ill- 

n"  n  gains  by  a  former  coachman  of 
Bradford.  By  and  by  the  place 
passed  into  possession  of  Mrs.  Chene- 
vix,  who  kept  a  toy-shop  in  London  in 
days  when  toy  merchants  dealt  in  other 
wares  besides  playthings — in  cogged 
dice  for  instance,  in  assignations,  masks 
and  dominos — and  from  her  Walpole 
purchased  the  property. 

“  The  house  is  so  small  that  I  can  send  it 
yon  in  a  letter  to  look  at,”  he  writes  to  Mann, 
“  a  little  plaything  house,  the  prettiest  bauble 
yon  ever  saw,  set  in  enamelled  meadows  with 
filigree  hedges,  barges  solemn  as  barons  of  the 
Exchequer  move  under  the  windows,  and 
dowagers  plenty  as  flounders  inhabit  all 
around.” 

But  he  could  not  tolerate  the  name, 
and  BO  Chopped  Straw  Hall  became 
Strawberry  Hill,  a  name  which  he 
found  in  one  of  the  title-deeds.  The 
castle  was  formed  at  different  times  by 
additions  to  the  little  old  house,  and 
proved  the  first  step  to  a  renaissance 
of  Gothic  art  in  this  country..  “  Every 
apartment,”  says  Macaulay,  “  is  a  mu¬ 
seum,  every  piece  of  furniture  a  curi¬ 
osity  :  there  is  something  strange  in 
the  form  of  the  shovel  ;  a  long  story- 
belongs  to  the  bell-rope.”  Here,  amid 
rural  sights  and  rural  sounds,  we  find 
him  restoring  the  tone  of  languid  Na¬ 
ture  :  “  he  has  had  a  sheep  shearing. 


a  hay-making,  a  syllabub  under  the 
cow,  and  a  fishing  of  three  gold-fish 
out  of  his  pond,  a  present  from  his 
neighbor  Mrs.  Clive.”  The  tide  of 
fashionable  emigration  set  strongly  in 
the  direction  of  the  new  Gothic  castle. 
‘‘We  shall  soon  bo  as  celebrated  as 
Baiae  or  Tivoli,”  wrote  Walpole.  Kitty 
Clive  and  Mrs.  Pritchard  formed  a 
great  addition  to  the  society  of  the 
place,  but  the  great  acquisition  was 
Lady  Suffolk,  who  remembered  the 
mother  of  George  I.,  had  herself  been 
the  favorite  of  George  II.,  and  passed 
her  summer  at  Marble  Hill,  which  cost 
the  king  ten  or  twelve  thousand  pounds. 
Pictures,  marbles,  MSS.,  coins,  gems 
and  articles  of  vertu  accumulated  in 
every  corner  of  his  Gothic  castle,  and 
visitors  crowded  to  see  the  house,  so 
that  its  lord  wrote,  ”  I  wish  I  could 
think  as  an  old  sexton  did  at  King's  : 
one  of  the  fellows  told  him  he  must  get 
a  great  deal  of  money  by  showing  it. 
‘  Oh,  no,  master,’  replied  he,  ‘  every¬ 
body  has  seen  it  now.’”  Scarcely  a 
month  passes  without  some  important 
arrival.  “  Strawberry  Hill  is  grown  a 
perfect  Paphos,”  he  writes,  June  1759  ; 
‘‘  it  is  the  land  of  beauties — on  Wednes¬ 
day  the  Duchesses  of  Hamilton  and 
Richmond  and  Lady  Ailesbury  dined. 
There  never  was  so  pretty  a  sight  as  to 
see  them  all  three  sitting  in  the  shell” 
(a  seat  in  the  form  of  a  large  bivalve). 
The  Duke  of  York,  following  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  brother  the  hero  of  Cul- 
loden,  visits  him,  and  catches  him  in 
his  slippei’s  :  but  like  a  true  courtier, 
Walpole  rushes  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
kneels  down,  kisses  his  hand,  and  shows 
him,  among  other  curiosities  of  the 
castle,  the  pictures  of  the  Pretender’s 
sons.  One  bright  summer  day  in  1767 
he  entertains  a  party  of  ambassadors  ; 
French  horns  played  in  the  cloister 
during  dinner,  and  after  coffee  a  sylla¬ 
bub  was  prepared,  the  cows  being 
brought  up  to  the  terrace  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  Duchess  of  Bedford  begs 
for  a  ball  at  Strawberry,  but  the  pro¬ 
posal  is  peremptorily  vetoed.  “Not 
for  the  universe.  VVhat  !  turn  a  ball, 
and  dust  and  dirt,  and  a  million  of 
candles  into  my  charming  new  gal¬ 
lery  !”  “Well,  then,”  says  she,  “it 
shall  bo  a  dinner.”  “  With  all  my 
heart,  I  have  no  objection  ;  but  no 
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hall  shall  set  its  foot  within  my  doors.” 
In  1757  a  printing  press  was  added  to 
the  other  curiosities  of  Strawberry 
Hill,  “  Elzevirianum”  as  Walpole  play¬ 
fully  called  it,  and  Gray’s  odes  were 
selected  for  a  lirst  essay  in  typography. 
On  each  side  of  his  bed  was  hung  up 
Magna  Charta  and  the  warrant  for 
King  Charles’s  execution,  on  which 
was  inscribed  Major  Charta  ;  yet  in 
spite  of  all  his  boasted  Republicanism, 
which  was  really  only  skin  deep,  the 
lord  of  Strawberry  was  at  heart  as  thor¬ 
ough  a  worshipper  of  courts  and  court¬ 
iers  as  though  he  had  spent  a  lifetime 
in  studying  the  accomplishments  of  a 
page  of  the  backstairs. 

While  the  higher  circles  in  Paris 
were  still  indulging  in  a  Belshazzar’s 
feast,  and  unwilling  to  give  ear  to  the 
warning  words  in  which  he  strove  to 
point  out  the  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
Walpole  paid  several  visits  to  France. 
He  arrived  in  Paris  13th  September 
1765,  and  was  enraptured  with  every¬ 
thing  save  the  dirt  and  the  thieves  who 
boldly  stole  his  portmanteau  from  his 
chaise  at  noon.  Unfortunately,  like 
Hume,  he  could  not  speak  the*  lan¬ 
guage.  The  “  silliest  Frenchman,”  he 
writes  to  his  friend  Lady  Hervey,  who 
had  kindly  furnished  him  with  intro¬ 
ductions,  “  is  eloquent  to  me,  and 
leaves  me  embarrassed  and  obscure.” 
Sometimes  he  made  ludicrous  mistakes, 
as  when  the  Duchess  de  Choiseul  begged 
him  to  forward  her  du  taffetas  pour 
des  coupures,  and  received,  instead  of 
a  supply  of  court  plaster,  several  vari¬ 
eties  of  stuff.  At  first  the  soft  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Parisian  salons  and  the  free¬ 
dom  of  petits  soupers  brilliant  with 
wax  lights  and  odorous  with  flowers, 
proved  somewhat  too  dazzling  for  the 
dilettante  friend  of  Madame  du  Def- 
fand.  But  he  quickly  felt  his  way 
amid  all  the  frivolity  and  licentious¬ 
ness,  and  was  shrewd  enough  to  recog¬ 
nize  in  the  boasted  philosophy  of  the 
time  a  species  of  Aqua  Tofana,  taste¬ 
less,  colorless  poison  which  was  slowly 
but  none  the  less  surely  eating  away 
the  moral  existence  of  the  doomed 
country.  Among  celebrated  charac¬ 
ters  to  be  found  in  Paris  about  this 
period  were  David  Hume,  a  “  super¬ 
ficial  mountebank,”  as  Walpole  styles 
him,  but  who  was  none  the  less  wel- 
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come  to  the  beauties,  wits,  and  philoso¬ 
phers  who  composed  French  society; 
Madame  du  Defland,  the  whole  of 
whose  papers  subsequently  passed  into 
possession  of  her  friend,  and  were  sold 
at  the  Strawberry  Hill  sale  to  Mr.  Dyce 
Semboe  for  some  £160  ;  H6naiilt,  whose 
suppers  were  held  in  greater  favor  than 
his  chronology  ;  the  Cooitesse  de  Bouf- 
flers  who,  during  a  residence  in  this 
country,  paid  that  memorable  visit  to 
Dr.  Johnson  at  his  lodgings  in  the 
Temple  ;  and  Madame  de  Geoffrin, 
concerning  whom  the  story  is  told  that 
one  of  her  foreign  visitors  having  one 
day  inquired  of  ner,  “  What  have  you 
done  with  the  poor  man  whom  I  al¬ 
ways  used  to  see  here,  but  who  never 
spoke  a  word  r”  replied  with  all  the 
sang-froid  of  a  Frenchwoman  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XV.,  “  Ah,  that  was  my 
husband,  he  is  dead.”  During  his 
residence  in  Pans,  Walpole  left  off 
dinners,  but  sat  up  late,  ate  supper, 
played  loo  with  the  ladies,  lying  in  bed 
next  day  until  he  was  once  again  ready 
to  enter  upon  the  same  round  of  profit¬ 
less  pleasure.  He  quickly  became  the 
fashion,  “like  Queen  Elinor  in  the 
ballad  he  says  of  himself  : — 

“  I  sunk  at  Charing  Gross  and  have  risen  at 
the  Fanboarg  S.  Germain  :  I  have  been  sent 
for  about  like  an  African  prince  or  a  learned 
canary  bird,  but  I  shall  resign  my  crown  with 
great  satisfaction  to  a  bouillie  of  chestnuts  just 
invented,  and  whose  annals  will  be  illustrated 
by  so  many  indigestions  that  Paris  will  not 
want  anything  else  these  three  weeks.” 

Early  in  May  1766  he  uitted  the 
fair  scene  of  so  much  ret  but  three 
years  later  he  paid  another  short  visit, 
suffering  severely  on  his  return  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  dreadful  passage  of  eight  hours, 
he  was  wetted  to  the  skin  by  rain,  had 
his  lap  full  of  waves,  was  washed  from 
head  to  foot  in  the  boat  at  ten  o’clock 
at  night,  finishing  by  stepping  into  the 
sea  up  to  his  knees.  Nevertheless,  the 
summer  of  1771  found  him  in  Paris 
again.  This  time  things  are  worse 
than  ever,  the  gay  butterflies  are  in¬ 
deed  dancing  over  a  volcano — mere 
precedence  in  dancing  a  minuet  was 
near  bringing  about  a  revolution  at 
Court ;  but  no  one  seems  to  have  de¬ 
voted  even  a  passing  thought  to  the 
onward  progress  of  that  moral  earth- 
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quake  when  the  “  devils  should  escape 
out  of  the  swine  and  overrun  the  earth 
headlong.”  Four  years  later  he  vis¬ 
ited  Paris  for  the  last  time,  bidding 
defiance  to  the  element  whence  sprang 
the  Goddess  of  Beauty,  that  he  might 
once  again  behold  his  old  friend  Ma¬ 
dame  du  Deffand.  Like  so  many 
others,  he  too  is  enchanted  with  the 
Queen.  “  Hebes,  Floras  and  Graces,” 
he  writes,  ‘‘are  street- walkers  to  her, 
who  is  a  statue  of  beauty  when  stand¬ 
ing  or  sitting,  grace  itself  when  she 
moves.” 

Perhaps  no  writer  ever  enjoyed  so 
long  and  so  extensive  an  acquaintance 
with  the  great  folks  of  the  time  as  Hor¬ 
ace  Walpole.  In  addition  to  having 
been  acquainted  with  every  political 
leader  from  Bolingbroke  to  Pitt  and 
Fox,  he  had  kissed  the  hand  of  each 
of  the  four  Georges,  and  complimented 
every  Court  beauty  from  sweet  Molly 
Lcpell  and  Prior’s  Kitty,  ever  beautiful 
and  young,  to  the  Duchess  of  Devon¬ 
shire  and  Mrs.  Crewe.  His  letters  are 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  times  :  never  was  such  a  scene  of 
fine  dresses,  fine  jokes,  fine  equipages, 
glitter  and  sparkle  as  that  through 
which  he  leads  us.  It  would  be  vain 
to  search  in  history  for  such  traits  as 
he  records  of  old  Balmerino  under  sen¬ 
tence  of  death.  When  the  warrant  ar¬ 
rived  he  was  at  dinner,  and  his  lady 
fainted.  He  said,  ”  Lieutenant,  with 
your  damned  warrant  you  have  spoiled 
my  lady’s  stomach  !”  In  the  same 
tone  of  resolution  on  getting  into  the 
coach  he  said  to  the  jailer,  “Take  care 
or  you  will  break  my  shins  with  this 
damned  axe.”  He  descants  on  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  the  age  :  a  younger 
brother  gives  a  flower  woman  half  a 
guinea  every  morning  for  a  bunch  of 
roses  for  his  buttonhole ;  West  gets 
three  hundred  pounds  for  a  piece  not 
too  large  to  hang  over  a  chimney  ; 
scarce  heads  in  books  sell  for  five  guin¬ 
eas  since  the  mania  for  Grangerizing  ; 
and  Wedgwood’s  Etruscan  vases  fetch 
from  two  to  five  guineas.  Who  can 
forget  his  pictures  of  Westminster  Hall 
and  its  trials,  of  the  Abbey  and  the 
funeral  of  the  old  king  and  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  the  new,  of  Vauxhall  and 
Ranelagh,  or  the  sterner  representation 
of  the  horrors  of  the  Gordon  riots, 


when  zeal  threw  off  the  mask  and  own¬ 
ed  its  name  to  be  plunder,  and  London 
and  Southwark  were  in  flames  ?  While 
politics  seem  to  have  interested  him 
but  little,  his  voice  was  always  raised 
on  behalf  of  humanity.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  denounce  the  horrid 
traffic  of  selling  negroes  ;  while  deplor¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  Kempenfeldt  in  the 
Royal  George,  he  felt  far  more  for  the 
hundreds  of  poor  babes  deprived  of 
their  parents  ;  his  Christianity  revolt¬ 
ed  at  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  by 
the  mouth  of  cannon  ;  and  when  Byng 
was  so  cruelly  sacrificed  to  popular  tu¬ 
mult,  Horace  Walpole  denounced  it  as 
a  murder.  He  foresaw  no  less  clearly 
than  did  Chatham  the  disastrous  re¬ 
sults  of  the  American  war,  and  as  he 
beheld  British  troops  everywhere  de¬ 
feated,  and  laying  down  their  arms, 
what  wonder  that  he  was  tempted  to 
predict  “  that  we  should  moulder  piece¬ 
meal  into  insignificant  islandhood  ”  ? 
His  memory  has  perhaps  suffered  most 
on  account  of  his  conduct  toward  Chat- 
terton,  yet  his  sole  crime  lies  in  not  at 
once  patronizing  a  young  man  who  en¬ 
deavored  to  impose  upon  him  a  few 
stanzas  as  ancient ;  and  the  fate  of 
that  unhappy  son  of  genius,  “  whose 
ghost  with  a  laurel  crown  looks  out  on 
us  in  history  so  pale  and  sad,”  is  rather 
at  the  door  of  the  public  at  large  than 
of  the  lord  of  Strawberry  Hill.  In  the 
literature  of  the  day  Walpole  took  no 
great  interest,  and  against  most  of  the 
literary  men  he  had  strong  prejudices. 
“  That  bear  Johnson,”  he  detested,  but 
Spence  he  deemed  “  a  good-natured, 
harmless  little  soul,  more  like  a  silver 
penny  than  a  genius.”  Dread  lest  his 
reputation  as  a  fine  gentleman  should 
suffer  by  his  association  with  that 
of  an  author  by  profession,  seems 
never  to  have  been  absent  from  his 
mind. 

"  Fray,  my  dear  child,”  he  writes  to  Mann, 
'*  don’t  compliment  me  any  more  upon  my 
learning  ;  there  is  nobody  so  superficial ;  ex¬ 
cept  a  little  history,  a  little  poetry,  a  little 
painting  and  some  divinity,  I  know  nothing. 
How  should  1  ?  I  who  have  always  lived  in 
the  big  busy  world  ;  who  lie  abed  all  the 
morning,  who  sup  in  company  ;  who  have 
played  at  Pharaoh  half  my  life,  and  now  at 
loo  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning.  How  I 
have  laughed  when  some  of  the  magazines 
have  called  me  the  learned  gentleman  !  pray 
don’t  be  like  the  magazines.” 
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But  while  he  thus  affected  to  whistle 
his  fugitive  pieces  down  the  wind  to 
take  their  fortune,  he  none  the  less  in 
reality  watched  their  fate  with  all  the 
anxieties  of  authorship. 

As  age  crept  slowly  on,  Walpole  suf¬ 
fered  much  from  the  “  arthritic  tyran¬ 
ny”  of  gout,  by  which  he  had  been 
more  or  less  tormented  since  he  was 
twenty-five  years  old  ;  ”  but  never  man 
suffered  with  more  patience,”  remarks 
Hannah  More,  the  ‘‘sedate  Hannah” 
as  he  called  her.  Sometimes  he  would 
smilingly  observe  that  he  must  set  up 
an  inn,  for  he  could  chalk  up  a  score 
with  more  ease  and  rapidity  than  any 
man  in  England.  “  I  am  a  statue  of 
chalk,  I  shall  crumble  to  powder  and 
be  blown  awjw  from  my  terrace,  and 
hoary-headed  Margaret  (his  housekeep¬ 
er)  will  tell  the  people  who  come  to  see 
my  house — ‘  one  morn  we  miss’d  him 
on  the  ’custom’d  hill.’  ”  He  tried 
Bath,  but  it  proved  not  at  all  to  his 
taste.  “  These  watering  places,”  he 
writes,  “  that  mimic  a  capital  and  add 
vulgarisms  and  familiarities  of  their 
own,  seem  to  me  like  Abigails  in  cast 
gowns,  and  lam  not  young  enough  to 
take  up  with  either.”  By  degrees  the 
familiar  voices  which  had  gladdened 
the  chambers  of  Strawberry  rang 
through  it  no  more.  Of  all  the  celeb¬ 
rities  of  the  Twickenham  of  long  ago, 
but  one  now  remained,  Kitty  Clive, 
the  incomparable  low  comedy  actress. 
Separated  early  in  life  from  her  hus¬ 
band,  the  brother  of  Baron  Clive,  her 
fair  fame  was  never  spotted  by  calum¬ 
ny.  She  was  bitten  by  the  prevailing 
vice  of  gambling,  and  few  better  stories 
are  told  of  her  than  how,  one  evening 
at  quadrille,  her  opponent,  a  hoary- 
headed  dowager,  demanded  payment 
for  two  black  aces.  “  Two  black 
aces  !”  cried  Kitty,  ”  I’d  like  to  give 

Jou  two  black  eyes,  you  old  white  cat !” 

ohnson  had  a  very  high  opinion  of 
her  powers  :  ”  Clive,  sir,”  said  he  to 
Boswell,  “  is  a  good  thing  to  sit  by  ; 
she  always  understands  what  you  say  ;” 
and  she,  nowise  awed  by  the  great  man, 
used  to  say  of  him,  “  I  love  to  sit  by 
Dr.  Johnson ;  he  always  entertains 
me.”  Walpole  frequently  refers  to 
her  performances — sometimes  styling 
her  ‘  ‘  the  Clive,”  at  others  Muscovita, 
in  allusion  to  one  of  her  favorite  char- 
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acters  ;  and  he  wrote  the  epilogue  with 
which  she  took  leave  of  the  stage  in 
1769  when  about  fifty-eight  years  old. 

”  Here  lived  the  laughter-loving  dame, 

A  matchlesB  actresa,  Clive  her  name  ; 

The  comic  muse  with  her  retired, 

And  shed  a  tear  when  she  expired.” 

Such  was  the  inscription  commemo¬ 
rating  this  accomplished  woman  on  an 
urn  in  the  shrubbery  of  little  Straw¬ 
berry  Hill,  or  Clive’s  den,  as  Walpole 
sportively  called  it,  and  which  after¬ 
ward  became  the  abode  of  the  Berrys, 
his  latest  friends.  It  was  in  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1788  that  Mary  Berry,  then  in 
her  twenty-sixth  year,  and  her  sister 
Agnes,  a  year  younger,  young  ladies  of 
great  mental  and  personal  attractions, 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Horace 
Walpole  when  he  was  upwards  of  sev¬ 
enty  years  of  age.  An  intimacy  then 
commenced  which  surpassed  in  tender¬ 
ness,  on  his  part,  the  most  ardent  affec¬ 
tions  of  his  youth.  The  elder  sister  is 
suavissima  Maria,  ‘  ‘  an  angel  both  in¬ 
side  and  out the  younger  is  “  my 
sweet  lamb.”  Writing  to  his  ”  twin 
wives,”  his  ‘‘  strawberries,”  as  he  calls 
them,  in  one  letter  he  thanks  them  for 
a  double  missive  from  ‘‘  Dear  Both,” 
adding  playfully  that  “  its  duplicity 
makes  it  doubly  welcome.”  The  death 
of  his  nephew,  the  third  Earl  of  Or- 
ford,  in  January  1791,  made  him  pos¬ 
sessor  of  Houghton  and  a  coronet,  but 
he  never  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  so  lightly  did  he  value  his 
nobility  that  for  many  months  he 
merely  subscribed  his  letters,  “  uncle 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Orford.” 

”  An  estate  and  an  Earldom  at  seventy-four, 

Had  1  sought  them  or  wished,  ’twould  add 
one  fear  more. 

That  of  making  a  Countess  when  almost 
fourscore.” 

And  yet  it  has  always  been  said  that 
to  the  elder,  and  afterward,  when  re¬ 
fused,  to  the  younger,  of  the  Berrys  he 
offered  his  hand  and  coronet.  Mean¬ 
while  he  still  continued  to  receive  his 
friends  with  all  the  suavity  of  the  old 
school  ;  he  begs  them  not  to  “  my 
lord”  him — “  let  me  be  Horace  still.” 
The  bright  days  of  his  youth  come 
back  upon  his  memory,  the  dead  come 
to  life  again,  and  for  his  dear  friends 
the  Berrys  he  writes  his  reminiscences 
of  the  Courts  of  the  first  two  Georges. 
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When  he  died,  he  left  to  each  the  sum 
of  £4000,  and  to  Mary  and  Agnes 
jointly  for  their  lives  the  house  and 
gardens  of  little  Strawberry  Hill,  which 
continued  to  be  their  country  residence 
for  many  years  ;  and  when,  after  sur¬ 
viving  their  aged  admirer  ^r  upward 
of  half  a  century,  they  died,  both  un¬ 
married,  within  a  few  months  of  one 
another,  they  were  buried  in  one  grave 
in  Petersham  chhrchyard,  “  amid 
scenes,”  as  their  epitaph  records, 
“  which  in  life  they  had  frequented 
and  loved.” 

Yet  another  bright  star  hovered  over 
the  declining  years  of  Walpole’s  exist¬ 
ence  —  General  Conway’s  daughter, 
whom  he  loved  as  his  own,  Mrs.  Darner 
the  sculptress,  to  whom  for  her  life  he 
bequeathed  his  “  dear  Strawberry,” 
where  she  lived  till  1821,  when  she 
parted  with  it  to  Lord  Waldegrave. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  she 
passed  some  winters  abroad,  and  Wal¬ 
pole  introduced  her  to  Sir  Horace  Mann 
at  Florence.  She  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Josephine  when  Madame  de 
Beauharuais,  and  by  her  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  Napoleon,  to  whom  she  prom¬ 
ised  a  bust  of  Fox — a  promise  which 
was  fulfilled  during  the  hundred  days 
when  she  saw  the  Emperor  in  Pans, 
and  received  from  him  in  return  a  dia¬ 
mond  snuffbox  with  his  portrait,  which 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Among 
her  other  friends  was  Nelson,  who  sat 
to  her  for  his  bust  after  the  battle  of 
the  Nile  ;  but  while  her  energies  thus 
flourished,  her  cousin  was  fast  declin¬ 
ing,  and  a  sense  of  approaching  deso¬ 
lateness  and  desertion  came  over  him. 
‘‘  At  home,”  he  writes  somewhat 
mournfully,  “  I  see  only  a  few  charita¬ 
ble  elders,  except  about  fourscore 
nephews  and  nieces  of  various  ages. 


who  are  brought  to  me  once  a  year  to 
stare  at  me  as  the  Methuselah  of  the 
family,”  and  yet  he  tells  Hannah 
More  : — 

“  When  one  can  afford  to  pay  for  every  re¬ 
lief,  comfort,  or  assistance  that  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  fourscore,  dare  one  complain  ?  Who 
has  more  cause  to  be  thankful  to  Providence 
than  I  ?  My  gout  is  tolerable,  my  eyes  per¬ 
fect,  my  hearing  but  little  impaired,  my  spirits 
are  good,  and  though  my  hands  and  feet  are 
crippled,  I  can  use  both,  and  do  not  wish  to 
box,  wrestle  or  dance  a  hornpipe.” 

Still  he  lingered  at  “  dear  Straw¬ 
berry  well-nigh  half  a  century  had 
he  resided  there,  converting  it  by  pains 
unwearied  into  the  fairy  palace  which 
it  had  gradually  become,  making  of  it 
a  quaint  and  rare  repository  of  relics 
such  as  Wolsey’s  red  hat,  the  pipe 
which  NT an  Tromp  smoked  during  the 
progress  of  his  last  sea  fight,  the  spur 
with  which  Dutch  William  urged  Sor¬ 
rel  through  the  waters  of  the  Boyne  ; 
and  planting  with  his  own  hands  the 
acacias  which  he  was  still  permitted  to 
watch  as  they  waved  to  and  fro  beneath 
the  ripening  breath  of  summer.  As 
the  winter  of  1796  drew  on,  his  friends 
urged  him  to  return  to  London,  and 
in  the  waning  light  of  a  brief  Novem¬ 
ber  day  the  feeble  old  man  took  a  last 
fond  look  of  his  “glorious  windows,” 
and  of  the  battlements  and  machicola¬ 
tion  which  frowned  over  the  lawn. 
Then  he  returned  to  Berkeley  Square, 
whither  he  had  moved  after  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  lease  of  the  residence  in 
Arlington  Street,  bequeathed  to  him 
by  his  father,  where  on  the  2d  of  March 
following  he  breathed  his  last,  and  was 
buried  in  the  family  yault  at  Hough¬ 
ton,  near  his  father,  the  last  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole’s  Lord  Orfords  by  the 
side  of  the  first. — Temple  Bar. 


LORD  BEAGONSFIELD  AS  A  PHRASE-MAKER. 
BY  ALFRED  F.  ROBBINS. 


Although  close  upon  thirteen  years 
have  passed  since  the  death  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  the  interest  which  is  felt 
in  his  personality  by  English  folk  gen¬ 
erally  has  not  appreciably  diminished. 
Much  of  the  admiration  for  his  genius 


which,  during  his  life,  was  pent  up  by 
the  supposed  necessities  of  party,  is 
now  able  to  be  displayed  ;  and  not  even 
the  harshest  critic  of  his  political  ca¬ 
reer  is  likely  at  this  day  to  deny  that 
Benjamin  Disraeli  will  live  in  our  lit- 
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erary  and  social  history  as  one  of  the 
most  striking  fimires  in  the  England 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  One  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  influence  he  left  behind, 
quite  apart  from  the  special  cult  crys¬ 
tallized  by  the  Primrose  League,  is  the 
tendency — even  the  growing  tendency 
— of  certain  of  our  journalistic  instruct¬ 
ors  to  attempt  to  give  point  to  some 
phrase  by  adding  “  as  Lord  Beacons- 
field  used  to  say.”  The  statesman, 
could  he  know  how  his  name  was  thus 
employed,  would  smile  one  of  the  grim¬ 
mest  of  his  curiously  grim  smiles  ;  for 
the  phrases  attributed  to  him  by  the 
“  Society  papers”  are  customarily  so 
banal  and  insipid,  and  occasionally  so 
hoary  with  age,  that  it  is  an  imperti¬ 
nence  to  a  great  man’s  memory  to  link 
him  with  their  use. 

This  affectation  of  the  moment  partly 
arises  from  the  reputation  Lord  Bea- 
consfleld  won  as  a  phrase-maker  ;  but 
that  reputation  was  achieved  by  the 
employment  of  phrases  which  were 
worth  making,  and  it  was  not  gained 
without  much  thought  and  prolonged 
endeavor.  The  epigrams  were  not  the 
spontaneous  outcome  of  a  brilliant  mo¬ 
ment.  Pope,  with  his  customary  dis¬ 
regard  for  literal  accuracy,  boasted 
how,  when — 

As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 

I  lisp’d  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came  ; 

for  Pope,  like  Disraeli,  was  a  conscious 
artist,  and  the  “  impromptus”  of  each 
never  lacked  all  the  polish  that  careful 
thought  could  give.  Of  Disraeli,  in¬ 
deed,  it  may  be  said  that — 

He  looked  for  phrases,  and  the  phrases  came. 

When  once  he  was  possessed  with  the 
idea  for  an  effective  epigram,  he  was 
never  satisfied  until  it  had  made  its 
mark.  If  it  did  not  strike  the  popular 
imagination  the  first  time  of  using,  he 
would  wait  for  years,  and  then  give  it 
another  chance  ;  and  some  of  his  most 
historic  phrases  had  been  employed 
more  than  once  before  the  world  took 
heed. 

There  was,  indeed,  in  this  matter  a 
display  of  much  of  the  quality  of  per¬ 
manent  determination  and  persistent 
endeavor  which  marked  Disraeli  in  po¬ 
litical  life,  and  which  served  to  make 
him  famous.  Just  as  in  his  earliest 
novel,  “  Vivian  Grey,”  he  introduced 
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‘‘  Lord  and  Lady  Beaconsfield”  to  the 
literary  world,  and  forty  years  after¬ 
ward  secured  the  title  of  Viscountess 
Beaconsfield  for  his  wife,  and  in  an¬ 
other  eight  years  that  of  Earl  of  Bea¬ 
consfield  for  himself  ;  so  over  the  whole 
period  of  his  political  life  he  carried 
his  phrases  from  the  point  of  elabora¬ 
tion  to  that  of  execution.  In  the  early 
forties,  he  had  written  in  “  Coningsby” 
of  certain  noble  lords  who  “  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  capacity  plundered  and  blundered 
in  the  good  old  time.”  Thirty  years 
later,  wishing  to  indite  a  slashing  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  first  Administration  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  then  in  its  dying  days, 
he  declared,  in  the  famous  Bath  letter 
to  “  My  dear  Grey,”  that  he  thought 
the  country  had  ‘‘  made  up  its  mind 
to  close  this  career  of  plundering  and 
blundering.”  He  had  waited  a  long 
time  for  the  phrase  to  become  effective, 
but  its  chance  had  arrived  at  last. 

Another  of  the  “  Coningsby”  phrases 
was  to  be  repeated  until  it  was  made 
famous,  for  it  was  Lucretia  in  that  tale 
who  had  passed  her  life  in  “  golden 
saloons.”  The  phrase  still  took  that 
form  in  1849,  when  Disraeli,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  that  old  political  topic,  ”  the 
state  of  the  nation,”  which  has  for  the 
time  gone  out  of  fashion,  averred  in 
sonorous  tones  that  “in  the  golden 
saloon,  and  in  the  busy  mart  of  indus¬ 
try,  in  the  port,  in  the  Exchange,  by 
the  loom,  or  by  the  plough,  every  man 
says,  ‘  I  suffer,  and  I  see  no  hope  !  ’  ” 
But  it  was  developed  into  its  best 
known  form  in  the  famous  Slough 
speech  of  May,  1858,  when,  hitting 
straight  at  the  Times  and  its  editor’s 
frequent  appearance  at  the  assemblies 
of  Lady  Palmerston,  the  then  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  declared  that 
“  leading  organs  now  are  place-hunters 
of  the  cabal,  and  the  once  stern  guard¬ 
ians  of  popular  rights  simper  m  the 
enervating  atmosphere  of  gilded  sa¬ 
loons.”  And  so  pleased  was  Disraeli 
with  the  later  variant  that  he  who  had 
claimed  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  angels, 
told  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
night  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Irish  University 
Bill  was  defeated,  in  1873,  that  they 
lived  in  an  age  when  young  men  prat¬ 
tled  about  protoplasm,  and  when  young 
ladies,  in  gilded  saloons,  unconsciously 
talked  atheism.  The  late  Mr.  Bright 
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once,  and  in  the  year  of  the  Slough 
speech,  referred  to  “  gilded  cham¬ 
bers,”  but  “gilded  saloons”  are  Dis¬ 
raeli’s  own. 

In  a  more  elaborate  fashion,  and 
even  by  frequent  use,  was  the  most 
famous  Disraelian  phrase  of  all,  “  Peace 
with  honor,”  developed.  The  idea  in¬ 
volved  was,  of  course,  not  original.  It 
is  not  merely  to  be  found,  like  so  many 
other  good  things,  in  Shakespeare, 
Volumnia  having,  in  “  Coriolanus,” 
appealed  to  her  son  concerning  a 
“companionship  in  peace  with  hon¬ 
or  but  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Liv¬ 
erpool  in  1812,  when  the  great  Euro¬ 
pean  war  was  still  proceeding,  by  no 
less  noteworthy  a  person  than  John 
Gladstone,  the  father  of  the  present 
Prime  Minister,  the  germ  is  to  be  dis¬ 
covered.  Presiding  over  a  dinner  in 
celebration  of  the  first  election  of  Can¬ 
ning  for  that  constituency,  and  defend¬ 
ing  himself  from  the  imputation  of 
having  changed  from  Whig  to  Tory, 
the  elder  Gladstone  said,  “I  remained 
the  firm  friend  of  peace  while  [  thought 
it  was  practicable  for  peace  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  with  safety  and  with  honor  ;” 
and  again,  “  While  peace  with  safety 
and  with  honor  appeared  to  me  attain¬ 
able,  I  joined  with  them  [the  Whigs] 
in  pursuit  of  this  object.’’  But  not 
only  did  John  Gladstone  have  the  idea  : 
his  more  distinguished  son,  William 
E.  Gladstone,  employed  a  very  similar 
phrase  before  Disraeli  used  it.  In 
June,  1850,  occurred  the  famous  “  Don 
Pacifico”  debate,  in  which  Peel  joined 
for  the  last  time,  and  Palmerston  made 
his  greatest  speech,  upon  a  motion  of 
Roebuck’s,  which  submitted  “  that  the 
principles  which  have  hitherto  regu¬ 
lated  the  foreign  policy  of  Her  Maj¬ 
esty’s  Government  [with  Russell  as 
Premier  and  Palmerston  as  Foreign 
Secretary]  are  such  as  were  required  to 
preserve  untarnished  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  this  country,  and  at  all  times 
best  calculated  to  maintain  peace  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  the  various  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world,”  Here  was  the 
idea  :  now  for  the  phrase.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  I  understand  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  a  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
to  conciliate  peace  with  dignity.” 

The  idea,  indeed,  is  to  be  found  in 


many  another  place,  from  the  early 
Victorian  ballad,  which  observed  that 
“  We’ll  have  peace,  but  it  must  be  with 
honor,”  down  to  a  despatch  of  £mile 
Ollivier,  in  those  few  days  of  July, 
1870,  when  he  could  say  that  “  peace 
with  honor”  was  all  France  asked,  and 
could  still  talk  of  possessing  a  light 
heart.  Russell,  speaking  as  a  member 
of  the  Palmerston  Administration,  in 
the  autumn  of  1863,  had  used  the  pre¬ 
cise  phrase,  submitting  that  “  as  Sec¬ 
retary  for  Foreign  Affairs  it  has  been 
my  object  to  preserve  peace  with  hon¬ 
or  but  its  first  use  by  Disraeli  had 
been  nearly  nine  years  before,  when, 
in  February,  1855,  during  the  Crimean 
War,  he  told  the  Commons  that  “  if 
the  country  believes  that  peace  with 
honor  can  be  achieved  by  the  noble 
lord  [Palmerston,  who  had  just  become 
Premier],  the  Ministry  may  count  upon 
the  earnest  support  of  this  House.” 
The  phrase,  in  fact,  was  so  much  after 
Disraeli’s  heart,  that  he  used  it  with 
variations  no  fewer  than  four  times  in 
the  Slough  speech  previously  referred 
to.  “  You  will  remember  that  peace 
has  been  preserved,  while  the  honor  of 
the  country  has  been  vindicated,”  he 
informed  the  assembled  diners.  “  We 
have  vindicated  the  honor  of  England  ; 
we  have  preserved  peace,”  he  assured 
them  once  again.  “  We  have  vindi¬ 
cated  your  honor,  maintained  the  peace 
of  Europe,”  he  added  a  few  minutes 
later.  And,  then,  as  if  the  point  could 
not  be  too  frequently  insisted  upon,  he 
declared  that  the  Derby  Government 
would  still  pursue  “that  determined, 
but  yet  prudent  and  conciliatory,  sys¬ 
tem  which,  while  it  will,  in  our  opin¬ 
ions,  maintain  peace,  will  do  so  with 
honor.”  But  it  was  not  until  the  his¬ 
toric  occasion  of  July  16,  1878,  when 
Lords  Beaconsfield  and  Salisbury  were 
welcomed  back  from  the  Berlin  Con¬ 
gress,  and  the  former,  speaking  from 
a  window  in  the  Foreign  Office,  said, 
“  Lord  Salisbury  and  myself  have 
brought  you  back  peace,  but  a  peace, 
I  hope,  with  honor,”  that  the  phrase 
“  Peace  with  Honor”  became  lastingly 
linked  with  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  name. 
At  the  time  many  a  fantastic  legend 
was  invented  to  account  for  its  use  by 
the  then  Prime  Minister,  but  he  had 
so  frequently  employed  it  before  that 
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no  external  explanation  was  neces¬ 
sary. 

This  is  illustrative  of  the  Disraclian 
method.  A  phrase  thought  worth 
usin^  was  to  Disraeli  something  the 
public  ought  to  remember,  and,  if  they 
did  not  take  to  it  at  once,  it  was  served 
to  them  again.  As  far  back  as  1851, 
when  proposing  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  Russell  Government  to  intro¬ 
duce,  without  delay,  measures  for  re¬ 
lief  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land,  he  held  that  the  Commons  were 
able  to  build  up  again  the  fortunes  of 
the  land  of  England,  ‘‘  that  land  to 
which  we  owe  so  much  of  our  power 
and  of  our  freedom,  which  has  fulfilled 
the  union  of  two  qualities,  for  the  com¬ 
bination  of  which  a  Roman  emperor 
was  deified,  ‘  Imperium  et  libertas.*  ” 
The  phrase  fell  for  the  moment  on  bar¬ 
ren  soil,  to  be  no  more  remembered  of 
men  until  the  “  Peace  with  Honor” 
period,  when  it  was  revived  with  strik¬ 
ing  effect.  “  I  speak  freely  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  London,”  Lord  Beaconsfield 
exclaimed,  at  Guildhall,  on  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  Day  of  1879,  the  last  occasion 
upon  which  he  ever  spoke  there,  “  be¬ 
cause  I  feel  sure  that  they  are  not 
ashamed  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  hu¬ 
man  sentiments  —  patriotism  —  and 
would  not  be  beguiled  into  the  belief 
that  in  maintaining  their  Empire  they 
might  forfeit  their  liberties.  One  of 
the  greatest  of  Romans,  when  asked 
what  were  his  politics,  replied,  ‘  Im¬ 
perium  et  libertas.’  That  would  not 
make  a  bad  programme  for  a  British 
Ministry.”  But  Guildhall  was  the 
sounding-board  for  more  than  one  Dis- 
raelian  echo.  “  Turtle  makes  all  men 
equal,”  exclaimed  Adriana  Neuchatel, 
in  “  Endymion  it  had  the  effect  of 
making  Adriana’s  creator  reminiscent. 
He  had  spoken  in  Parliament,  in  1862, 
of  the  influence  of  England  in  Conti¬ 
nental  affairs,  and  had  submitted  that 
the  real  cause  might  be  found  in  the 
circumstance  that  ours  is  the  only 
country  which,  when  it  enters  into  a 
quarrel  that  it  believes  to  be  just,  never 
ceases  its  efforts  until  it  has  accom¬ 
plished  its  aim,  “  whereas  it  was  al¬ 
ways  felt  in  old  times  that,  with  scarce¬ 
ly  any  exception,  there  was  not  a  State 
in  Europe,  not  even  the  proudest  and 
most  powerful,  that  could  enter  into  a 


third  campaign.”  Yet  at  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  banquet  in  1876,  and  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  all  Europe  was  hoping, 
rather  than  expecting,  that  a  Russo- 
Turkish  War  might  be  avoided.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  repeated  the  argument  al¬ 
most  in  terms.  “  If  England  enters 
into  conflict  in  a  righteous  cause— and 
I  will  not  believe  that  England  will  go 
to  war  except  for  a  righteous  cause— if 
the  contest  is  one  which  concerns  her 
liberty,  her  independence,  or  her  Em¬ 
pire,  her  resources,  I  feel,  are  inex¬ 
haustible.  She  is  not  a  country  that, 
when  she  enters  into  a  campaign,  has 
to  ask  herself  whether  she  can  support 
a  second  or  a  third  campaign.  She  en¬ 
ters  into  a  campaign  which  she  will 
not  terminate  till  right  is  done.  ”  That 
speech  created  considerable  stir  on  the 
Continent,  but  scarcely  more — in  Ger¬ 
many,  at  least — than  the  one  delivered 
in  the  same  hall  two  years  before,  in 
which  Disraeli  had  observed  that  “  the 
working  classes  of  this  country  have  in¬ 
herited  personal  rights,  which  the  no¬ 
bility  of  other  nations  do  not  yet  pos¬ 
sess.  Their  persons  and  their  homes 
are  sacred.  They  have  no  fear  of  ar¬ 
bitrary  arrests,  or  domiciliary  visits”— 
ail  allusion  which  was  at  once  connect¬ 
ed  in  the  public  mind  with  the  arrest, 
only  a  month  previously,  after  a  domi¬ 
ciliary  visit,  and  bv  Bismarck’s  orders, 
of  Count  Arnim,  tlie  late  German  Am¬ 
bassador  in  Paris.  The  then  Prime 
Minister  endeavored  to  remove  this  im¬ 
pression  by  a  special  communique  to 
the  Times,  to  the  effect  that  the  Arnim 
case  was  not  present  to  his  mind  when 
he  spoke  ;  but  he  might  have  pleaded 
with  even  more  effect  that  he  had  used 
the  identical  idea  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  be¬ 
fore.  ”  I  know  of  no  great  community 
existing  since,  I  will  say,  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  where  the  working 
population  have  been,  upon  the  whole, 
placed  in  so  advantageous  a  position  as 
the  working-classes  of  England.  1 
speak  not  of  their  civil  rights,  which 
are  superior  to  those  which  princes  en¬ 
joy  in  other  countries — I  speak  simply 
of  their  material  position.” 

It  is  a  commonplace  of  criticism  that 
some  of  Disraeli’s  best- known  phrases 
are  not  original,  but  it  is  a  striking 
testimony  to  the  power  he  possessed  of 
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fusing  other  men’s  ideas  in  his  own 
mental  crucible  that,  even  when  he 
admitted  the  fact,  the  popular  voice 
persisted  in  attributing  the  expression 
to  himself.  Nine  out  of  ten  would  to¬ 
day  declare  him  to  have  invented  the 
famous  paraphrase,  “  Sanitas  sanita- 
tum,  omnia  sanitas,**  and  yet  Disraeli 
frankly  credited  it  to  “a  very  great 
man,  and  a  very  great  scholar — he 
would  have  been  considered  a  great 
wit  if  he  had  not  been  so  great  a  schol¬ 
ar,”  who  flourished  two  or  three  cen¬ 
turies  ago.  But  it  was  not  always 
thus :  the  extraordinary  parallelism  be¬ 
tween  the  eulogium  pronounced  by 
Thiers  in  1829  on  Marshal  St.  Cyr  and 
that  of  Disraeli  in  1852  upon  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  like  that  between  an 
outburst  of  Urquhart  in  1841  on  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia  and  one  of  Disraeli  in  1846 
on  the  Corn  Laws,  as  well  as  others 
which  are  known  to  the  political  and 
literary  student,  may  be  considered 
outside  any  discussion  of  purely  Dis- 
raelian  phrase.  But  there  are  further 
specimens  which  are  fairly  within  the 
compass,  and  the  best  known  of  these 
is  the  exclamation  of  Mr.  Phoebus,  the 
artist,  in  “  Lothair  “  You  know 
who  the  critics  are?  The  men  who 
have  failed  in  literature  and  art.”  Dis¬ 
raeli  was  obviously  fond  of  this  idea, 
for,  in  his  preface  to  the  same  work, 
he  had  said,  “  There  are  critics  who, 
abstractedly,  do  not  approve  of  success¬ 
ful  books,  particularly  if  they  have 
failed  in  the  same  style  but  it  sadly 
lacked  originality.  Some  have  found 
it  in  Balzac  ;  it  may  certainly  be  seen 
in  Landor,  who  makes  Porson,  in  one 
of  the  “  Imaginary  Conversations,” 
observe,  “  Those  who  have  failed  as 
painters  turn  picture-cleaners,  those 
who  have  failed  as  writers  turn  review¬ 
ers.”  But,  more  curious  still,  a  well- 
known  journalist — the  late  E.  M. 
Whitty— applied  this  very  idea,  in  a 
series  of  parliamentary  sketches,  to  Dis¬ 
raeli  himself,  in  his  political  relations 
.with  Mr.  Gladstone,  seventeen  years 
before  ”  Lothair”  was  published.  Dis¬ 
raeli  had  been  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  in  1852,  and,  being  defeated 
on  his  Budget,  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Gladstone ;  and  Whitty,  writing  in 
July,  1853,  remarked,  “  There  is  an 
immemorial  right  in  authors  who  have 


failed  to  convert  themselves  into  crit¬ 
ics  ;  and  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
who  brought  a  Ministry  down  with  his 
Budget  .  .  .  may  deem  himself  fully 
entitled  to  carp  at  a  partial  mistake  in 
his  too  felicitous  successor.” 

“I  had  to  educate  our  party,”  was 
the  assertion  of  Disraeli  after  carrying 
his  Reform  Act  in  1867  ;  but  twelve 
months  previously  Bright,  in  a  Reform 
speech,  had  described  Lord  Derby,  the 
then  Prime  Minister,  as  no  leader  of 
his  party  in  a  high  sense  :  “he  is  not 
its  educator  ;”  and  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
in  “  Endymion,”  used  the  idea  once 
more  in  his  description  of  the  prelate 
who  was  “  one  of  those  leaders  who  are 
not  guides.”  The  coincidence  between 
the  expressions  used  by  Bright  and  Dis¬ 
raeli  does  not  necessitate  the  belief  that 
the  latter  consciously  borrowed  from  the 
former  ;  but  Disraeli  must  surely  have 
had  Sydney  Smith  in  his  mind  when 
he  exclaimed,  in  1839,  of  Spring  Rice 
in  particular,  and  the  Melbourne  Min¬ 
istry  in  general,  “How  he  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  how 
the  Government  to  which  he  belonged 
became  a  Government,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  tell.  Like  flies  in  amber,  one 
wondered  how  the  devil  they  got 
there.”  Pope,  the  originator  of  the 
phrase,  had  not  mentioned  flies  : 

Pretty  !  in  amber  to  observe  the  forms 
Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grabs,  or  worms  I 
The  things  we  know  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there. 

Sydney  Smith,  however,  in  “  Peter 
Plymley’s  Letters,”  had  given  the  ex¬ 
act  line  :  “  He  is  a  fly  in  amber  ;  no¬ 
body  cares  about  the  fly  ;  the  only 
question  is.  How  the  devil  did  it  get 
there?”  In  the  same  fashion,  the 
much-criticised  “  ropes  of  pearls,” 
which  figure  twice  in  “  Lothair,”  can 
be  traced  to  another  source.  Disraeli 
was  so  in  love  with  the  phrase  that  not 
only  did  he  make  Ruby,  the  jeweller, 
remark,  “  The  Justinians  have  ropes 
of  pearls,”  but  Theodora  observes, 
“  Once  I  was  decked  with  jewels  and 
ropes  of  pearls,  like  Titian’s  Queen  of 
Cyprus.”  She  might  with  even  more 
appropriateness  have  said  Lucina,  wife 
of  Maximus,  who  figures  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher’s  tragedy  “  Valentinian,” 
before  whose  entrance  upon  one  scene 
it  is  asked  : 
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Are  the  jewels  and  those  ropes  of  pearl 
Laid  in  the  way  she  passes  ? 

It  is,  however,  to  consider  too  curi¬ 
ously,  as  some  have  done,  whether  Dis¬ 
raeli  derived  the  idea  of  describing  at 
Manchester  the  members  of  the  Hrst 
Gladstone  Administration  as  exhaust¬ 
ed  volcanoes,”  from  the  “  extinct  vol¬ 
cano”  mentioned  in  Thomas  Hope’s 
“  Anastasius,”  for  the  phrase  is  more 
obvious  than  was  the  Disraelian  wont, 
and  had  not  Arthur  Pendennis  boasted 
that  his  breast  was  “  an  extinct  vol¬ 
cano”  ?  Similarly,  it  has  been  argued 
that  there  is  “  a  very  singular  resem¬ 
blance”  between  parts  of  “  Lothair” 
and  the  “  Half  a  Million  of  Money” 
of  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards  ;  but  it 
might  just  as  fairly  be  charged  against 
him  that  he  appropriated  his  titles,  as 
well  as  his  tales,  because  Keats  wrote 
an  “  Endymion,”  or  because  “  Lo- 
thaire,  a  Romance,”  is  to  be  found  in 
the  advertisement  columns  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  newspapers  in  the  year  of  Water¬ 
loo,  and  “  Arthur  Coningsby,”  John 
Sterling’s  novel,  admired  by  Carlyle, 
in  the  time  of  the  first  Reformed  Par¬ 
liament.  But,  concerning  “  Lothair,” 
there  is  a  singular  coincidence  to  be 
recorded,  which  seems  hitherto  to  have 
escaped  attention.  In  the  earliest 
number  of  Punch  for  1845 — and  that 
one,  indeed,  which  deserves  immortal¬ 
ity,  as  having  contained  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  “  Mrs.  Caudle’s  Curtain  Lec¬ 
tures” — there  appeared  a  burlesque 
sketch  of  the  once-favorite  melodrama, 
“•  The  Miller  and  his  Men/'  under  the 
heading  “  Punch’s  Pantomime  ’  and 
in  this  the  character  of  “  Lothair, 
sometimes  called  Young  England, 
afterward  Harlequin,”  was  allotted  to 
“  Mr.  D’lsraeli.” 

But,  although  Disraeli  may  have  ob¬ 
tained  credit  for  some  phrases  which 
were  not  wholly  his,  it  is  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  that  others  which  were  his  have 
become  attached  in  the  popular  mem¬ 
ory  to  different  names.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,  for  instance,  in  speeches  at  Bir¬ 
mingham  in  1887,  and  again  in  1894, 
advocated  the  formation  of  “  a  national 
party  but  sixty  years  ago  Disraeli, 
in  a  brochure  entitled  “  What  is  He  ?” 
had  written,  “  If  the  Tories  despaired 
of  restoring  it  [the  aristocratic  princi¬ 
ple],  and  were  sincere  in  their  avowal 
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that  the  State  could  not  be  governed 
with  the  present  machinery,  it  wag 
their  duty  to  coalesce  with  the  Radi¬ 
cals,  and  permit  both  political  nick¬ 
names  to  merge  in  the  common  and 
the  dignified  title  of  The  Katioxal 
Party.”  It  would,  of  course,  be  as 
absurd  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  had  gone  to  “  What  is  He?”  for 
his  phrase  as  to  hint  that  Disraeli, 
when  he  told  Sir  Charles  Wood,  in 
1852,  that  “  insolence  is  not  invective, 
nor  abuse  argument,”  had  been  drink¬ 
ing  inspiration  at  the  fount  of  Joseph 
Hume,  who,  in  1826,  had  similarly  in¬ 
formed  Palmerston  that  “  abuse  is  not 
argument.”  Yet,  this  latter  Las 
gravely  been  done,  though,  by  a  like 
process  of  reasoning  by  coincidence, 
John  Leech  could  be  shown  to  have 
been  indebted  for  the  idea  of  his  most 
famous  cartoon  directly  to  Thackeray, 
and  indirectly  to  Disraeli.  In  the  his¬ 
tory  of  what  was  known  forty  years 
ago  as  “  The  Roman  Catholic  Aggres¬ 
sion,”  Leech  pictured  to  the  readers 
of  Punch  Lord  John  Russell  as  a  street 
lad,  running  off  with  lump  of  chalk  in 
hand,  after  disfiguring  Dr.  (subse¬ 
quently  Cardinal)  Wiseman’s  door ;  and 
attached  was  the  legend  :  “  This  is  the 
boy  who  chalked  up  ‘  No  Popery  !  ’  and 
then  ran  away.”  Let  the  apparent 
genesis  of  this  be  traced.  Disraeli, 
when  writing  “  Coningsby”  in  1843, 
referred  to  middle-aged  politicians  who 
thought  to  serve  their  party  by  “  occa¬ 
sionally  publishing  a  pamphlet,  which 
really  produced  less  effect  than  chalk¬ 
ing  the  walls  and  he  was  so  struck 
by  the  phrase  that  he  told  the  Com¬ 
mons,  in  August  of  the  same  year,  that 
“  the  leader  of  the  Government  in  an¬ 
other  House  [the  Duke  of  Wellington] 
was  chalking  ‘  No  Popery  ’  on  the 
walls.”  Nearly  eight  years  later 
Thackeray  drew  a  sketch  for  Punchy 
showing  a  butcher  instructing  his  boy 
—on  the  ground  that  “  Popes  is  ene¬ 
mies  to  butcher’s  meat  on  Eridays” — 
to  “  take  this  bit  of  chalk  and  chalk 
up  ‘  No  Popery  !  ’  ”  And  in  another 
few  weeks  Leech  put  into  a  cartoon  the 
boy  who  had  acted  upon  that  advice. 
This  is  a  fine  pedigree,  even  for  so 
striking  a  picture,  but  it  may  be  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  the  child  knew  its  father. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  fate  of  some  phrases 
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to  be  revived,  just  as  it  is  of  others  to 
die.  At  one  period  there  was  no  Dis- 
raelian  saying  more  famous  than  his 
allusion  to  “Fopkins’s  plan,”  used  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  night 
the  Corn  Law  Repeal  Bill  was  read  a 
third  time,  and  palpably  explained, 
two  years  later,  in  a  reference  to  a  tariff 
scheme  of  John  MacGregor,  a  Glasgow 
member.  “  And  is  England  to  be 
governed  by  Popkins’s  plan  ?”  Disraeli 
indignantly  asked  ;  but  Popkins  and 
his  plan  alike  are  now  in  the  Silences, 
and  are  remembered  no  more.  The 
same  is  to  be  said  concerning  another 
Disraeliau  phrase,  “  Administrative 
Reform  and  yet  it  was  under  this 
banner  that  Dickens  made  a  sudden 
irruption  into  semi-political  life,  and 
even  addressed  great  meetings  in  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  in  the  summer  during 
which  the  Crimean  War  was  wearing 
to  a  close.  But  another  Disraelian 
phrase  lives  in  history,  and  it  is  one  of 
which  its  author  was  so  proud  that  he 
publicly  claimed  credit  for  its  inven¬ 
tion.  “  The  great  leaders  of  the  school 
of -Manchester,”  he  called  Cobden  and 
Bright  in  the  spring  of  1848  ;  “  the 
members  of  the  Manchester  school”  he 
termed  them  in  the  autumn  ;  and  in 
the  next  year,  having  referred  once 
more  to  “the  Manchester  school,”  he 
added,  “  I  have  a  right  to  use  that 
phrase,  for  I  gave  them  that  name.” 

Not  alone  in  politics  was  Disraeli 
thus  felicitous  in  epithet.  “  A  han¬ 
som  cab — ’tis  the  gondola  of  London,” 
he  exclaimed  in  “  Lothair  and,  al¬ 
though  the  idea  is  said  to  have  been 
borrowed,  the  expression  is  excellent : 
while  the  description  of  the  Derby  as 
“the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Turf,”  used 
in  the  “  Life  of  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck,”  has  become  a  part  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  Lord  Goderich  as  a  “  tran¬ 
sient  and  embarrassed  phantom,”  dur¬ 
ing  his  premiership  in  succession  to 
Canning,  could  not  be  improved  ;  and 
the  “  Batavian  grace”  of  the  late  Mr. 
George  Bentinck,  like  the  description 
of  the  once  famous  Edward  Horsman 
as  “  a  superior  person,”  delighted  the 
politicians  of  thirty  years  ago — though 
Disraeli  had  been  unconsciously  antici¬ 
pated  in  this  latter  phrase  by  Monck- 
ton  Milnes  (the  first  Lord  Houghton), 
who  wrote  to  his  mother,  in  1829,  his 


opinion  that  “  the  youngest  Gladstone 
of  Liverpool” — but  lately  Premier — 
was  “  a  very  superior  person.”  In 
some  of  his  phrases  Disraeli,  it  may  be 
claimed,  was  nearer  the  actual  truth 
than  he  may  himself  have  thought  at 
the  moment  th^  were  uttered.  The 
description  of  Peel’s  political  life  as 
“  one  vast  appropriation  clause”  hit 
not  only  that  statesman’s  public 
changes  of  policy,  but  a  habit  of  mind 
which  made  him  in  his  private*  letters 
use  phrases  like  “as  Robinson  would 
say,”  “  as  the  Morning  Post  says,”  and 
“  to  borrow  a  word  from  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  while  even  his  fondness  for 
discovering  three  courses — which  many 
to-day  imagine  to  be  the  creation  of 
Mr.  Gladstone — can  be  traced  back  to- 
a  source  other  than  himself,  but  with 
which  he  was  in  communication  in  the 
days  when  Canning  and  he  were  in  the 
same  Cabinet.  Even  more  subtle  was 
the  sneer  in  “  Coningsby”  at  Peel’s 
presumed  desire,  when  forming  his 
first  Administration,  to  appoint  “  some 
moral  lords  of  the  bedchamber,”  for 
we  now  know  that  Sir  Robert,  when 
pressing  a  place  at  that  crisis  upon 
Lord  Ashley  (afterward  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury),  observed  that,  as  his  object  was 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  country 
by  his  appointments,  it  was  to  persons 
of  Ashley’s  character  that  he  looked. 

Disraeli,  in  short,  was  a  phrase- 
maker  by  nature,  and  his  fame  in  that 
direction  was  well  deserved.  He 
touched  the  height  in  his  attacks  upon 
Peel,  when  personal  feeling  aided  na¬ 
tive  cleverness  to  its  most  epigrammatic 
expression.  His  description  of  Peel  as 
having  caught  the  Whigs  bathing  and 
walked  away  with  their  clothes — turned 
against  himself  twenty  years  later  on 
the  Reform  question — was  felicitous  in 
a  special  degree  ;  while  his  assertion 
that  the  statesman’s  precedents  were 
generally  tea-kettle  precedents — “  he 
traces  the-steam-engine  always  back  to 
the  tea-kettle” — though  less  generally 
remembered,  was  a  happy  illustration 
of  Peel’s  method,  as  it  might  fairly  be 
viewed  by  a  keen  opponent,  liven 
thus  early,  however,  there  were  signs 
of  the  over-elaboration  which  prevent¬ 
ed  many  of  the  later  epigrams  from 
having  their  due  “  bite.’’  After,  for 
instance,  the  Whigs  had  had  their 
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clothes  stolen  amid  the  laughter  of  the 
House,  the  orator  added  :  “  The  right 
honorable  gentleman  has  left  them  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  liberal  po¬ 
sition,  and  he  is  himself  a  strict  con¬ 
servative  of  their  garments,”  with  the 
result  of  lowering  rather  than  height¬ 
ening  the  effect  he  had  created  by  the 
simpler  and  briefer  preceding  sentence. 
And  the  over-elaboration  reached  its 
climax  in  the  attack  upon  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  in  1878,  as  “  a  sophistical  rhet¬ 
orician,  inebriated  with  the  exuberance 
of  his  own  verbosity,  and  gifted  with 
an  egotistical  imagination  that  can  at 
all  times  command  an  interminable 
and  inconsistent  series  of  arguments  to 
malign  his  opponents,  and  to  glorify 
himself,”  for  the  hit  would  have  been 
far  more  keen  had  the  orator  stopped 
at  “verbosity.”  There  was  a  certain 
sense  of  strain,  in  short,  in  the  epi¬ 
grams  of  Disraeli’s  later  years.  He 
once  told  the  present  Lord  Salisbury 
that  his  satire  “  lacked  finish  and, 
althongh  Lord  Salisbury  may  have  felt 
tempted  to  return  the  criticism  when 
called  by  Disraeli,  at  a  moment  they 
•were  in  the  same  Cabinet,  “  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  gibes,  and  flouts,  and  j'eers,” 
it  was  not  finish  that  Disraeli’s  later 
phrases  wanted,  but  simplicity.  The 


consequence  was  that  the  compliment 
to  our  army  in  Abyssinia — that  through 
their  efforts  the  standard  of  St.  George 
had  been  hoisted  upon  the  mountains 
of  Rasselas — evoked  a  smile  rather  than 
enthusiasm  ;  while  his  speech  upon  the 
death  of  Princess  Alice,  with  its  refer¬ 
ence  to  some  of  her  achievements  as 
worthy  to  be  carved  on  gems,  was 
widely  felt  to  be  out  of  strict  tune  with 
the  occasion.  But  to  the  last  there 
were  flashes  of  the  old  power  of  con- 
centrating  in  a  sentence  what  many 
clever  men  would  occupy  a  column  in 
saying.  He  provoked  criticism  by  de¬ 
scribing  the  earliest  news  of  the  Bul¬ 
garian  atrocities  as  coffee-house  babble ; 
but  even  journalists  proudest  of  their 
profession  could  forgive  being  told 
somewhat  later  that  “  the  government 
of  the  world  is  carried  on  by  sovereigns 
and  statesmen,  and  not  by  anonymous 
paragraph  writers,  or  by  the  hare¬ 
brained  chatter  of  irresponsible  frivol¬ 
ity.”  Some  of  his  epigrams  have  been 
forgotten  ;  some  will  pass  into  history 
with  the  political  circumstances  which 
gave  them  birth  ;  but  no  statesman  of 
the  century  put  so  many  clever  things 
into  such  small  compass,  and  Disraeli 
as  a  phrase-maker  deserves  study  and  re¬ 
membrance. —  Gentleman' s  Magazine. 


THE  STAMP-COLLECTING  CRAZE. 
BY  W.  ROBERTS. 


It  would  be  as  difficult  to  measure 
clouds  as  to  satisfactorily  explain  the 
■widespread  passion  for  collecting  post¬ 
age-stamps.  To  an  outsider,  the  most 
curious  thing  in  connection  with  it  is 
that  it  increases  as  time  goes  on. 
There  are  at  least  two  thousand  stamp 
dealers  in  Europe,  and  the  number  of 

Kle  who  make  a  living  directly  out 
is  eccentric  calling  runs  well  into 
five  figures.  In  London  last  season  no 
less  than  from  £15,000  to  £20,000 
worth  of  stamps  were  sold  under  the 
hammer  by  three  or  four  auctioneers. 
One  dealer  retired  after  having  accu¬ 
mulated,  it  is  said,  the  very  respectable 
fortune  of  £50,000.  The  “  trade”  in 
London  is  represented  by  nearly  a 
dozen  journals,  and  its  literature  could 


only  be  indicated  by  a  portly  volume 
of  bibliography.  The  composition  of 
the  Philatelic  Society  of  London  is  in¬ 
teresting,  for  among  its  members  are 
many  eminent  and  distinguished  men 
(to  say  nothing  of  four  ladies)  whom 
the  general  public  would  little  suspect 
of  a  weakness  for  such  unconsidered 
trifles  as  stamps.  The  President  and 
Vice-president  respectively  are  the  i 
Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha  and  the 
Duke  of  York.  Its  list  of  ordinary 
members  includes  one  prince,  two  earls, 
a  whole  host  of  army  and  navy  officers 
of  various  ranks,  and  the  remainder  is 
chiefly  made  up  of  “  Esquires.”  In 
the  autumn  of  1892,  Mr.  Castle,  the 
editor  of  The  London  Philatelist  (the 
official  organ  of  the  Society)  issueu  to 
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116  members  of  the  society  residing  in 
Great  Britain  a  series  of  queries  con¬ 
cerning  their  particular  collections, 
and  from  the  tabulated  replies  we  glean 
that  the  number  of  stamps  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  109  who  replied  to  the 
circular  amounted  to  over  825,000. 
The  value  of  one  collection  was  placed 
at  jClOjOOO,  a  second  at  £6,000,  two  at 
£5,000,  two  at  £4,000,  eight  at  amounts 
varying  from  £1,200  to  £3,000  each, 
and  ten  at  £1,000  each.  The  esti¬ 
mated  value  of  the  collections  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  society  resident  out  of  Great 
Britain  is  placed  at  £100,000,  a  total 
which  cannot  include  the  enormous 
collection  of  Herr  Philip  von  Ferrary, 
of  Paris,  which  in  itself  is  certainly 
not  worth  less  than  £100,000.  These 
figures  do  not  take  any  account  of  the 
stocks  of  dealers,  for  only  private  col¬ 
lectors  are  admitted  members  of  the 
Philatelic  Society.  Can  stamps  be  re¬ 
garded  as  trifles  light  as  air  after  such 
appalling  figures  ?  It  will  be  at  once 
seen  that  to  be  a  stamp  collector  on  a 
dignified  scale,  a  man  must  be  rich. 

Herr  von  Ferrary’s  collection  above- 
mentioned  is  absolutely  unique,  and  by 
the  side  of  it  every  other  fades  into  in¬ 
significance.  This  gentleman  pur¬ 
chases,  at  any  price,  examples  of  which 
he  has  no  specimens,  and  has  had  for 
years  two  specialists  devoted  to  the  cus¬ 
todianship  of  his  collection,  at  salaries 
of  £400  a  year.  Another  Parisian  col¬ 
lector  is  said  to  possess  over  a  million 
stamps  preserved  in  a  hundred  and 
thirty  richly  bound  volumes.  The 
Tapling  collection,  valued  at  £60,000, 
and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  is 
supposed  to  rank  second  to  that  of 
Herr  von  Ferrary.  The  Czar  of  Rus¬ 
sia  has  a  very  fine  collection,  valued  at 
about  £30,000,  and  takes  a  very  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  his  stamps,  particu¬ 
larly  those  of  Asiatic  issue.  The  Prince 
of  AVales,  as  well  as  his  brother  and  son 
already  mentioned,  has  a  good  collec¬ 
tion.  Her  Majesty  also  has  a  good  col¬ 
lection  ;  one  of  the  greatest  rarities  of 
it  is  an  example  of  the  first  Garfield 
issue  of  the  United  States. 

The  genesis  of  stamp  collecting  is 
full  of  interesting  facts.  The  mania 
(if  its  devotees  will  excuse  the  expres¬ 
sion)  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
Belgium,  and  to  have  quickly  spread 
Naw  Sums. — Yol.  LX.>  No.  1. 


to  Germany  and  France,  in  the  latter 
of  which,  not  unnaturally,  it  developed 
almost  into  a  public  scandal.  The  in¬ 
fection  appears  to  have’  soon  found  its 
way  into  England,  and  early  in  1862 
an  informal  kind  of  Exchange  had  es¬ 
tablished  itself  in  Birchin  Lane,  Lon¬ 
don,  which  became  such  an  unmitigated 
nuisance — promising  at  one  time  to  ri¬ 
val  the  historic  tulip  mania  in  Holland 
— that  it  was  put  down  by  the  police, 
as  a  similar  institution  on  the  Boule¬ 
vard  Sebastopol  had  been  suppressed 
by  the  Parisian  authorities.  Even  by 
]  862  there  was  plenty  of  scope  for  col¬ 
lectors’  study  and  attention.  Between 
1840,  when  stamps  were  first  issued, 
and  1860,  two  thousand  four  hundred 
examples  of  various  kinds  had  been 
published  ;  by  1870  that  number  had 
increased  to  six  thousand  four  hundred. 
The  first  systematic  “Handbook”  of 
the  subject  was  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray,  of 
the  British  Museum  ;  the  first  edition 
of  a  thousand  copies  of  this  little  book 
of  fifty-four  pages  was  sold  out  in 
twenty  days,  and  five  subsequent  edi¬ 
tions  (the  fifth  extended  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-six  pages)  appeared  in 
rapid  succession.  On  April  1st,  1863 
—  a  somewhat  unfortunate  date — a 
Stamp  Collectors'  Magazine  appeared, 
and  existed  for  twelve  years.  The 
movement  scored  another  advance  on 
March  18th,  1872,  on  which  date  the 
first  stamp  auction  was  held  at  13, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  when  the 
cream  of  the  stock  of  J.  W.  Scott  & 
Co.  came  under  the  hammer,  and  re¬ 
alized  a  total  of  £258,  the  two  highest 
individual  figures  being  £6  for  a  St. 
Louis  20  cent  and  £8  128.  for  a  variety 
of  the  same. 

The  day  for  forming  a  complete  col¬ 
lection  of  stamps  is  over,  for  it  is  no 
longer  possible.  Nearly  every  collec¬ 
tor  is  now  primarily  a  specialist,  but 
the  majority  keep  a  more  or  less  wary 
eye  open  to  completing  their  collec¬ 
tions  so  far  as  it  is  now  possible.  Most 
collectors  make  a  specialty  of  the 
stamps  of  the  country  of  which  they 
happen  to  be  native.  In  England  the 
demand  is  greatest  for  English  stamps  ; 
in  America  the  United  States  stamps 
are  most  in  request,  and  realize  conse¬ 
quently  better  prices  there  than  else¬ 
where.  Beyond  this  general  rule,  fash- 
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ions  in  stamps  vary  as  often  and  as 
rapidly  as  fashions  in  other  things. 
The  other  day  fhe  rage  was  for  stamps 
of  British  India  and  Ceylon  ;  now  old 
and  scarce  Europeans,  especially  un¬ 
used,  and  early  Colonials,  particularly 
those  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Mauritius, 
are  all  the  rage.  One  or  two  eminent 
collectors  take  up  a  particular  line,  and 
all  the  others  follow  like  a  flock  of 
sheep — just  as  all  the  ladies  of  Eng¬ 
land  would  imitate  the  Queen  if  Her 
Majesty  donned  the  crinoline  !  There 
is  no  disobeying  the  dictates  of  fash¬ 
ion,  however  idiotic  that  fashion  may 
be.  Then  again  many  collectors,  find¬ 
ing  that  a  complete  collection  is  quite 
impossible,  devote  their  energies  (and 
their  money)  to  the  grouping  together 
of  the  various  shades  of  particular  is¬ 
sues,  the  gradations,  for  instance,  from 
light  red  to  dark  red — and  these  varia¬ 
tions  sometimes  number  half  a  dozen 
in  one  issue.  Whether  the  slight  dif¬ 
ferences  have  been  caused  by  exposure 
or  by  some  alteration  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  ink,  no  one  knows,  but 
there  are  the  variations,  and  they  have 
to  be  taken  into  account.  When  stamp 
collecting  narrows  itself  down  to  this 
species  of  hair-splitting,  it  unquestion¬ 
ably  becomes  a  mania,  as  it  does  when 
it  comes  to  measuring  the  margins  and 
counting  the  perforations.  A  couple 
of  perforations  or  the  fraction  of  an 
inch  more  margin  may  make  a  great 
difference  in  the  value  of  a  stamp.  One 
can  sympathize  with  the  very  natural 
desire  for  a  complete  and  perfect  stamp, 
just  as  one  prefers  a  perfect  to  an  im¬ 
perfect  book,  but  when  it  becomes  nec¬ 
essary  to  provide  one’s  self  with  a 
“  stamp  measure,”  which  splits  an  inch 
up  into  twenty-five  sections,  or  with  a 
“  perforation  gauge,”  the  sublimity  of 
the  philatelic  craze  seems  to  verge  upon 
the  ridiculous.  With  all  these  bewilder¬ 
ing  contingencies  and  side  issues,  the 
innocent  hobby  of  the  schoolboy  re¬ 
ceives  a  fatal  blow.  It  is  an  unnatural 
appetite  which  can  only  find  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  these  infinitesimal  trifles.  The 
man  who  pays  £50  or  £100  for  a  stamp 
may  have  the  satisfaction  of  possessing 
something  for  which  he  has  been  look¬ 
ing  for  many  years,  or  of  something 
which  no  one  else  can  show  ;  but  what 
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is  his  real  unalloyed  pleasure  compared 
to  that  of  the  schoolboy  who  adds  a 
dozen  mediocre  stamps  to  his  modest 
album  ? 

There  are  about  a  dozen  stamps 
whose  rarity  has  achieved  for  them  a 
fame  which  would  certainly  be  denied 
on  any  other  score.  That  this  num¬ 
ber  should  be  actually  worth,  in  the 
open  market,  £:i,000,  is  a  fact  which 
almost  takes  one’s  breath  away.  Curi¬ 
ously  enough,  not  one  of  these  items 
is  a  thing  of  beauty  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  almost  as  ugly  and  inartistic 
as  it  is  possible  for  such  things  to  be 
— and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  The 
nominal  value  of  these  at  the  time  of 
issue  would  be  about  half-a-crown.  A 
poor  book  collector  may  be  pardoned 
for  fancying  what  magnificent  addi¬ 
tions  he  could  make  to  his  shelves  with 
this  money — to  say  nothing  of  having 
his  library  in  a  gardeh,  like  the  late 
Professor  Solly  !  A  big,  in  fact  the 
biggest,  slice  in  this  total  of  £2,000  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  purchase  of  two 
unlovely  stamps,  the  Id.  and  2d.  “  Post 
Office,  Mauritius,”  of  the  first  issue, 
which  appeared  in  September,  1847. 
It  is  probable  that  not  more  than  eight 
sets  of  these  stamps  are  in  existence, 
and  in  only  two  or  three  cases  do  they 
occur  together.  The  last  pair  sold 
were  first  acquired  by  Madame  Dubois, 
of  Bordeaux,  having  been  found  in  a 
merchant’s  office  there.  This  lady 
sold  them  in  1867  to  M.  E.  Lalanne, 
who,  in  his  turn,  recently  disposed  of 
his  collection  (including  this  pair)  for 
60,000  francs  to  M.  Piet  Latuderie,  a 
well  known  French  collector,  and  from 
whom  Messrs.  Stanley  Gibbons  &  Co. 
purchased  the  two  Mauritius  for  the 
record  price  of  £680,  for  an  English 
collector,  who  apparently  has  more 
monev  than  he  can  conveniently  spend. 
The  Mauritius  are  not  by  any  means 
the  rarest  stamps  in  the  world,  for 
there  are  several  of  which  only  one 
copy  exists.  A  rarer  stamp  is  the  2 
cents,  rose,  of  the  first  or  1850  issue  of 
British  Guiana,  of  which  only  six  are 
known — and  as  three  of  these  are  in 
the  British  Museum  they  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  private  buyer.  This 
stamp  is  quite  the  most  clumsy  one 
ever  issued,  resembling  a  careless  post¬ 
mark  more  than  anything  else.  The 
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I  1856  issues  of  the  same  place  are  also 
I  exceedingly  rare,  and  each  is  worth 
nearly  £100,  while  an  error  of  this  is¬ 
sue,  the  1  cent,  on  crimson  paper,  has 
I  been  valued  at  £250.  The  first  issue 
*  of  the  French  Island  of  Reunion  is 
rare  from  an  adventitious  circum¬ 
stance  :  the  stock  was  nearly  entirely 
i  consumed  by  philatelic  white  ants 
■  within  a  few  days  of  having  been  print- 
’  ed,  and  the  market  value  of  the  pair, 
15  and  30  centimes,  is  about  £100. 
The  earliest  issues,  2,  5,  and  13  cents 
(all  blue),  of  the  Sandwich  or  Hawaiian 
Islands,  1851,  are  also  among  the  rarest 
stamps,  and  are,  in  fact,  practically  un¬ 
obtainable  ;  if  an  example  of  the  2-cent 
issue  came  into  the  market  it  would 
realize  probably  not  less  than  £200. 
In  connection  with  these  Hawaiian 
stamps  it  may  be  mentioned  that  they 
were  set  from  types  with  an  ornament¬ 
al  border,  the  value  occupying  the 
centre.  They  were  struck  off  ‘‘from 
time  to  time  as  required,  and  printed 
on  any  kind  of  paper  that  happened  to 
be  in  the  market.  The  result  was  that 
there  were  a  great  number  of  slight 
variations  in  the  minutiae  of  paper  and 
shade  of  color,  which  are  all-important 
to  the  genuine  philatelist.”  The  Ha¬ 
waiian  Government  has  for  a  long  time 
manufactured  and  reprinted  stamps 
solely  for  collectors,  “  the  result  of 
which  is  that  the  postal  surplus,  which 
was  nil  before  the  reprinting  era,  now 
averages  £40,000  per  annum.  ”  Quite 
the  ugliest  stamp  in  the  world,  the  first 
issue  of  Moldavia,  fetches  very  high 
figures  in  the  market.  In  1873  the 
three  stamps  of  this  issue  were  to  be 
had  for  the  total  of  38.  3d. — they  would 
now  realize  perhaps  £150  ;  one  exam¬ 
ple  alone  sold  at  auction  three  years 
^0  for  £49,  and  is  now  valued  at  £70. 
The  10  centavos,  green,  of  Bolivar, 
1863,  the  smallest  stamp  in  existence, 
is  now  worth  £8  to  £10  :  twenty  years 
ago  this  could  have  been  had  for  28. 
6d.  Certain  Cape  of  Good  Hope  stamps 
are  much  sought  after  and  are  appraised 
at  fancy  prices  by  collectors.  Several 
of  these  owe  their  popularity  to  the 
carelepness  of  the  printer.  In  the 
1861  issue  of  provisionals  of  the  tri¬ 
angular  stamp,  a  4d.  block  was  acci- 
dentalljr  inserted  instead  of  the  Id.; 
used  it  is  now  valued  at  about  £30,  un¬ 


used  it  sells  readily  for  £150  ;  twenty 
years  ago  this  stamp  was  to  be  had  at 
38.  each,  and  probably  then  found  fewer 
buyers  at  that  price  than  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  prohibitive  one.  The  investment 
in  this  case  might  certainly  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  good  one.  A  good  investment 
also,  but  not  quite  so  good  as  the  illus¬ 
tration  taken  from  the  Cape,  would  be 
the  12d.  black  of  Canada,  1851,  which 
sold  in  1873  for  10s.,  and  is  now  worth 
about  one  hundred  times  that  amount 
if  in  fine  condition. 

Such  are  some  of  the  top  prices  in 
philately.  The  guiding  principle  of 
this  science,  or  hobby,  or  in  whatever 
other  category  it  may  be  placed,  is 
clearly  neither  beauty  nor  utility,  but 
simply  and  solely  one  of  rarity.  In 
book  collecting  the  rule  is  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent.  A  book  may  be  of  the  greatest 
rarity  and  yet  have  no  commercial 
value,  for  rarity  is  only  one  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  attributes  which  give  a  definite 
value  to  a  volume.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  book  may  be  extremely  common  in 
itself,  but  if  it  have  a  binding  by  some 
master  workman  it  is  at  once  relieved 
from  the  plebeian  associations  of  the 
fourpenny  box.  Many  people  are  quite 
content  to  put  up  with  reprints  of  rare 
stamps,  as  of  rare  books,  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  utility  of  the  one  is  as  great  as 
that  of  the  other.  Sentiment  is  an  im¬ 
possibility  in  stamp  collecting :  the 
pastime  is  harmless  and  pleasant 
enough  when  it  is  not  carried  to  a  pas¬ 
sion  ;  but  to  suggest,  as  many  philatel¬ 
ists  have  endeavored  to  do,  that  there 
is  anything  great  or  ennobling  about  a 
lot  of  dirty  and  useless  postage-stamps, 
is  simply  nonsense  of  the  most  unquali¬ 
fied  description. 

A  comparison  of  past  and  present 
prices  of  stamps  (not  previously  men¬ 
tioned)  will  be  found  of  very  great  in¬ 
terest,  even  to  those  who  have  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  philately.  It  would  be  nei¬ 
ther  desirable  nor  possible  to  enter  into 
an  exhaustive  comparison,  but  a  few 
of  the  more  striking  illustrations  will 
be  found  sufficient.  Twenty  years  ago 
it  was  a  most  uncommon  thing  to  come 
across  a  stamp  priced  at  £1  or  over  in 
a  dealer’s  catalogue  ;  the  majority  of 
items,  in  fact,  came  well  under  Is. 
each.  The  Bahamas  Id.  stamp.of  1859 
and  the  6d.  one  of  1861  might  have 
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been  had  together  in  1873  for  8d. :  to¬ 
day  they  sell  for  close  on  a  £5  note. 
Many  01  the  early  Ceylon  issues  are  of 
considerable  rarity  and  fetch  corre¬ 
spondingly  high  prices  :  the  blue  Id. 
might  have  been  had  in  1873  at  9d.  per 
dozen  used  :  they  are  now  worth  Is. 
each  ;  the  8d.  chocolate  (1857)  once 
retailed  at  3s.  per  dozen,  now  sells  by 
auction  at  five  guineas  each  ;  but  one 
of  the  greatest  rarities  in  the  Ceylon 
issues  is  the  8d.  octagonal  yellow:  brown 
(1861),  of  which  unused  examples  have 
risen  in  twenty  years  from  eighteen- 
pence  to  over  £1,  while  an  American 
dealer  prices  an  example  at  30  dollars. 
In  fact,  all  the  Ceylon  issues,  1857  to 
1867,  have  greatly  increased  in  value. 

Among  the  highest  priced  stamps  in 
1873,  Antioquia  came  at  the  head  with 
its  2i,  5,  and  10  centavos,  for  this 
three  were  then  offered  together  at  the 
high  figure  of  £4.  In  January  last, 
Messrs.  Cheveley  sold  a  very  good  set 
of  this  trio  for  the  lump  sum  of  £36 
10s.  Dealers,  of  course,  would  put  a 
considerably  higher  price  on  them.  So, 
too,  the  20  centimes  of  Fernando  Po 
(1868),  which  was  sold  at  15s.  unused 
in  1873,  has  now  doubled  in  value,  the 
unused  being  worth  only  about  Is. 
more  than  the  used  example,  then 
priced  at  10s.  The  two  French  stamps, 
10  centimes  cinnamon,  and  25  centimes 
blue,  issued  during  the  Presidency  of 
Napoleon  in  1852,  were  offered  at  4s. 
6d.  and  2s.  6d.  respectively  in  1873  ; 
now  the  former  realizes  £1,  and  the 
latter  about  6s. 

As  regards  the  stamps  of  this  coun¬ 
try  :  the  Id.  black,  with  the  initials 
V.R.  in  the  upper  corner,  maintains 
its  position,  both  on  the  score  of  rarity 
and  of  price.  Many  collectors  refuse 
to  admit  it  into  their  collections,  on 
the  theory  that  it  was  never  actually 
issued,  and  is,  consequently,  only  an 
“essay”  and  not  a  legitimate  stamp. 
They  also  argue  that  the  few  used  ex¬ 
amples  were  simply  appropriated  by 
officials  for  their  private  letters,  and 
escaped  detection  in  going  through  the 
post.  The  best  philatelic  authorities, 
however,  are  of  opinion  that  the  V.R. 
is  a  genuine  postage  stamp ;  at  all 
events,  its  1873  value  of  £2  has  now 
increased  to  five  times  that  amount. 
This,  as  already  stated,  is  our  only 
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valuable  stamp,  but  the  Mulready  en- 
velope  has  increased  from  3s.  6d.  to  £1. 
The  Is.  stamp  of  1847,  however,  which 
unused,  sold  at  its  facial  value  twenty 
years  ago,  is  now  worth  nearly  £3, 
while  the  6d.  violet  of  1864  is  now 
priced  at  about  £1.  In  January  last, 
a  “  magnificent  unused  strip  of  three” 
examples  of  the  8d.  brown,  “  with  gum 
intact,”  realized  £16  ;  an  unused  bloek 
of  six  of  the  2s.  salmon  realized  £18, 
at  Messrs.  Cheveley’s  auction — in  each 
case  an  uncommonly  good  investment 
for  the  original  purchasers.  Buyers  of 
unused  English  stamps  at  par  value 
can  always  console  themselves  with  the 
reflection  that  they  are  never  likely  to 
lone  over  the  transaction,  for  the  stamps 
of  this  country  are  never  demonetized. 

India  had  in  its  1854  or  first  issue 
two  half-anna  stamps,  one  of  which, 
the  blue,  is  common  enough,  and  sells 
for  a  few  pence,  but  the  red  variety  is 
very  rare,  and  realizes  from  five  to 
seven  guineas  under  the  l)ammer. 
Many  of  the  early  Newfoundland 
stamps  also  fetch  high  prices  in  the 
auction -room,  particularly  the  Is.  issue 
of  1857,  which  is  sometimes  found 
orange-vermilion,  and  at  others  car¬ 
mine-vermilion  in  color,  the  prices 
ranging  from  £5  lOs.  to  £7  lOs.  accord¬ 
ing  to  condition,  “  a  tiny  tear  at  left 
side”  in  one  instance  making  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  £1  15s.  in  the  value  !  Even  in 
1873  these  stamps  were  rare,  the  then 
high  amount  of  lOs.  each  being  asked. 
Few  Peruvian  stamps  realize  fancy 
prices,  the  chief  exceptions  being  the 
medio  peso,  rose,  of  1858,  very  fine  ex¬ 
amples  of  which  now'  realize  from  £11 
to  £12  each.  Another  South  Ameri¬ 
can  Republic,  Buenos  Ayres,  included 
among  its  first  issues  a  few  stamps 
which  have  since  become  very  rare, 
notably  the  5  pesos,  orange,  1858,  a 
used  example  of  which  was  valued  at 
£2  lUs.  as  far  back  as  1873,  but  which 
is  now  worth  about  twelve  guineas  ;  the 
4  pesos,  red,  of  the  same  issue  has  only 
advanced  from  £3  to  from  six  to  nine 
guineas,  and  the  3  pesos,  green,  has 
advanced  from  15s.  to  £3,  more  or  less, 
in  a  similar  period. 

If  the  United  States  stamps  are  not 
as  a  rule  beautiful,  they  are,  at  all 
events,  very  numerous,  and  that,  per¬ 
haps,  is  sufficient  for  the  average  Ameri- 
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can.  A  complete  collection  of  the 
United  States  issues  would  involve  the 
expenditure  of  much  time  and  money. 
To  begin  with,  the  provisional  issue  of 
the  5  cents  Brattleboro’,  1846,  would 
cost  the  mere  trifle  of  £250,  and  per¬ 
haps  all  but  impossible  to  obtain  even 
at  that  price,  for  there  are  only  three 
or  four  known.  Next  to  this,  perhaps, 
comes  the  only  known  example  of  the 
5  cents  blue  stamp  issued  by  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Government  during  the  Confed¬ 
eracy,  which  recently  sold  at  auction 
in  New  York  for  780  dollars.  The 
stamps  issued  by  the  Confederate  States 
are  now  of  the  greatest  rarity  ;  re¬ 
cently  one  of  these  (?  2  cents  green)  of 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  “  went  for 
99  dollars  to  a  man  who  said  his  name 
was  Philip,”  as  the  New  York  reporter 
quaintly  put  it ;  another,  the  5  cents 
of  the  same  place,  realizing  98  dollars. 
The  two  St.  Louis  5  and  10  cents 
stamps  are  among  the  rarest,  or,  at  all 
events,  the  most  costly  of  the  local 
issues.  In  1872  the  former  realized 
just  over  17s.  each,  and  the  latter  about 
12s.;  fine  examples  of  these  now  real¬ 
ize  from  six  guineas  to  £8  10s.  respec¬ 
tively. 

But  the  most  curious  of  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  developments  of  stamp  collecting 
may  be  here  alluded  to,  and  that  is  the 
high  price  set  upon  errors,  and  upon 
this  phase  alone  quite  a  long  article 
might  be  written.  A  few  examples  of 
the  United  States  15  cents  and  24  cents 
1869  issues,  with  inverted  centres,  got 
into  circulation,  and  are  now  appraised 
at  £17  and  £18  lOs.  respectively,  the 
values  of  the  correct  impressions  being 
less  than  half  as  many  shillings.  In 
the  Mauritius  1848  2d.  blue,  the  early 
impressions  read  “  penoe”  instead  of 
“pence  the  example  with  the  error 
is  valued  at  £10,  but  the  one  without 
at  about  five  guineas.  But  perhaps 
the  most  famous  of  all  “errors”  in 
this  direction  is  the  “  Connell”  stamp 
of  New  Brunswick,  in  which  the  then 
postmaster,  thinking  that  his  own  por¬ 
trait  would  be  as  acceptable  to  the  na¬ 
tives  as  that  of  his  sovereign,  had  5 
cent  stamps  so  ornamented  in  1861. 
Not  many,  however,  got  into  circula¬ 
tion.  In  1873  it  was  selling  at  7s.  6d. 
each  unused  ;  a  good  specimen  now 
sells  readily  at  £20. 


Even  the  apparently  Innocent  pas¬ 
time  of  stamp  collecting  is  not  without 
its  speculative  phase.  Philately  has 
often  been  the  arena  of  “  bulls”  and 
“  bears  ;”  and  in  dealing  in  stamps  it 
is  as  necessary  for  one  to  be  wide  awake 
as  in  speculating  in  the  shares  of  re¬ 
motely  situated  silver  and  other  mines 
which  a  ubiquitous  gang  of  swindlers 
periodically  bring  forward  for  the  phi¬ 
lanthropic  purpose  of  filling  their  own 
pockets.  An  attempt  at  “  a  corner”  is 
said  to  have  been  made  in  regard  to 
the  United  States  Columbian  issue,  but 
it  was  unsuccessful.  A  similar  move 
was  made  when  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  about  to  cease  the  issue 
of  10  cent  stamped  envelopes.  A  cer¬ 
tain  dealer  bought  10,000  examples,  for 
which  he  paid  1,000  dollars,  and  was 
sufficiently  “  previous”  to  issue  a  cir¬ 
cular  to  the  effect  that  collectors  would 
be  able  to  buy  examples,  after  a  certain 
date,  at  a  fancy  figure.  The  Postal 
Department  was  inundated  with  pro¬ 
tests  from  those  who  had  not  taken 
time  by  the  forelock.  The  department 
was  furious  at  the  trick,  and  the  de¬ 
cision  to  suspend  the  issue  was  revoked, 
and  150,000  more  were  printed  off. 
The  dealer  has  learned  by  this  time 
that  it  is  possible  to  be  too  smart. 
Another  illustration  may  suffice  to 
“  point  a  moral”  in  this  direction.  A 
certain  Don  Juan  Cardillas,  Monte 
Video,  collected  over  100,000  examples 
of  the  Uruguay  5  cent  blue  of  1883, 
with  the  figure  of  General  Santos.  But 
a  very  large  number  of  this  issue  had 
been  struck  off,  and  the  unfortunate 
speculator  would  not  have  realized  a 
profit  on  his  transaction  until  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  Slethuselah,  so,  not 
content  to  wait,  and  finding  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  this  stamp  rare  by  fair 
or  other  means,  Don  Cardillas  set  fire 
to  the  lot. 

Much  might  at  one  time  have  been 
urged  in  favor  of  stamps  as  an  invest¬ 
ment,  but  only  the  very  few  recognized 
the  extent  to  which  the  hobby  has  de¬ 
veloped  itself.  They  “  held  on”  in  the 
anticipation  of  “  a  rise,”  and  the  rise 
has  come.  It  is  now  too  late  for  others 
to  enter  into  the  fray  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  making  a  good  thing  out  of  it, 
for  all  the  chief  rarities  have  been  swal¬ 
lowed  up.  Stamps  are  either  very  rare 
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or  very  common — very  expensive  or 
very  cheap.  The  dozen  or  so  rarities 
to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made  will  soon  be  absorbed  by  public 
institutions,  the  proper  sepulchres  of 
so  many  useless  antiquities  !  In  the 
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future,  therefore,  mediocrity  must  be¬ 
come  the  bane  of  stamp  collections,  and 
who  will  care  to  ride  a  hobby  in  which 
the  best  can  only  be  lifth-rate? — Fort¬ 
nightly  Review. 


TWO  NEW  ATLANTIC  CABLES. 


This  year,  two  additional  Telegraph 
Cables  are  to  be  laid  between  Europe 
and  the  United  States  at  a  cost  that 
cannot  be  much  below  one  million  ster¬ 
ling.  One  of  these  will  be  laid  for  the 
Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company 
from  Heart’s  Content,  Newfoundland, 
to  Valentia,  Ireland  ;  and  the  second 
cable  will  also  be  from  the  Kerry  coast, 
but  its  transatlantic  terminal  point  has 
not  been  stated. 

These  cables  will  be  put  into  position 
under  circumstances  widely  different 
from  those  that  prevailed  when  the 
early  Atlantic  cables  were  laid  about 
thirty-five  years  ago.  A  year  or  two  be¬ 
fore  the  first  attempt  to  lay  an  Atlantic 
cable,  there  w'ere  only  eighty-seven  nau¬ 
tical  miles  of  submarine  cables  laid  ; 
now,  the  total  length  of  these  wonder¬ 
ful  message-carriers  under  the  waves  is 
139,500  nautical  miles,  or  over  160,500 
English  statute  miles.  The  charter 
which  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  obtained 
for  the  New  York,  Newfoundland,  and 
London  Telegraph  Company  was  grant¬ 
ed  in  the  year  1854.  It  constructed 
the  land-line  telegraph  in  Newfound¬ 
land,  and  laid  a  cable  across  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  ;  but  this  was  the  com¬ 
mencement  only  of  the  work.  Sound¬ 
ings  of  the  sea  were  needed  ;  electri¬ 
cians  had  to  devise  forms  of  cable  most 
suitable ;  engineers  to  consider  the 
methods  of  carrying  and  of  laying  the 
cable  ;  and  capitalists  had  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  scheme  was  practicable, 
and  likely  to  be  remunerative  ;  while 
Governments  were  appealed  to  for  aid. 
Great  Britain  readily  promised  aid  ; 
but  the  United  States  Senate  passed 
the  needful  Bill  by  a  majority  of  one. 

But  when  the  first  Atlantic  cable  ex¬ 
pedition  left  the  coast  of  Kerry,  it  was 
a  stately  squadron  of  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  ships  of  war,  such  as  the  Niagara 
and  the  Agamemnon,  and  of  merchant 


steamships.  The  Lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  Directors  of  the  Atlantic  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  and  of  Britisli  rail¬ 
ways,  were  there,  with  representatives 
of  several  nations  ;  and  when  the 
shore-end  had  been  landed  at  Valentia, 
the  expedition  left  the  Irish  coast  in 
August  1857.  When  335  miles  of  the 
cable  had  been  laid,  it  parted,  and  high 
hopes  were  buried  many  fathoms  below 
the  surface. 

The  first  expedition  of  1858  also  fail¬ 
ed  ;  the  second  one  was  successful ;  and 
on  the  16th  of  August  in  that  year 
Queen  Victoria  congratulated  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  “  upon  the 
successful  completion  of  this  great  in¬ 
ternational  work  and  President  Bu¬ 
chanan  replied,  trusting  that  the  tele¬ 
graph  might  “  prove  to  be  a  bond  of 
perpetual  peace  and  friendship  between 
the  kindred  nations.”  But  after  a  few 
weeks’  work,  the  cable  gave  its  last 
throb,  and  was  silent. 

Not  until  1865  was  another  attempt 
made,  and  then  the  cable  was  broken 
after  1200  miles  had  been  successfully 
laid.  Then,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
(afterward  Sir)  Daniel  Gooch,  the  An¬ 
glo-American  Telegraph  Company  was 
formed  ;  and  on  the  13th  July  1866 
another  expedition  left  Ireland  ;  and 
toward  the  end  of  the  month,  the 
Great  Eastern  glided  calmly  into 
Heart’s  Content,  “  dropping  her  an¬ 
chor  in  front  of  the  telegraph  house,  hav¬ 
ing  trailed  behind  her  a  chain  of  two 
thousand  miles,  to  bind  the  Old  World 
to  the  New.” 

But  the  success  of  the  year  was  more 
than  the  mere  laying  of  a  cable  :  the 
Great  Eastern  was  able,  in  the  words 
of  the  late  Lord  Iddesleigh,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  “  laying  of  the  cable  of  1866, 
and  the  recovering  that  of  1865.”  The 
Queen  conferred  the  honor  of  Knight¬ 
hood  on  Captain  Anderson,  on  Profes- 
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Rkcent  estimates  show  England  spends  an¬ 
nually  about  £140,000,000  for  drink  and 
£6,000,000  for  books  ;  this  shows  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  drinking  and  thinking. 

Gbeat  regret  is  felt  in  scientific  and  univer¬ 
sity  circles  of  Germany  at  the  death  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Heinrich  Hertz,  which  took  place  at 
Bonn  recently.  Next  to  Helmholtz,  he  was 
considered  by  many  the  greatest  physicist  in 
Germany. 

Neablt  all  of  the  modern  books  of  Guy  de 
Maupassant’s  library  were  presentation  copies, 
and  were  found  with  their  leaves  uncut. 

Madame  Bedoc,  who  knew  George  Eliot  well, 
says  that  she  was  ”  the  living  incarnation  of 
English  Dissent.  She  had  ‘  chapel  ’  written 
in  every  line  of  the  thoughtful,  somewhat 
severe  face — not  the  flourishing  Dissent  of 
Spurgeon  or  Parker,  or  the  florid  kindliness 
of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  or  the  culture  of 
Btopford  Brooke,  but  the  Dissent  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  of  Philip  Henry,  of  John  Wesley, 
as  he  was  ultimately  forced  to  be — everything 
about  her,  to  me,  suggested  Bunyan  in  his 
Bedford  prison,  or  Mary  Bosanquet  watched 
by  Fletcher  of  Madeley  as  she  bore  the  pelt¬ 
ing  of  the  stones  in  the  streets  of  Northamp¬ 
ton.” 

Stoppobd  a.  Bbooke's  work,  “Tennjson  ; 
his  Art  and  Relation  to  Modern  Life,”  is  com¬ 
pleted,  and  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Is- 
bister  about  the  middle  of  April.  Besides  a 
critical  survey  of  the  principal  poems,  the 
volume  deals  with  Tennyson’s  faculty  as  an 
artist,  his  relation  to  Christianity  and  to  so¬ 
cial  politics,  his  attitude  toward  nature  (in 
which  he  differed  from  the  great  poets  of  the 
cehtury),  and  his  speculative  theology. 

The  latest  photograph  of  Mr.  Swinburne 
in  a  grizzled  beard  shows  a  much  better-look¬ 
ing  man  than  the  Swinburne  of  his  sentimen¬ 
tal  youthful  portraits.  He  is  now  fifty-seven 
years  old  and  lives  in  a  handsome  bachelor 
home  at  Putney  with  his  friend,  Theodore 
Watts.  He  is  always  more  or  less  busy.  The 
long  list  of  over  thirty  volumes  which  bear 
his  name  will  doubtless  have  several  addi¬ 
tions  before  death  stills  his  pen  His  new 
book,  ”  Astrophel,”  has  already  reached  a 
second  edition  in  England. 


Howelds’s  Tbtbute  to  GoLDSMrTH.— WTiat 
Mr.  Howells  has  recently  written  concerning 
literary  style,  says  the  New  York  Tribune, 
ought  to  be  traced  in  gold  above  the  desk  of 
every  young  author.  ”  Kindness  and  gentle¬ 
ness,”  he  says,  ”  are  never  out  of  fashion ;  it 
is  these  in  Goldsmith  which  makes  him  out 
contemporary,  and  it  is  worth  the  while  of 
any  young  person  presently  intending  death¬ 
less  renown  to  take  a  little  thought  of  them. 
They  are  the  source  of  all  refinement,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  best  art  in  any  kind 
exists  without  them.  The  style  is  the  man, 
and  he  cannot  hide  himself  in  any  garb  of 
words  so  that  we  shall  not  know  somewhat 
what  manner  of  man  he  is  within  it ;  his 
speech  betrayeth  him,  not  only  as  to  his 
country  and  his  race,  but  more  subtly  yet  as 
to  his  heart,  and  the  loves  and  hates  of  his 
heart.  As  to  Goldsmith,  I  do  not  think  a 
man  of  harsh  and  arrogant  nature,  of  worldly 
and  selfish  soul,  could  ever  have  written  his 
style,  and  I  do  think  that  in  far  greater  meas¬ 
ure  than  criticism  has  recognized,  his  spirit¬ 
ual  quality,  his  essential  friendliness,  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  in  the  literary  beauty  that  wins 
the  heart  as  well  as  takes  the  fancy  in  his 
work.  I  should  have  my  reservations  and 
my  animadversions  if  it  came  to  close  criti¬ 
cism  of  his  work,  but  I  am  glad  that  he  was 
the  first  author  I  loved.” 

Mbs.  Huhphby  Wabd’s  "  Marcella”  has  al¬ 
ready  passed  into  a  fourth  edition,  in  three 
volumes. 

The  Orilic,  New  York,  hears  that  a  copy,  in 
excellent  condition,  of  Poe’s  ”  Tamerlane” 
(1827),  a  very  rare  book,  has  recently  been 
discovered,  and  is  held  at  $1625.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  picked  up  in  a  second  hand 
book-store  in  Boston  sixty  years  ago,  and  to 
have  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser  ever  since.  Another  copy  was  sold 
privately  a  year  or  two  ago  for  $2500. 

Mb.  Fbank  B.  Sanbobn,  of  Concord,  Mass., 
is  preparing  a  much  enlarged  edition  of 
Thoreau’s  letters,  which  will  be  published  in 
Boston,  in  the  summer,  under  the  title  ‘  ‘  Fa¬ 
miliar  Letters  of  Henry  Thorean.” 

Mbs.  Ramona  Wolfe,  whose  first  name  has 
become  famous  by  reason  of  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson’s  romance,  has  just  died.  San  Diego 
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risitors  take  much  interest  in  the  little  adobe 
cbarck  there  where  Ramona  and  Alessandro 
were  married. 

Ths  Amir  of  Afghanistan  is  engaged  in 
writing  his  autobiography,  and  has  already 
completed  fifteen  chapters,  bringing  events 
up  to  the  close  of  the  Durand  Mission.  The 
work  is  said  to  throw  a  curious  light  on  the 
relations  between  Abdurrahman  and  the  Ind¬ 
ian  newspapers  at  the  time  of  his  exile  in 
Russian  Turkistan. 

The  CiBOTJiiATioN  of  Emtlx  Zoi.a’8  Wobks. — 
Some  interesting  statistics  are  given  by  the 
Daily  News  Paris  correspondent  respecting 
the  circulation  of  Zola's  works.  “  La  Deba¬ 
cle”  is  the  one  that  had  the  best  sale,  and  yet 
it  is  not  like  1870  as  Mrs.  Crawford  remem¬ 
bers  it.  It  had  an  issue  of  175,000  volumes, 
“Nana”  of  166,000,  “  L’Assommoir”  of  127,- 
000,  “  La  Terre”  of  100,000,  “  Le  ROve”  of 
88,000,  “  Germinal”  of  88,000,  ‘‘  L’Argent” 
of  83,000,  “Pot  Bouille”  of  82,000,  “  Une 
Page  d’Amour”  of  80,000,  ”  Doctor  Pascal” 
of  80,000,  “La  GonquOte  de  Plassans”  of  25,- 
000,  and  “  La  Fortune  des  Rougon”  of  26,000. 
M.  Zola  is  as  systematic  and  as  sure  to  do  a 
certain  number  of  pages,  and  no  more,  a  day 
as  the  late  Anthony  Trollope.  Each  book 
contains  about  500  pages  of  forty  lines  a  page. 
“  La  Debacle”  sold  better  in  Germany  than 
any  of  his  other  works  ;  20,000  copies  were 
bought  there,  15,000  in  Russia,  10,000  in 
Italy,  5000  in  South  America,  5000  in  Eng 
land,  and  4000  in  Spain.  M.  Zola  has  made 
250,000  francs  with  “  La  Debacle.” 

The  death  of  Professor  Henry  Morley  has 
been  speedily  followed  by  that  of  Dr.  Morris, 
a  philologist  by  natural  instinct,  who,  al¬ 
though  he  enjoyed  few  advantages  in  early 
life,  did  more  to  advance  the  study  of  Early 
English  than  any  other  man  of  his  time,  un¬ 
less  it  be  Professor  Skeat.  His  services  to 
the  Early  English  Text  Society  were  beyond 
price,  and  on  schoolboys  he  conferred  a  sig¬ 
nal  benefit  by  compiling  bis  “  Historical  Out¬ 
lines  of  English  Accidence” — the  first  volume 
of  the  kind  that  could  be  called  scientific — 
while  his  ”  Elementary  Lessons  in  Historical 
English  Grammar”  and  bis  selections  from 
Chancer  have  attained  a  very  wide  popular¬ 
ity.  In  his  later  life  he  devoted  his  chief  at¬ 
tention  to  Pali,  and  worked  zealously  for  the 
Pali  Text  Society.  He  was  a  quiet,  modest 
man,  who  never  put  himself  forward  or  ad¬ 
vertised  himself,  and  probably  for  this  reason 


no  Prime  Minister  ever  dreamed  of  bestowing 
ecclesiastical  preferment  on  one  of  the  most 
learned  clergymen  of  his  age.  He  lived  and 
died  a  schoolmaster,  and  even  as  a  school¬ 
master  he  never  obtained  any  lucrative  post ; 
only  in  1890,  when  his  health  was  beginning 
to  fail,  was  he  appointed  to  the  headship  of  a 
small  grammar  school  in  Essex. 

The  representatives  in  this  country  (Eng¬ 
land)  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson  have  made  ar¬ 
rangements  to  issue  a  collected  edition  of  his 
works,  which  have  hitherto  been  produced 
by  different  publishers  and  in  various  forms. 
The  total  number  of  volumes  will  amount  to 
twenty,  subdivided  into  sections,  such  as 
Travels  and  Excursions,  Tales  and  Fantasies, 
etc. ;  and  the  volumes  in  each  section  will  be 
numbered  separately,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  any  future  works.  It  is  proposed 
to  include  articles  and  papers  not  hitherto 
published  in  a  collected  form,  such  as  ;  ”  The 
Pentland  Rising”  (1866) ;  “  The  Philosophy 
of  an  Umbrella,”  written  in  college  days  ;  the 
suppressed  ‘  ‘  Amateur  Emigrant”  (1880),  giv¬ 
ing  the  author’s  experiences  in  the  steerage 
of  an  American  liner ;  and  many  unsigned 
contributions  to  the  Portfolio.  Mr.  Stevenson 
is  himself  revising  and  rearranging  these  mis¬ 
cellaneous  papers,  though  the  actual  publica- 
tion  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  some  frontispieces,  including  an  etched 
portrait  of  the  author  by  Mr.  W.  Hole,  it  is 
intended  that  the  books  shall  be  printed  with¬ 
out  embellishment,  but  with  the  best  mate¬ 
rials  and  workmanship  that  modem  resources 
can  supply.  A  special  paper  is  being  made, 
with  R.  L.  S.  for  watermark  on  each  page  ; 
and  it  may  be  that  an  entirely  new  type  will 
be  cut.  The  size  will  be  a  moderately  large 
octavo,  about  6  by  9  inches  ;  and  the  binding 
will  be  in  plain  cloth  (with  paper  back-titles), 
resembling  in  ruddy  hue  the  forty-eight-vol¬ 
ume  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels.  The 
public  subscription  will  be  limited  to  one 
thousand  copies,  each  guaranteed  by  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  Mr.  Charles  Baxter,  of  Edinburgh, 
to  whom  ”  Kidnapped”  was  dedicated.  The 
printers  chosen  for  the  work  are  Messrs.  T.  & 
A.  Constable  ;  the  London  agents  are  Messrs. 
Chatto  &  Windus.  It  is  hoped  that  the  first 
volume  will  be  ready  for  issue  by  October. 

Mb.  Rm>TABD  Kipuno  has  been  interviewed 
by  a  representative  of  the  81.  James's  Oatelte, 
and  this  is  what  he  said  of  America  in  general 
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and  New  England  inparticnlar  :  “  Meanwhile, 
yon  yourself  go  back  to  New  England  after 
yonr  holiday  here?”  asked  the  reporter. 
“  Yes.  It  suits  my  purposes,  for  the  time.” 
“  Apparently  the  climate  suits  you,”  said  our 
representative,  glancing  at  Mr.  Kipling’s 
healthy  brown  cheeks.  ”  Oh,  the  climate  is 
excellent  for  nine  months  of  the  year.  A 
lovely  green  country  and  soft  gold  sunshine 
all  the  summer  :  and  a  perfect  winter.  Snow 
three  feet  deep,  and  such  sleighing  !  Did  you 
ever  sleigh  ?  No  ;  then  you  don’t  know  one 
of  the  best  things  in  life.  Then  the  still  clear¬ 
ness  of  the  cold  is  delightful.  There  is  hardly 
a  stir  of  wind  for  days  together,  and  with  the 
thermometer  twenty  degrees  below  zero  yon 
can’t  catch  cold  if  yon  try.  I  admit,  when 
the  wind  does  come  it  is  pretty  bad — a  blizzard 
fit  to  blow  the  plates  off  the  side  of  an  iron¬ 
clad.  The  New  England  spring,  too,  is  a 
surprise — frost,  wind,  and  baking  sun,  in  lay¬ 
ers  as  it  were,  in  three  consecutive  days.  Still, 
on  the  whole,  the  climate  is  a  good  one  for  a 
foreigner.  Whether  it  is  just  the  sort  to  build 
up  a  tough  race  is  another  question.  It  is  too 
dry — the  air  is  too  highly  oxygenated.  It 
makes  brain  better  than  muscle,  and  nerves 
more  than  either.  Our  moist  gray  English 
weather  is  the  thing,  after  all,  to  keep  the 
blood  in  the  veins  and  the  gastric  juices  in 
work.  Now  the  Yankee  does  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  sleep  o’  nights,  or  laugh  out  loud,  or 
assimilate  his  food  in  peace.” 

MISCELLANY. 

The  Romance  op  OECHin-CoiiLECTiNG, — 
There  is  no  real  justification  for  surprise  at 
the  sometimes  fabulous  prices  paid  for  or¬ 
chids.  The  cost  of  obtaining  them  is  so  great, 
both  in  money  and  in  human  life,  that  the 
wonder  really  is  they  are  so  cheap.  And 
some  orchids  are  cheap.  Yon  can  stock  a 
greenhouse  with  specimens  of  a  hundred  vari¬ 
eties  bought  at  an  average  of  half  a  crown  a 
piece.  But  yon  can  also  spend  as  many 
guineas  as  there  are  days  in  the  year  on  one 
ugly  little  bulb  which  is  the  sole  represents 
tive  of  a  new  species  or  variety  ;  or  which  is 
a  departure  from  the  established  type  of  a 
known  variety,  either  in  color  or  in  some  other 
detail.  These  are  the  orchids  which  daring 
men  seek  in  almost  unknown  regions.  The 
adventures  attending  the  search  would  fill 
many  books.  Generally  Germans,  but  some¬ 
times  Frenchmen  or  Englishmen,  the  collec- 


July, 

tors  must  have  the  patience  of  Job,  the  conr. 
age  of  Nelson,  the  lingual  fluency  of  a  courier 
and  the  knowledge  of  a  professor  of  science  ■ 
combined  with  power  to  endure  years  of  hard¬ 
ship. 

Some  years  ago,  a  collector  for  an  English 
firm  was  sent  to  New  Guinea  to  look  for  a 
Dendrobium,  then  very  rare.  He  went  to  the 
country,  dwelt  among  the  natives  for  months 
faring  as  they  fared,  and  living  under  very 
trying  conditions,  and  he  found  about  four 
hundred  of  the  plants.  He  loaded  a  little 
schooner  with  them  ;  but  he  put  into  a  port  in 
Dutch  New  Guinea,  and  the  ship  was  burnt  to 
the  water’s  edge.  He  was  ordered  to  go  back 
for  more,  and  he  did.  He  found  a  magnifi. 
cent  collection  of  the  orchids  in  a  native  bury¬ 
ing  ground,  growing  among  exposed  bones 
and  skulls.  After  much  hesitation,  the  na¬ 
tives  allowed  him  to  remove  the  orchids,  some 
of  them  still  in  the  skulls,  and  sent  with  the 
consignment  a  little  idol,  to  watch  over  the 
spirits  of  the  departed.  Little  wonder  that 
these  plants  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  five 
up  to  twenty-eight  guineas  each. 

The  dangers  of  the  collector’s  task  are  ter¬ 
rible.  Eight  naturalists  seeking  various  speci¬ 
mens  in  Madagascar  once  dined  at  Tamatave, 
and  in  one  year  after  there  was  but  a  single 
survivor.  Even  this  favored  person  was  ter¬ 
ribly  afflicted,  for,  after  a  sojourn  in  the  most 
malarious  swamps,  he  spent  twelve  months  in 
hospital,  and  left  without  hope  of  restored 
health.  Two  collectors  seeking  a  single  plant 
died  one  after  the  other  of  fever.  A  collector 
detained  at  Panama  went  to  look  for  an  or¬ 
chid  he  had  heard  of  ;  and  the  Indians  brought 
him  back  from  the  swamps  to  die.  A  man 
who  insulted  a  Madagascar  idol  was  soaked 
with  paraffine  by  the  priests  and  burnt  to  death. 
Mr.  Frederick  Boyle  shows  that  these  dangers 
must  be  encountered  invariably,  if  rare  or 
new  orchids  are  to  be  found,  for  he  speaks  of 
one  which  “  clings  to  the  very  tip  of  a  slender 
palm  in  swamps  which  the  Indians  themselves 
regard  with  dread  as  the  chosen  home  of 
fevers  and  mosquitoes.” 

And  the  difficulties  of  the  work  are  as  great 
as  its  dangers.  One  collector  was  known  to 
wade  up  to  his  middle  in  mud  for  a  fortnight 
seeking  for  a  specimen  of  which  he  had  heard  ; 
another  lived  among  Indians  for  eight  months, 
looking  in  untracked  forests  for  a  lost  variety. 
To  obtain  the  orchids  which  grow  on  trees, 
the  collector  must  hire  a  certain  area  of  wood¬ 
land  with  the  right  to  fell  the  timber.  The 
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natives  cannot  be  trnsted  to  climb  to  the  sum¬ 
mits  and  gather  the  plants,  and  the  collector 
cannot  spare  the  time.  So  the  wasteful  plan 
of  felling  the  trees  is  adopted  ;  natives  are 
employed  to  do  the  work,  and  the  collector 
gathers  his  specimens  from  the  fallen  trunks. 
This,  however,  generally  takes  place  far  in¬ 
land  ;  the  plants  have  then  to  be  brought 
home.  In  one  case  they  have  to  be  carried 
six  weeks  on  men's  backs  from  the  mountains 
to  the  Esseqaibo  Siver ;  then  carried  six 
weeks  in  canoes,  with  twenty  portages  to 
Georgetown  ;  then  to  England  over  the  ocean. 
Mr.  Boyle  talks  of  a  journey  to  the  Boraima 
Mountain  as  quite  easy  travelling,  yet  it  in- 
Tolves  thirty-two  loadings  and  unloadings  of 
cargo;  and  in  another  direction  “one  must 
go  in  the  bed  of  a  torrent  and  on  the  face  of 
a  precipice  alternately  for  an  nncertain  period 
of  time  with  a  river  to  cross  almost  every 
day.”  Moreover,  after  all  this  trouble,  the 
specimens  often  die  on  the  jonrney,  and  the 
speculator  has  to  risk  the  loss  of  one  thousand 
pounds  on  a  single  cargo.  What  wonder  that 
orchids  are  often  dear  ? 

Yet  it  is  not  so  mnoh  the  difficulty  and  dan¬ 
ger  which  make  them  dear  as  rarity  or  pecu¬ 
liarity,  Among  a  lot  of  the  commonest  or¬ 
chids,  some  years  ago,  was  found  a  plant 
similar  to  the  rest  in  every  characteristic  ex¬ 
cept  the  color  of  its  stem,  which  was  green 
instead  of  brown.  When  it  flowered,  the 
bloom  should  have  been  green  ;  but  it  was 
golden,  and  the  plant  became  in  consequence 
practically  priceless.  It  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  one  was  sold  to  Baron  Schroeder 
for  seventy-two  guineas  ;  the  other  to  Mr. 
Measures  for  one  hundred  guineas.  This  lat¬ 
ter  piece  was  several  times  divided,  selling 
for  one  hundred  guineas  each  time  ;  but  Baron 
Schioeder’s  piece  was  never  mutilated,  and  is 
now  worth  one  thousand  guineas  !  It  would 
bring  that  sum,  say  the  authorities,  in  the 
public  saleroom.  The  good  fortune  of  orchid 
buyers  is  sometimes  remarkable.  Bulbs  which 
have  not  flowered,  and  give  no  sign  of  pecu¬ 
liarity,  are  often  treasures  in  disguise.  An 
amateur  once  gave  three  francs  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  for  an  Odontoglossnm  ;  it  proved  to  be 
an  unknown  variety,  and  was  resold  for  a 
sum  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds.  An¬ 
other  rarity,  bought  with  a  lot  at  less  than  a 
shilling  each,  was  resold  for  seventy-two 
guineas  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  who  has  one 
of  the  finest  collections,  if  not  the  finest,  in 
England.  A  Oattleya,  developing  a  new  and 


beautiful  flower,  at  once  advanced  in  value 
from  a  few  shillings  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
guineas  ;  it  was  afterward  sold  in  five  pieces 
for  seven  hundred  guineas.  Simply  because 
its  flower  has  proved  to  be  white  instead  of 
the  normal  color,  two  hundred  and  eighty 
guineas  have  been  given  for  a  Cattleya  ;  and 
hundreds  of  guineas  are  available  at  this  pres¬ 
ent  moment  over  and  over  again  for  rare  or 
extraordinary  orchids  either  in  private  collec¬ 
tions  or  in  the  market.  A  plant  no  bigger 
than  a  tulip  bulb  has  been  sold  for  many 
times  its  weight  in  gold  ;  and  “  a  guinea  a 
leaf”  is  a  common,  and  often  inadequate, 
estimate  of  the  worth  of  rarities. 

Only  quite  recently  there  was  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  pilgrimage  of  orchidists  to  the 
hothouses  of  Messrs.  Sander  &  Go.,  of  St.  Al¬ 
bans,  where  a  wonderful  new  orchid  was  on 
view.  It  is  named  “  Miltoniopsis  Bleni  No¬ 
biles,”  and  carried  sixteen  blooms,  each 
nearly  five  inches  in  diameter.  The  color  is 
a  flesh  white,  two  rose  wings  of  color  spread¬ 
ing  laterally,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  blos¬ 
som  is  a  blotch  of  cinnamon  tint  with  radiat¬ 
ing  lines.  But  it  is  altogether  indescribable 
in  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  hues.  Nature 
has  rarely  been  so  lavish  as  over  this  gem. 
It  is  the  newest  and  probably  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  of  all  orchids. 

The  orchid  mania  is  not  diminishing  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  more  active  now  than  ever 
it  was.  In  spite  of  the  constant  risk  of  loss, 
and  the  inevitable  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
the  enterprise,  one  nurseryman  in  this  coun¬ 
try  devotes  himself  entirely  to  the  orchid 
trade.  He  deals  in  nothing  but  orchids,  and 
trusts  to  the  high  price  which  the  collectors 
will  pay  for  a  rarity  to  recompense  him  for 
the  expenses  of  the  collector’s  journey,  and 
the  losses  which  occur  in  the  transfer  of  the 
plants  from  one  continent  to  another.  And 
there  must  be  rarities  for  many  years  to  come  ; 
because,  although  there  are  some  two  thou¬ 
sand  varieties  of  orchids  in  cultivation,  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  probably  ten  thou¬ 
sand  in  existence,  could  they  all  be  found. — 
Chambers's  Joumai. 

Pagans  at  Piat. — It  is  probable  that  few  of 
us  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  panto¬ 
mimes,  circuses,  race-meetings,  or  athletic 
sports,  ever  take  the  trouble  to  glance  back¬ 
ward  in  order  to  compare  these  modem  spec¬ 
tacles,  their  conduct  and  arrangements,  with 
their  prototypes  of  two  thousand  years  ago. 
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One  thing  is  certain — namely,  that  if  a  Roman 
who  had  witneseed  the  shows  organized  by 
Jnlins  Gsesar  or  Nero  could  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  assisting  at  even  the  most  thrilling 
of  our  nineteenth-century  entertainments,  he 
would  be  terribly  bored,  and  would  go  away 
loudly  lamenting  the  decadence  of  modern 
pleasures  and  the  squeamisbness  of  modern 
pleasure-seekers.  He  would  look  back  with 
regretful  longing  to  the  splendid  realism  of 
the  colossal  spectacles  that  took  place  an¬ 
nually  under  the  Empire — the  large  sums  that 
were  spent,  the  blood  that  was  shed,  and  the 
lives  that  were  sacrificed,  in  order  “  to  make 
a  Roman  holiday.” 

It  was  easy  for  an  emperor  to  achieve  popu¬ 
larity  in  pagan  Rome.  Not  freedom,  not  re¬ 
form,  not  education,  but  ‘‘  bread  and  games” 
were  all  that  the  people  demanded,  and  per¬ 
haps  in  their  hearts  the  games  were  held  more 
necessary  than  the  bread.  Under  the  Repub¬ 
lic  there  were  seven  performances  annually, 
lasting  in  all  about  sixty-six  days.  These 
were  paid  for  by  the  State,  and  usually  cost  a 
couple  of  thousand,  pounds  of  our  money. 
Sometimes,  however,  games  were  given  by 
some  public-spirited  individual  who  desired 
to  gain  popularity,  or  by  sorrowing  mourners 
at  the  funeral  of  friends  or  relations.  Under 
the  Empire  the  time  occupied  by  these  specta¬ 
cles  was  increased  to  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  days  annually,  and  even  more,  while 
the  cost  of  a  brilliant  show  rose  to  seven  or 
eight  thousand  pounds.  The  games,  which 
usually  began  at  sunrise  and  lasted  till  sun¬ 
set,  consisted  of  three  distinct  kinds — t.e., 
horse-and-chariot  races,  combats  between  glad¬ 
iators,  and  combats  between  men  and  wild 
beasts  ;  but  into  these  many  variations  were 
introduced.  The  performances  were  adver¬ 
tised  by  means  of  affiches  pasted  on  walls  or 
buildings.  On  one  of  these  placards,  discov¬ 
ered  at  Pompeii,  it  is  announced  that  shelter 
will  be  provided  for  the  spectators  in  case  of 
rain  ;  in  another  that  the  arena  will  be  well 
watered,  in  order  that  the  dust  may  be  laid. 
The  night  before  the  spectacle  began  a  great 
banquet  was  given  to  the  gladiators,  presum¬ 
ably  the  volunteers  or  hired  champions.  At 
daybreak  these  heroes  marched  in  procession 
to  the  amphitheatre,  and  after  the  signal  had 
been  given  by  a  blast  of  trumpets,  the  fun 
began.  Any  symptom  of  fear  on  the  part  of 
a  gladiator  roused  the  fiercest  wrath  of  the 
assembled  multitudes,  and  the  timid  or  hesi¬ 
tating  were  encouraged  with  whips  and  red- 
hot  irons.  During  the  pauses  for  rest  and  re- 
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freshment,  fresh  sand  was  sprinkled  on  the 
blood-stained  arena,  and  the  dead  were  carried 
out  by  men  wearing  the  mask  of  Mercury. 
Other  officials,  under  the  disguise  of  the 
Etruscan  demon  Charon,  brought  hot  irons 
with  which  they  made  sure  that  the  apparent 
corpses  were  really  dead,  and  not  shirking. 
Biers  were  in  readiness  to  carry  the  bodies  to 
the  mortuary  chamber  ;  and  here,  if  a  spark 
of  life  was  found  yet  lingering  in  any  poor 
mangled  wretch,  he  was  promptly  put  out  of 
his  misery. 

New  elTects  had  constantly  to  be  devised  in 
order  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  people, 
who  became  sated  with  blood  and  horrors. 
Combats  by  lamplight  were  organized,  as  well 
as  contests  between  dwarfs  and  even  women, 
but  the  latter  were  soon  forbidden.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  wild  beasts  into  the  arena  added 
a  fresh  sensation  to  the  public  games.  The 
first  animal  combat  took  place  in  the  year 
B.c.  186.  Bulls,  bears,  stags,  and  many  other 
beasts,  exotic  or  home  bred,  fought  together 
or  with  men,  who  were  called  bestiares.  A 
hundred  years  later  rarer  creatures  were  in¬ 
troduced,  such  as  crocodiles,  hippopotami, 
rhinoceroses,  and  even  the  giraffe.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  srrch  animals  says  much  for  the 
cleverness  of  the  hunters  employed  to  cater 
for  the  Roman  spectacles,  since  from  glad¬ 
iatorial  days  down  to  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  no  giraffes  or  hippopotami 
were  brought  to  Europe  owing  to  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  capturing  them  alive.  At  the/efe 
of  a  hundred  days  given  by  Titus  in  the  year 
80,  five  thousand  savage  beasts  of  various 
kinds  were  shown  in  one  day,  and  at  the  spec¬ 
tacle  given  by  Trajan,  which  lasted  four 
months,  no  less  than  eleven  thousand  animals 
were  exhibited.  The  animals  were  usually 
introduced  into  the  arena  ornamented  with 
variegated  scarves,  metal  plaques,  gold  leaf, 
and  tinsel.  They  were  also  painted  in  gaudy 
colors.  Bulls  were  painted  white,  sheep  pur¬ 
ple,  ostriches  vermilion,  and  the  lions  had 
their  manes  gilded.  The  Roman  animal  train¬ 
ers  must  have  been  men  of  extraordinary  gen¬ 
ius,  and  would  certainly  have  put  our  modern 
trainers  to  the  blush.  We  hear  of  Julius 
Cffisar  being  lighted  to  his  house  by  elephants 
carrying  torches  in  their  trunks,  and  Mark 
Antony  being  drawn  through  the  streets  by 
lions  harnessed  to  his  chariot.  In  one  of  the 
spectacles  given  by  Domitian  a  performing 
lion  carried  hares  into  the  arena  in  his  mouth 
without  hurting  them,  let  them  go,  and  caught 
them  again.  Elephants  wrote  Latin  verses, 
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and  danced  on  the  tight  rope.  Pliny  tells  of 
one  of  these  animals  who  learnt  less  quickly 
than  its  fellows,  and  being  anxious,  presum¬ 
ably,  to  catch  them  up,  or  to  escape  punish¬ 
ment,  was  discovered  rehearsing  its  lesson  in 
the  middle  of  the  night. 

Far  more  horrible  and  demoralizing  than 
the  combats  were  the  wholesale  executions  of 
prisoners,  who  were  bound  to  posts  in  the 
middle  of  the  arena,  and  devoured  by  the 
beasts  that  were  let  loose  upon  them.  Some¬ 
times  the  poor  creatures  were  provided  with 
arms,  which  only  served  to  prolong  their 
agonies  for  a  few  moments.  In  the  year  47 
multitudes  of  Breton  prisoners  were  massacred 
in  this  fashion  at  Borne,  while  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  Jewish  war  2500  Jewish  prisoners 
perished  at  Caesarea  during  the  public  games. 
Pantomimes  and  tableaux  vivanta  viete  terribly 
realistic  entertainments  under  the  Empire. 
Criminals  appeared  dressed  in  magnificent 
garments,  from  which  flames  suddenly  burst 
forth  and  consumed  the  wearers.  Ixion  was 
shown  on  his  wheel,  and  Mucins  Scaevola 
holding  his  band  in  a  brazier  until  it  was  re¬ 
duced  to  ashes. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  the  amphithe¬ 
atre  was  flooded  and  a  naval  combat  repre¬ 
sented  was  at  one  of  the  triumphs  of  Julius 
Ciesar.  A  second,  on  a  larger  scale,  was  given 
by  Augustus  in  the  year  2  b.c.,  when  a  sea- 
fight  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Persians 
was  acted  by  thirty  battleships,  equipped  with 
3000  men.  But  this  was  far  eclipsed  by  a 
naval  battle  given  by  Claudius  in  celebration 
of  the  completion  of  the  canal  which  was  in¬ 
tended  to  carry  the  waters  of  Lake  Celano 
across  a  neighboring  mountain.  Two  enor¬ 
mous  fleets,  one  supposed  to  be  Sicilian,  the 
other  Bhodian,  appeared  on  the  lake,  armed 
with  19,000  men.  The  banks  of  the  lake  and 
the  hills  in  the  neighborhood  were  covered 
with  immense  crowds  of  spectators,  who  had 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  com¬ 
batants,  though  criminals,  fought  bravely, 
but  as  the  ships  were  surrounded  by  rafts 
guarded  by  cohorts,  there  was  no  chance  of 
escape.  The  rise  of  Christianity,  with  its 
doctrines  of  the  sanctity  of  human  lifi  and 
the  universal  brotherhood  of  men,  gradually 
put  an  end  to  these  barbarous  spectacles. — 
ComhiU  Magatim. 

A  Qbkxt  Abtbonomeb.  — The  most  pictu¬ 
resque  figure  in  the  history  of  astronomy  is 
undoubtedly  that  of  the  famous  Danish  as¬ 


tronomer,  Tycho  Brahe.  He  is  alike  notable 
for  his  genius  and  for  his  character,  though 
the  latter  was  by  no  means  perfect.  His  ro¬ 
mantic  career  and  his  taste  for  splendor,  his 
ardent  friendships  and  his  furious  quarrels, 
make  him  an  ideal  subject  for  a  biographer, 
while  the  magnificent  astronomical  work 
which  he  accomplished  has  given  him  imper¬ 
ishable  fame.  Tycho  sprang  from  a  noble 
stock.  His  family  had  flourished  for  cen¬ 
turies,  both  in  Sweden  and  in  Denmark, 
where  his  descendants  are  to  be  found  at  the 
present  day.  The  astronomer’s  father  was  a 
privy  councillor,  and  he  had  filled  important 
positions  in  the  Danish  Government.  He 
was  ultimately  promoted  to  be  governor  of 
Helsingborg  Castle,  where  he  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life.  His  illustrious  boy,  Tycho, 
was  born  in  1546,  and  was  the  second  child 
and  eldest  son  in  a  family  of  ten.  It  appears 
that  Otto,  the  father  of  Tycho,  had  a  brother 
named  George,  who  was  childless.  George, 
however,  longed  to  have  a  boy  on  whom  he 
could  lavish  his  affection  and  to  whom  he 
could  bequeath  his  wealth.  A  somewhat  sin¬ 
gular  arrangement  was  accordingly  entered 
into  by  the  brothers  at  the  time  when  Otto 
was  married.  It  was  agreed  that  the  first  son 
who  was  bom  to  Otto  should  be  forthwith 
handed  over  by  the  parents  to  George  to  be 
reared  and  adopted  by  him.  In  due  time  lit¬ 
tle  Tycho  appeared,  and  was  immediately 
claimed  by  George  in  pursuance  of  the  com¬ 
pact.  But  the  parental  instinct  here  inter¬ 
posed.  Tycho’s  father  and  mother  receded 
from  the  bargain  and  refused  to  part  with 
their  son.  George  thought  he  was  badly 
treated.  However,  he  acquiesced  until  a  year 
later,  when  a  brother  was  born  to  Tycho. 
The  uncle  then  felt  no  scrapie  in  asserting 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  rights  by  the  sim¬ 
ple  process  of  stealing  the  small  nephew  whom 
he  considered  to  belong  to  him.  After  a  little 
time  it  would  seem  that  the  parents  became 
content,  and  thus  it  was  in  Uncle  George’s 
home  that  the  future  astronomer  passed  his 
childhood. 

It  was  the  wish  and  the  intention  of  his 
uncle  that  Tycho’s  education  should  be  spe¬ 
cially  directed  to  those  branches  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy  which  were  then  supposed  to 
be  necessary  for  one  whose  career  was  to  be 
that  of  a  statesman.  Tycho,  however,  speedily 
made  it  plain  to  his  teachers  that  though  he 
was  an  ardent  student,  yet  the  things  which 
interested  him  must  be  the  movements  of  the 
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heavenly  bodies  and  not  the  subtleties  of 
metaphysics. 

On  October  21st,  1560,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
occurred  which  was  partially  visible  at  Copen¬ 
hagen.  Tycho,  boy  though  he  was,  took  the 
utmost  interest  in  this  event.  The  circum¬ 
stance  which  chiefly  excited  his  ardor  and 
astonishment  was  the  fact  that  the  time  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  phenomenon  could  be 
predicted  with  so  much  accuracy.  With  his 
desire  to  understand  the  matter  thoroughly 
Tycho  sought  to  procure  some  book  which 
might  explain  what  he  so  greatly  wanted  to 
know.  In  those  days  books  of  any  kind  were 
but  few  and  scarce,  and  scientiflc  books  were 
especially  unattainable.  It  so  happened, 
however,  that  a  Latin  version  of  Ptolemy’s 
astronomical  works  appeared  a  tew  years  be¬ 
fore  the  eclipse  just  mentioned.  Tycho  man¬ 
aged  to  buy  a  copy  of  this  book,  which  was 
then  the  chief  authority  on  celestial  matters. 
Young  as  the  boy  astronomer  was,  he  studied 
hard,  but  perhaps  not  always  successfully,  to 
understand  Ptolemy,  and  to  this  day  his  copy 
of  the  great  work,  .copiously  annotated  and 
marked  by  the  schoolboy  hand,  is  preserved 
as  one  of  the  chief  treasures  in  the  library  of 
the  University  at  Prague. 

Always  of  a  somewhat  turbulent  disposition, 
it  appears  that,  while  at  the  University  of 
Eostock,  Tycho  had  a  serious  qoarrel  with  an¬ 
other  Danish  nobleman.  They  fought,  as  per¬ 
haps  it  was  becoming  for  two  astronomers  to 
fight,  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  in  utter 
darkness,  at  the  dead  of  night,  and  the  duel 
v^as  honorably  terminated  when  a  slice  was 
taken  off  Tycho’s  nose  by  the  insinuating 
sword  of  his  antagonist.  For  the  repair  of 
this  injury  the  ingenuity  of  the  great  instru¬ 
ment  maker  was  here  again  useful,  and  he 
made  a  substitute  for  his  nose  “  with  a  com¬ 
position  of  gold  and  silver.”  The  imitation 
was  so  good  that  it  is  declared  to  have  been 
quite  equal  to  the  original. 

Before  Tycho  was  seventeen  he  had  com¬ 
menced  the  difficult  task  of  calculating  the 
places  which  the  planets  occupied  on  the  sky. 
He  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  the 
actual  positions  of  the  planets  differed  very 
widely  from  the  places  which  were  attributed 
to  them  by  the  best  calculations  that  could  be 
made  from  the  existing  works  of  astronomers. 
With  the  insight  of  genius  he  saw  that  the 
only  true  method  of  investigating  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  heavenly  bodies  would  be  to 
carry  on  a  protracted  series  of  measurements 


of  their  places.  This,  which  now  seems  to 
us  so  obvious,  was  then  an  entirely  new  doc- 
trine.  Tycho  at  once  commenced  regular  ob¬ 
servations  in  such  fashion  as  he  could.  Hia 
first  instrument  was,  indeed,  a  very  primitive 
one  ;  he  placed  his  eye  at  the  hinge  of  a  pair 
of  compasses,  and  then  opened  the  legs  of  the 
compass  so  that  one  leg  pointed  to  one  star 
and  the  other  leg  to  the  other  star.  The  com- 
pass  was  then  brought  down  to  a  divided  cir¬ 
cle,  by  which  means  the  number  of  degrees 
in  the  apparent  distance  of  the  two  stars  was 
determined. 

An  event  occurred  in  1572  which  stimulated 
Tycho’s  astronomical  labors,  and  started  him 
on  his  life  work.  On  November  11th  in  that 
year,  he  was  returning  home  to  supper  after 
a  day's  work  in  his  laboratory,  when  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  lift  his  face  to  the  skj ,  and  there  he 
beheld  a  brilliant  new  star.  One  of  the  chief 
theories  then  held  was,  that  just  as  the  IStar 
of  Bethlehem  announced  the  first  coming  of 
Christ,  BO  the  second  coming,  and  the  end  of 
the  world,  was  heralded  by  the  new  star  of 
1572. 

The  researches  of  Tycho  on  this  object  were 
the  occasion  of  his  first  appearance  as  an 
author. 

For  twenty  years  Tycho  labored  hard  at 
Uraniborg  in  the  pursuit  of  science.  His 
island  home  provided  the  means  of  recreation 
as  well  as  a  place  for  work.  He  was  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  family,  troops  of  friends  were  not 
wanting,  and  a  pet  dwarf  seems  to  have  been 
an  inmate  of  his  curious  residence.  By  way 
of  change  from  his  astronomical  labors  he 
used  frequently  to  work  with  his  students  in 
his  chemical  laboratory.  It  is  not  indeed 
known  what  particular  problems  in  chemistry 
occupied  his  attention.  It  appears,  however, 
that  he  engaged  largely  in  the  production  of 
medicines,  and  as  these  appear  to  have  been 
dispensed  gratuitously  there  was  no  lack  of 
patients. 

Later  we  find  him  in  Bohemia  a  prematurely 
aged  man,  and  he  died  on  October  24th,  1601, 
exhorting  with  his  latest  breath  his  friend 
Kepler  to  continue  the  important  work  on 
which  he  had  engaged. — Good  Words. 

LrrxBiTTTBX  AND  JousNALisic. — Lecturing  on 
”  Literature  and  Journalism”  at  the  Boyal 
Institution,  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill  said  that  news¬ 
papers  would  notice  the  discovery  of  a  new 
plant,  but  that  of  a  new  poet  would  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  any  item  of  news  at  all.  Now  the  dis- 
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coFery  of  a  new  poet  had  ceased  to  be  news 
because  of  its  monotonous  and  fatiguing  fre¬ 
quency.  It  might  be  asked  whether  this  peri¬ 
odical  reincarnation  of  Shakespeare  was  of 
service  to  literature,  and  it  was  true  that  a 
blur  of  falsity  became  spread  over  that  which 
ought,  before  all  things,  to  be  the  mirror  of 
truth.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  going  too  far 
to  say  that  no  important  addition  could  be 
made  to  human  thought  and  knowledge  by 
the  man  of  letters,  but  the  journalist  was  at 
hand  to  seize  upon  it,  and  carry  it  from  the 
narrow  circle  of  perhaps  only  hundreds  of 
readers  to  which  the  printed  book  addressed 
itself,  and  bring  it,  within  a  few  hours  it  might 
be,  to  the  ears  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  pos¬ 
sibly  millions,  whether  they  would  hear  or 
whether  they  would  forbear.  If  that  was  ren¬ 
dering  a  service  to  literature,  then,  beyond 
all  question,  that  service  was  rendered  by 
journalism.  The  latter  was  on  its  defence 
when  it  was  asked,  “  Is  thought  itself  really 
served  by  being  boiled  down  and  dished  up 
daily  to  every  applicant  who  presents  him¬ 
self,  with  a  penny  in  his  hand,  to  this  vast  lit¬ 
erary  soup  kitchen  of  the  world?”  Great 
writers  —  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Macaulay  — 
made  their  way  in  spite  of  newspapers,  which 
had  no  word  to  say  of  them  until  they  had 
won  their  spurs.  Many  of  ns  disliked  what 
is  called  a  “  boom,”  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  th^s  excessive  attention  to  litera¬ 
ture  entailed  the  frequent  necessity  of  sensa¬ 
tions,  mostly  shams.  New  stars  were  perpet¬ 
ually  being  discovered  in  the  literary  firma¬ 
ment,  and  some  day  we  should  see  it  an¬ 
nounced  that  such  and  such  a  discovery  was 
not  made  in  time  ”  for  our  first  edition.” 
Every  new  extravagance  or  absurdity  in  fic¬ 
tion,  every  achievement  of  record  breaking 
theology,  must  at  once  be  announced  in  the 
daily  papers.  Was  journalism  guilty  of  cheap¬ 
ening  literature  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
writers  of  books  ?  Did  not  the  ceaseless  issue 
of  manuals,  primers,  little  volumes  on  great 
subjects,  books  about  books,  cheapen  litera¬ 
ture  as  much  as  the  daily  Press  itself?  It 
might  be  retorted  that  these  little  works  were 
not  intended  as  short  outs,  but  as  finger-posts 
—were  not  meant  to  satisfy,  but  to  whet  the 
literary  appetite.  The  journalist,  however, 
might  say  the  same  thing,  and  claim  to  be 
put  on  a  level  with  the  author  of  such  works. 
The  newspaper  article  was  as  good  as  the 
book  of  chatter  about  Shelley.  No  doubt  the 
cloth  bound  volume  was  outwardly  a  more 


respectable  member  of  society  than  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  book  might  be  said  to  be  to  the 
newspaper  what  a  man  in  a  frock-coat  was  to 
a  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  Still,  the  differ¬ 
ence  might  only  be  external — for  stitching, 
binding,  and  hot-pressing  could  not  turn 
nonsense  into  sense.  In  any  point  of  view, 
however,  the  deficiencies  of  journalism  could 
hardly  injure  literature. 

The  Parliaments  and  Ministries  of  the 
Century. — The  first  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  was  merely  the  continued 
existence  of  one  elected  in  1796,  met  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1801,  and  was  dissolved  in  the  autumn 
of  the  following  year.  Pitt  was  at  this  time 
the  one  indispensable  man  who  alike  pos¬ 
sessed  the  king's  confidence  and  the  capacity 
to  govern.  Addington  tried  to  do  it  for  a 
while,  but  Pitt  alone  was  equal  to  the  times, 
and  he  was  Premier  when  he  sank  beneath 
the  cares  of  offi3e  in  1806.  This  was  a  year 
which  was  marked  by  events  of  great  consti¬ 
tutional  importance.  It  was  then,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  rise  of  Pitt  in  1783,  and  for  the 
last  time  until  1830,  that  the  Whigs  held  ofiSce. 
Those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  present  uni¬ 
form  swing  of  the  pendulum  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  may  well  reflect  with  amazement 
upon  a  time  when  one  of  the  great  parties  in 
the  State,  with  one  brief  exception,  was  ex¬ 
cluded  from  office  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
It  is  a  fact  which  is  eloquent  with  a  meaning. 
This  Whig  Ministry,  the  “  Ministry  of  all  the 
Talents,”  with  Lord  Grenville  as  Premier  and 
Fox  as  Foreign  Secretary,  had  a  very  brief  ex¬ 
istence.  They  proposed  a  measure  of  Catho¬ 
lic  Relief.  The  king  not  only  forbade  them 
to  introduce  the  bill,  or  even  to  offer  him  any 
advice  upon  the  subject,  but  also  endeavored 
to  extort  from  them  a  pledge  that  they  would 
never  presume  to  do  so  again.  They  refused, 
were  dismissed,  and  a  Tory  Ministry  with  the 
Duke  of  Portland  at  its  head  was  appointed  in 
their  place.  It  was  in  this  government,  it 
may  be  noted,  that  Lord  Palmerston,  then  a 
young  man  of  twenty- three,  held  his  first 
office  as  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  This  Min¬ 
istry  immediately  advised  a  dissolution,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  favoring  breezes  of 
the  hour,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  sub¬ 
stantial  majority.  Then  ensued  in  home  poli¬ 
tics  a  long  period  of  monotonous  routine.  If 
the  administration  was  safe,  it  certainly  was 
dull.  It  was  an  age  of  respectable  medioc¬ 
rities.  Burke’s  stately  eloquence,  Fox’s  gen- 
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erons  ardor,  and  Pitt’s  administrative  genius, 
were  a  memory  to  treasure,  and  that  was  all. 
When  the  mantles  fell,  there  were  none  to 
take  them  up.  The  Duke  of  Portland  died 
in  1809,  and  was  succeeded  by  Spencer  Perce¬ 
val,  a  conscientious  minister,  whose  useful 
services  did  not  screen  him  from  the  gibes  of 
the  malicious  and  the  witty.  It  was  recorded 
to  his  credit  that  he  was  “  faithful  to  Mrs. 
Perceval  and  kiud  to  the  Master  Percevals 
but  it  was  somewhat  cruelly  added  that  “  if 
public  and  private  virtues  must  always  be  in¬ 
compatible,”  it  were  better  that  ”  he  de¬ 
stroyed  the  domestic  happiness  of  Wood  or 
Gockell,  owed  for  the  veal  of  the  preceding 
year,  whipped  his  boys  and  saved  his  coun¬ 
try."  Perceval  was  assassinated  in  the  lobby 
of  the  House  in  1812,  and  for  nearly  fifteen 
years  the  country  submitted  to  the  soporific 
rule  of  the  “  arch-mediocrity,”  the  industri¬ 
ous  Earl  of  Liverpool.  He  retired  from  ill 
health  in  1827,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
brilliant  and  meteoric  Canning,  who  at  least 
lor  his  contributions  to  the  ArUi-Jacobin  will 
always  find  a  grateful  posterity.  A  few 
months  of  office  killed  him,  and  Lord  Gode¬ 
rich,  whom  Disraeli  dubbed  the  ”  transient 
and  embarrassed  phantom,"  took  for  a  time 
the  vacant  place.  He  made  way  for  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  1828,  and  for  the  first 
and  last  time  a  great  soldier  became  Prime 
Minister  of  England.  For  nearly  three  years 
he  saw  to  it  that  the  king’s  government  should 
be  carried  on,  and  his  administration  was 
marked  by  an  event  of  great  constitutional 
importance,  the  passing  of  the  Act  for  Catho¬ 
lic  Emancipation.  The  overwhelming  inter¬ 
est  excited  by  the  passing  of  the  Act  has 
thrown  into  the  shade  an  aspect  of  the  case 
which  is  equally  important.  George  the 
Fourth  yielded  where  George  the  Third  had 
stood  firm,  and  in  surrendering  the  position, 
he  marked,  as  will  be  seen,  the  final  consum¬ 
mation  of  a  change  in  our  constitutional  prac¬ 
tice  which  had  long  been  impending. 

The  spirit  of  innovation  was  everywhere 
abroad,  and  the  Don  Quixotes  of  Conserva¬ 
tism  began  to  labor  heavily  beneath  the  cum¬ 
brous  armor  of  a  bygone  age.  The  new  Par¬ 
liament  of  1830  contained  a  majority  favorable 
to  reform.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  resigned, 
and  Earl  Grey  formed  a  Whig  administration. 
Earl  Grey  successfully  appealed  to  the  coun¬ 
try  in  1831,  and  after  a  great  historic  conflict 
with  the  Lords  passed  the  first  Reform  Bill 
into  law.  Earl  Grey  retired  in  1834,  and 
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Lord  Melbourne  took  his  place.  This  amiable 
and  easy  peer,  the  "  indolent  Epicurean,’’ 
who  was  content  "to  saunter  over  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  a  nation  and  lounge  away  the  glory 
of  an  empire,”  had  not  held  office  many 
months  when  William  the  Fourth  used  his 
prerogative  in  a  way  of  which  something  will 
presently  be  said.  He  believed,  or  affected 
to  believe,  that  the  Commons  did  not  truly 
represent  the  opinion  of  the  country.  He 
dismissed  the  Whig  Ministry  and  sent  for  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  advised  a  dissolution.  But 
the  king  was  wrong,  and  Peel,  rather  than 
meet  a  hostile  majority  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  resigned.  Lord  Melbourne  returned 
to  power  and  formed  one  of  the  longest  ad¬ 
ministrations  of  the  century.  His  authority 
in  1839  began  to  ooze  away,  and  his  govern¬ 
ment  suffered  a  virtual  defeat  on  a  measure 
which  involved  the  suspension  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  Jamaica.  He  resigned  ;  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  sent  for,  and  his  attempt  to  form  a 
government  gave  rise  to  one  of  those  events 
which,  though  trivial  in  themselves,  produce 
more  important  consequences.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  it  was  a  question  of  the  removal  of  the 
Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber,  which,  though  a 
purely  personal  question,  constrained  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert  to  give  up  bis  undertaking,  and  prolonged 
the  Whig  Ministry  until  1841.  In  that  year 
occurred  an  incident  which  has  since  been 
turned  into  a  very  formidable  precedent.  A 
motion  of  want  of  confidence  was  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  House  of  Commons 
successfully  carried  against  the  Ministry  of 
the  day  by  a  majority  of  one.  This  historic 
resolution,  which  was  moved  by  Peel  himself, 
deserves  particular  record.  It  ran  as  follows  : 
“  That  Her  Majesty’s  Government  do  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  possess  the  confidence  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  enable  them  to  carry  through 
the  House  measures  which  they  deem  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  public  welfare,  and  that  their  con¬ 
tinuance  in  office  under  such  circumstances 
is  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.”  It  was  a  strongly  worded  claim  by  the 
Commons  for  a  paramount  position  which  is 
now  without  question  accorded  to  them.  .  .  . 
In  1868  Benjamin  Disraeli,  the  "  superlative 
Hebrew  conjurer”  of  Carlyle,  became  Prime 
Minister  of  England  ;  and  he  who  was  at  first 
laughed  down  with  derision,  commanded  the 
respect  and  obedience  of  the  House.  To  use 
his  own  expression,  which  is  more  forcible 
than  elegant,  he  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
greasy  pole. — Macmillan's  Magazine. 


